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The merits of 6l^ot\s exhanstiye treatise, has. in Prof. Atkinson's excellent 
translation, been verXfnlly recognized, and as a college text-book it has been 
most extensively a8ed,Vnd has invariably received the highest commendation. 

The publishers, in Viis shorter and simpler compilation, present to the 
public a work thoroughly Vdapted to the wants of all classes of students of the 
academic or high school g^le, as well as those of the grammar school ; since 
it affords a brief course < conmining a complete and practical exposition of the 
fundamental principles of pmrsical science, clearly illustrated and fully exem- 
plified, but divested of all tecuiical abstruseness. Of course, such investiga- 
tions as require an application Vf the higher mathematics, have, necessarily, 
been excluded. By this abbrevmtion, the work has been brought within a 
convenient compass without any oteential sacrifice of the completeness proper 
to a book of this grade ; since it wiM be found to comprehend every essential 
topic belonging to tliis department o^ science, and to contain all the most im- 
portant illustrations and experimental ^iemon8trations of the larger work. 

This book is commended to the atuuition of teachers as specially compre- 
hending' the desirable features of cleanwss, compactness and brevity, as well 
as lucidity and completeness of treatmentXin these respects challenging com- 
parison with all other text-books published Vn the subject. 

While not making any pretensions to an exhansU'^ treatment of physics, this book of Mr. 



Kiddle*8 is not only well adapted to ** use in Academies 
on the dielves of any library. — Neio York School Jounx 

" The work is a valnable contribution to text-books 
Journal of Education. 

This work is, within its chosen sphere, complete, and 
sacrificed that oonld in any way detract from its efficiency 
daily deserving the attention of those who conduct class 
School Herald. 
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•^ ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thx exAeltenee of Bbowh^b Gbammahw, both u treatiaes and school maTwwlw, has been 
very generally acknowledged ; bat the system of instractlon embodied therein has been 
foand to be at variance, in some important respects, with that most generally in nte at 
the present time, and favored by the beet edncators. Experience has shewn that mera 
parsing, however familiar it may render the pupil with definitions and rules, by mc»' 
ohanical repetition, does not fully attain the motit important end of grammaticai instruo- 
tioQ, to make the learner expert and aooorate in the use of language, as weU as intelllgenfe 
in respect to its principles and rules. 

In the present edition of these grammars, the more modorn system of instruction haa 
been introduced : copious exercises in conatrttcUon and composUton have been inserted 
in connection with those of analysis and parsing, thus supplying a complete series of 
practical Lakguaoi Lessons, and insuring to the student a thorough critical knowledge 
of his mother tongue. The carefully arranged exerdaes in correction, or FalM Syntax^ 
inserted under each rule,— covering as they do the whole field of syntactical critidBm, — 
will be found to contribute greatly to this result. 

The arbitrary method of presenting elaborate and concise definitions without any ine- 
vions exposition of the ideas on which they depend, has been modified by the insertion, 
where requisite, of carefully constructed development lessons^ adapted to the grade of 
this work, so that nothing, either in the use of terms or the expression of thought, might 
anticipate the needed explanation. 

Numerous corrections and alterations have been made, but not such as to interfere 
essentially with the original system of grammar contained in these works, but with the 
exdasive object of adapting them to a more approved system of practical instruction. 
The improvement in the typography of this new edition will not fail to oommendthe books 
to general favor. 

* With these alterations, the publishers hope that these works will be found more useful 
to the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instmotion in 
this really important branch of education. 

NbwYobx, July 1,1888. 
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PREFACE. 



** JVSigiM enim mU aUma ^Uuperore, atU noatraJactanHuopradicar4, onimw* wf.** 

L Lahouaox is the principal vehicle of thought; And bo nranerous and important 
are the ends to which it is subservient, that it is difflcnlt to conceive in what manner the 
affairs of human society could be conducted without it. Its r tiUty, therefore, will ever 
entifle it to a oonsiderable share of attention in civilized communities, and to an impor- 
tant place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation to its 
origin— whether we connider it a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of industry— 
a natural endowment, or an artificial invention,— certain it is, that, in the present state 
of things, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, on the volun- 
tary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded us. One may 
indeed acquire, by mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to enjoy the ordinary 
advantages ^ speech ; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he has so obtained, will 
And no occasion for treatises on grammar ; but he who is desirous either of relishing the 
beauties of literary composition, or of expressing his sentiments with propriety and ease, 
must make the principles of language his study. 

5. It is not the business of the grammarian to give law to language, but to teach il, 
agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed, and 
with which his instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which critics 
dflnominate good vsr ; that is, present, reputable, general use. This principle, which 
is equally opposed ta fantastic innovation, and to a pertinacious adherence to the quaint 
peculiarities of ancient usage, is tiie only proper standard of grammatical purity. Those 
mke and modes of speech, which are established by this authority, may be called the 
Institutes of Onunmar. 

8. To embody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the English lAngnage ; to 
express them in a simple and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; to il- 
lustrate them by appropriate examples and exercises ; and to give to the whole all possible 
advantage from method in the arrangement, are the objects of the following work. The 
author has nob deviated much from the principles adopted in the most approved gram- 
mars already in use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist. It was not bis 
design to Introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established rules. He has 
not labored to subvert the general system of grammar, received from time immemorial, 
but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That which is excellent, may not be peifect; and amendment maybe desirable, 
whovs subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory can better explain the 
principles of our language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the utodent, the 
writer has in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and has 
contented himself with attempting litUe more than an Improved method of inculcating 
them. The scope of his labors has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify those doctrines 
anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to offer, on that authority, some 
further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. The errors of former 
grammarians he has been more studious to avoid than to expose ; and of their deficiencies 
the reader may judge, when be sees in what manner th^ are here supplied. 

6. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to aU classes of learners, 
was designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of English Orammar, dis- 
encumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the subject. 
TJttle regard has therafore been paid to gainsayers. Grammarians have ever disputed, 
and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt most in philological 
Mntrovenj, have well illustrated the couplet of Denham : 

** The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits.^ 
(L Tbey who set aside the authority of custom, and judge everything to be ungram- 
natlcal which apiiears to them to be unphiloeophical, render the whole ground forever 
lUapotable, and weary themselves in beating the air. So various have been the notions 
of this sort of critics, that it would be difficult to mention an o(dnion not found in some 
of their books. Amidst this rage for speculation on a subject purely practical, various 
•tiempti haw hem rawie to overthrow that system of inatsuction which kmg nse has 



rendered vwinable, Hid long experience prored to be naefnt But it If BUUdfeeUy iniieli 
eMier to ndae eTen plfttuible objeotions against thia qrstem, tban to ioTenft anotber leoa 
objectionable. Sach attempts hare generallv met the reception they deaenred. Their 
history wiQ i^ye no enoooragement to future innovators. 

7. While some have thus wasted their energies in eccentric flights, vainly supposing 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theories ; others, with more 
success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumerably, by alnidg- 
ing (m: modif ving the books they had used in childhood. So that they who are at all 
acquainted with the origin and character of the various compends thus introduced into 
our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive and more 
permanent patronage, based upon better claims. For, as Lord Bacon observes, the num- 
ber of ill-written books is not be diminished by ceasing to write, but t^ writing others 
which, like AArou'e serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended in 
works of this sort ; and han borrowed no more from others than did the most learned and 
popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to think and write 
for himself, he trusts it x ill be evident that few have excelled him in diligence of re- 
search, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that authority which gives law 
to language. 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things; and he only who seeks it there, can 
rightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his prede- 
cessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a judgment independent of theirs. But 
with what shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules been copied, 
and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized their orors, or 
none had eyes to see them I Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modest and reason- 
able ; but modesty does not consist in having no opinion of one^s own, nor reason in 
following with blind partiality the footttteps of others. Grammar unsupported by 
authority is, indeed, mere fiction. But what apology is this, for that authorship which 
has produced so many grammars without originality f Shall he who caimot write for 
himself, improve upon him who can ? It is not deference to merit, bnt impudent pre- 
tense, pracdcing on the credulity of ignorance I Commonness alone exempts it from 
scrutiny, and the niooess it has is but the wages of its own worthlessness ! To read and 
be informed, is to make a proper use of books for the advancement of learning ; but to 
assume to be an author by editing mere commonplaces and stolen criticisms, is equally 
beneath the ambition of a scholar and the honesty of a man. 

10. Grammar bfdu); a practical art, with the principles of which every intell^ent 
person is mcMre or less acquainted, it might be expected that a book written professedly 
on the subject should exhibit some evidence of its author's skill. But it would seem that 
a multitade of bad or indifferent writers have judged themselves qualified to teach the 
art of speaking and writing well ; so that correctness of language and neatness of style 
are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There have been, however, 
several exceUent scholars, who have thought it an object not unworthy of their trients, 
to prescribe and elucidate the principles of English Grammar. Bat these, for an obvious 
reascm, have executed their designs with various degrees of success ; and even the most 
meritorious have left ample room for improvement, though some have evinced an ability 
which does honor to themselves, while it gives cause to regret their lack of an indncnnent 
to further labor. The mere grammarian can neither aspire to pnuse, nor stipulate for a 
reward ; and to those who were best qualified to write, the subject could offer no ade- 
quate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many years to stadies of this nature, and being conversant with 
most of the grammatiGal treatises ahready published, the author conceived that the 
objects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than they had been in any 
work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the improvements here 
offered aire neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, to depreciate 
the labors, or to detract from the merits, of those who have gone before him and tought 
with acknowledged skill. He has stodiously endeavored to avail himself of all the light 
they have thrown' upon the subject. For his own Information, he has carefully perused 
more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced over many others that were 
not worth reading. With this publication in view, he has also resorted to the original 
sources of grammatical knowledge, and has not only critically considered what he haa 
seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but has sought with some diligence the analogies 
of speech in the structure of several other languages. 

12. His progress in c6mpiling this work has been slow, and not unattended with labor 
and diflkmlty. Amidst th6 contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the various treatises 
already befmre the public, and the perplexities inseparable from so complicated a subject, 
her hafi, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanations which ap- 
peared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible with his nltimate 
object — ^the production of a practical school grrammar. 

18. Ambitious of makli^ not a large but an acceptable boek, he has compressed into this 
TOlnme the most esB4.>ntial parte of n mam of n^terialtf from wbicb he oould as easily Iiati 



PBSFAQX. T 

fankfidafoUa. XnuOuBt Hie tott be compnnMtud or not^ fa a mattar of Ittlte m iMWuiMnne ; 
he hu neither written for bread, nor built castletiin the air. Ue fa too weQ Teiaed In the 
histoij of hfa theme, too well aware of the precarious fortane of aathon, to indolge any 
confident antloipationa of saooess ; yet he will not deny that hfa hopes are large^ befaag 
eoosdoas of having cherished them with a liberality of feeling which cannot fear disep- 
pointmmit. In thfa temper he would invite the reader to a thorough pemsal of the fi^- 
lowing pages. ▲ grammar shoold speak for itself. In a work of thfa natore, every wad 
or tittle which does not recommend the performance to the understanding and taste of 
the skiDfol, is, so far as it goes, a certificate against it. Yet, if some small errors have 
csci^pd detection, let it be recollected that it is almost impossible to print with perfect 
aocniacy a work of thfa size, in which so many little things should be observed, remem- 
bered, ani made exactly to correspond. There fa no human vigilance which multipUd^ 
may not sometimes baffle, and minuteness sometimee elude. To most persons grammar 
seems a dry and difficult subject ; but there fa a dfaposidon of mind, to which what fa 
arduous, fa for that very reason alluring. The difficulties encountered in boyhood from 
the use of a miserable epitome, and the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders 
made in public, first gave the author a fondness for grammar ; drcumstanoes having 
since favored thfa turn of his genius, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an assi- 
duity which no man wUl ever imitate for the sake of pecuniary recompense. 

- 14. Thfa work contains a full series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place assigned 
them. The examples of false syntax, placed under the rules, are to be oorpjcted fraOi^ ; 
the four chapters of exercises adapt^ to the four parts of the subject, are to be toritten 
out by the learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author has been 
studious to economise the learner's and the teacher's time, by admitting those only which 
were very short. He has, in general, reduced each example to a single line. And, in 
thfa manner, he has been able to present,^ in this small volume, a series of exercises, mnrs 
various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in number to all that 
are contained in Muiray^s two octavos. It fa believed that a grammatical -treatise at onoe 
BO comprehensive and concise, has not before been offered to the public 

16. The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal deflnl^ 
tions and rules to he committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever afterwards be 
readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the fabor of the 
learner ; but tho notion of compiunicating a competent knowledge of Krammar, without 
Imposing thfa task, fa disproved by universal experience. Kor will it avail anything tot 
the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes no practical appUciUion. 
In etymcdogy and syntax, he should be alternately exercised in learning small portions <rf 
hfa book, and then appljring them in parHng^ till the whole fa rendered familiar. To a 
good reader, the achievement will be neither great nor difficult ; and the exercise fa well 
calcufated to improve the memory, and strengthen all the facnldes of the mind. 

10. The m')de of instruction here recommended is the result of long and successful ex* 
perience. There fa nothing in it which any person of common abilities will find it 
difficult to understand or adopt. It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
ampler rule and praxis, which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever desert^ 
with the hope of finding another more rational or more easy. The book itself will make 
any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practice what it teaches : 
and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most efficient method of 
making their pupifa familiar with its contents, they will not fail to instruct by it as effectu- 
ally as they can by any other. Whoever is acquainted with the grammar of our lan- 
guage, so as to have some tolerable skill in teaching it, will here find almost everything 
that fa true in hfa own instructions, clearly embraced under its proper head, so as to be 
easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, however learned, who, on a pemsal of 
the volume, would not be furnished with some important rules and facts which had not 
before occurred to their own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
write a great deal, and the teacher very little. Bat both should constantly remember that 
grammar is the art of speaking and writing well ; an art which can no more be acquired 
without practice than that of dancing or swimming. And each should be careful to per- 
form hfa part handsomely— without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesitating, faltering, 
miscalllDg, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, misquoting, mfapro- 
nonnoing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance diiagTieeable and inele- 
gant. It is the learner's diction that is to be improved ; and the system will be fbund 
well calcufated to effect that object, because it demands of him, not only to answer quea- 
tioiu on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical application of what he has 
just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not be necessary for the teacher to 
say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up the time by so doing. He should, 
however, carefully superintend their rehearsals ; give the word to the next, when any ona 
em ; and order the exercise in such a manner that either his own voice, or the example 
of hfa beat achofars, may gradually correct the ill habits of the awkward, till all learn to 
nolte with clearness, nndecstaading weU what th^ say, and making it intelliglbfa ta 



tI psbfacs. 

IK T1>» «wtdiieog|»««lng commenoea hmnedhtely after the tort laiwon <rf •ly'*M'*tyt 
and la carried on p r o g rea al Tely till It embraces all the doctrines that are appUcaUa to It. 
If it be performed according to the order prescribed, it will soon make the atodent per- 
fectly familiar with all the primary definitions and roles of grammar, tt requires just 
enoagh of thought to keep the mind attentive to what the lips are uttering ; while it ad* 
vances by smdi eaqr gradations and constant repetitions as leare the pnpU utterly without 
excuse, if he does not know what to say. Being neither wholly eztempotanaons nor 
wh<dly rehearsed by rote, it has more dignity than a school-boy's couTersation, and more 
ease than a fcnmal recitation, or declamation ; and is therefore an exercise well calculated 
to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in ordinary speech— a spedes of elo- 
cution as valuable as anv other. 

191. The best instruction is that which ultimately gives the greatest facOity and skill 
in practice ; and grammar is best taught by that process which brings its docmnes most 
directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — ^which the most ef- 
fectually conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of f>hame upon Uundering 
ignoranoc In the whde range of school exercises, there is none of greater imp<ntence 
than that cf pandng; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in general, more defect- 
ively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is the practice of cor- 
recting false syntax orally, by regular and logical forms of argument ; nor does this 
appear to have been more nbly directed toward the purposes of discipline. There is so 
mudi to be done, in order to effect what is dectirabie in the management uf these things, 
and so little proqiect that eincation will ever be generally raised to a just appredatioD 
of that study which, more than all others, forms tho mind to habits of correct thmkiog ; 
that, in reflecting upon the state of the sdeuce at the present time, and upon the means 
of its improvemmt^ the author cannot but sympathize, in some degree, with the sadness 
of the learned Banctius ; who tells us that he had ** always lamented, and often with 
tears, that whUe other branches of learning were excellently taught, grammar, which li 
the foundation of all others, lay so much n^ected, and that for this n^lect there see m ed 
to be no adequate remedy.** — /Yv/. to Minerva, The grammatical use of language is in 
sweet alliance with the moral ; and a similar regret seems to have prompted the following 
exclamation of the Christian poet : 

" Sacred Interpreter of human thought, 
How few req[)ect or use thee as they ought I ^ — Coteper, 

20. No directiona, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the nnthink* 
ing to speak or write welL That must indeed be an admirable book wbich can aitnu:t levity 
to sober reflecti<m, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, raise vulgarity from 
its fondness f <nr low examples, awaken the spirit which attains to exoellen<7 of ipeedi, 
and cause grammatical exercises to be skillfully managed, where teachers themselves are 
ao often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may be effected by means of a 
better book, if a better can be introduced. And what withstands f — Whatever there is of 
ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is it arrogant to say there is much f 
Alas ! in regard to this, aa well as to many a weightier matter, one may too truly affirm, 
MuUa non mta HctU muttit videnlur— Many things are not as they seem to many.. Com- 
mon errors are apt to conceal themselves from the common mind ; and the appeal to lea- 
aon and just authority is often frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart 
from this, there are difficulties : multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attrnds 
change; improvement requires effort; conflicting theories demand examination; the 
principles of the science are unprofitably disputed ; the end is often divorced from the 
means ; and much that belies the title has been published under the name. 

91. It is certain that the printed formulariea most comm<Hily furnished for the impor- 
tant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or so negligently 
followed, aa to make grammar, in the mouths of our juvenile orators, little else than a 
crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidenUy intended that his book of exercises should 
be oonatantiy used with his grammar ; but he made the examples in the former so dull 
and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the series agreeably to his 
direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume has probably given riae to the 
absurd practioe of endeavoring to teach his grammar without them. The forms of pars- 
ing and correcting which this author furnishes are also misplaced ; and when found by 
the learner, are of little use. They are so verboee, awkward, irregular, and deficient, that 
the pupU must be a duU boy, or utterly ignorant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts 
extemporaneously in better English. When we consider how exceedingly important it is 
that the business of a school should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral ex- 
ercises here spoken of, each pupil should go through his part promptiy, clearly, correctly, 
aad fully, we cannot think it a light objection that these forms, so often to be repeated, 
are badly written. Nor does the objection lie against this writer only : Ab uno dtoos 
omnet. But the reader may demand some illustrations. 

as. First— from his etymological parsing : '* O Virtue ! bow amiable thou art I ** Here 
his form for the word Virtue i»— '* Virtue is a comfnon mbetatUive of the nettfsr gender, 
Vfihe tMrd person, in ths singular number, and the nominative case.** It should have 

n— *'FiniM is aoommon noun, j^enaoi&od proper, of the«eoofufp0r«on, singular huii- 
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b«r, fttmtniiu gvnder, and nondnatlTe oaae." And then th« dellnitloiis of ill these tbiagi 
dHNdd have followed in xegolar nnmenoal order. He gives the olass of this noan wrong; 
for Yirtoe addressed becomes an Individaal ; he gives the gender wrong, and in direct 
oontradiction of what he says of the word, in his section on glider ; he gives the person 
wrong, as may be seen by the pronoun <A^m ; he repeats the definite article three times 
unnecessarily, and inurts two needless prepositions, making them different where the re- 
lation is precisely the same ; and all this, in a sentence of two lines, to tell the properties 
of the noon Virtue/ — But, in etymological parking, the definitions explaining the proper* 
ties of the parts of speech ought to be r^ularly and rapidly rehearsed by the pupil, till all 
of them are perfectly familiar, and till he can discern, with the quickness of thought, 
what is tme or false in the description of any word in any intelligible sentence. All these 
theanthor omits: and, on account of this omission, his whole method of etymological 
pardng is miserably deficient. 

93. Secondly— from his syntactical parsing: **Vice degrndes us.** Here his form for 
the word Vice is — " Vice is a common substantive of the third person, <n lAe singular num- 
ber, and the nominative case.'' , Now, when the learner is told that this is the S3mtactical 
parsing of a noun, and the other the etymQlogical, he will of course conclude, that to ad« 
vanoe from.the etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, is merely to omit the gen- 
dor— this being the only difference between the two forms. But even this difference had 
no other origin than the compiler's carelessness in preparing his octavo book of exerdses 
—the gender being inserted in the duodecimo. And what then f Is the syntactical pars- 
ing of a noun to be precisely the same as the etymological ? Never. But MurxBy, and 
all who admire and follow his work, are content to parse many words bj halves— making 
a difltinotion, and yet often omitting, in both parts of the exercise, everything which con* 
stitntes the difference. He should here have said — '* Vice is a common noun of the third 
person, singular number, neuter gender, and nominative case ; and is the subject of de- 
gradee ; according to the rule which says, * A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a 
verb most be in the nominative case.* Because the meaning is— vice degradee.^^ This is 
the whole description of the word, with its constmction ; and to say less is to leave the 
matter unfinished. 

94. Thirdly— from his " mode of verbally correcting erroneous sentences : * The man 
is prudent which speaks little.' This sentence,'* says Murray, ** is incorrect ; because 
which is a pronoun of the neuter gender^ and does not agree in gender with its antecedent 
many which is masculine. But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in gender, 
etc., aooording to the fifth rule of syntax. Which should thertfore be toho, a relative 
prononn, agrseing with its antecedent man ; and the sentence should stand thus : *The 
man is prudent who speaks littie.' ** Again : ** * After I visited Burope, I returned to 
America.' Thie eentence^" says he, '* i» not correct^ because the verb vinited is in the im- 
psrfeot tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only past, but prior to the time 
referrsd to by the verb returned^ to which it relates. By the thirteenth rule of syntax, 
when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each other, the order of time should 
be observed. The imperfect teneo visited should therefore have been had vieitedy in the 
pluperfect tense, representing the action otvieMng^ not only as past, but also as prior to 
the time of returning. The sentence corrected would stand thus : * After I had visited 
Burope, I vetumed to America.* ** These are the first two examples of Murray's verbal 
corrections, and the only ones retained by Alger in his improved, reoopy-righted edition 
of Murray*s Bxerdses. Yet, in each of them, is the ai^ramontation palpably false ! In 
the former, truly, which should be who; but not because which is of the neuter gender; 
but becanse the application of that relative to persons is now nearly obsolete. Can any 
irammarian forget that, in speaking of brute animals, male or female, we commonly use 
vMch^ and never who f But if which must needs be neuter^ the world is wrong in this. 
^ for the latter example, it is right as it stands, and the correction is, in some sort, tau- 
tological. The conjunctive adverb after makes one of the actions subsequent to the other, 
and gives to the visiting aU the priority that is signified by the pluperfect tense. ''''After 
I visited Burope,*' is equivalent to " When I had visited Burope.** The whole argument is 
therefore void. 

16. These few brief illustrations, out of thousands that m^ht be adduced in proof of 
Chefanltiuess of the c(Mnmon manndis, the author has reluctantiy introduced, to show 
that, even in the most popular books, the grammar of our language has not been treated 
with that care and ability which its importance demands. It is hardly to be supposed 
that men nnnsed to a teacher'Su duties can be qualified to compose such books as will most - 
f a c i lit at e his Isloom. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And while, in respect to 
grammar, the evidences of failure are oonstantiy inducing changes from one syrtem to 
another, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as oonstantiy to end in the same 
disappointment ; perhaps the practical instructions of an experienced teacher, long and 
■asidnonsly devoted to the study, may approve themselves to many, as seasonably supply- 
ing the aid and guidance which they require. 

95. From the doctrines of grammar novelty is rigidly excluded. They consist of de- 
tdls to which taste can lend no charm and genius no embellishment. A writer may ex- 
piBBi th«m with neatness and perspicuity— their importance alone can oonunend them to 

Tet| in drawing his illnstrations from the stores of literatore, the gnmrnariaa 
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fc rnltrrn thg rtnlliwiM of mlnnrn inntmrflnn Booh examplei have been takBn from Tici- 
oiw Mitlioii^ mad interqwraed through the following pogeiL 

57. The morel effect of eerly le«M»i« beinga point of the utmost Importanae, it is eipe- 
daUj inonmbent on all thoee who are endeavoring to confer the ben^te of intelleotnel 
ooltore, to guard against the admlasion or the inculcation of any principle which maj 
have an improper tendencyt and be ultimately prejudicial to those whom thqr iaetractr 
In preparing this treatise for publication, the author has been soUdtous to avoid vnrj- 
thing that ooald be offensive to the moat delicate and scrupulous reader; and, of the 
■rrersl thousands of quotatioas given, he trusts that the greater pari will be oonaidned 
valuable cm account of the sentiments they contain. 

58. He has not thought it needful, in a work of this kind, to encumber his peges with 
a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish very minutely what is oofpied 
and what is original. All stxict definitions of the same thing are neoesssrily similar. The 
doctrines of the work are. for the most part, expressed in hfs own language and iUnstBatsd 
by that of others. Where authority was requiaite, names have been inserted ; and in 
geaena also where there was room. In the doctrinal parts of the volume, not only quo- 
tations from others, but most examples made for the occasion, are marked with guiUe- 
nets, to distinguish them from the main text ; while, to almost everything which is 
really taken from any other known writer, a name or refeience is added. In the exerdsss 
for ooireotioa few references have been given ; because it is no credit to any author, to 
have written bad Knglish. But the intelligent reader will recognise as quotations a liuge 
portion of the examples, and know from what works they are taken. To the school-boy 
this knowledge is ndther important nor interesting. 

99. Many of the definitions and rules of grammar have so long been pubUc p r ope rl y, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it is difficult, if not impoorible, to 
know to whom they originally bdonged. Of these, the author has fredy availed hinudf, 
though seldom without some amendment; while he has carefully abstained from every- 
thing on which he supposed there could now be any individual, daim. He has therefore 
fewer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those'who are reputed to have 
Written with snffident originality on the snbject. 

80. In truth, not a line has here been copied with any view to save the labor of oom- 
poaition ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writsr 
pro p os e d to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hope to 
write wdl with little reflection, it is true, that the ports of this treatise which have cost 
Um the most labor, are thoM which " consist chiefly of materials selected from the writ- 
ings of others.^* These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, but the 
proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient grammarians, ought 
to be taken from other authors. But so much have the makers of our modem gxammara 
been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their readers, that the 
andent exactness on this point would often appear pedantic. If any phrssea and sen- 
tences dther original or anonymous will therefore be found among the illustrations of 
the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would demand for every 
thing of this kind the authority oi a great name. Anonymous examples are sufflcient to 
dnddate prindples, if not to establish them; and dnddation is often the sole purpose 
for which an example is needed. 

81. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authority for what he teaches ; for every language, being the common prop* 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded agidnst any caprice of individuals, 
and eapedally against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary deflni 
tions and rules. ** Since the matter of which we are treating,*^ says the phildogist of 
Salamanca, "is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, n<MM 
ought to wond«r if we sometimes deviate from the track of great men ; for, with what> 
ever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have confirmed his 
assertions by reason, and also by examples, he shall win no confidence in respect to 
grammar. For, as Seneca says, Epistie fi&, * Grammarians are the guardians^ not the 
OMUhort, ot language.' ^—Mifurva, Lib. i.. Gap. ii. Yet, as what is intuitivdy seen to 
be true or ftdse, is already suffldentiy proved or detected, many points in grammar need 
nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it would seem an injurious 
rsOection on the understanding of the reader, to accumulate proofs of what cannot but 
be evident to all who speak the language. 

8S. Among men of the same pnrfession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as they 
become competitors for the same prise ; but in competition there is nothing dishonorable. 
While excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sou^t by unfair meana. 
It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who has the most com* 
pletdy executed the worthiest design. But no worthy dedgn can need a false apology; 
and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious modesty, which prompts 
a man to disdaim in one way what he assumes in another — or to underrate tba duties of 
his oflloe, that he may boast of having "done all that could reasonably be expected.* 
Wlttarar proCoMes to have improved the science of English grammar, must daim toknotf 



VHn«f «&• idAtt«r ttmi tliA genenlUgr of SntfHiOi gnanmariaiift; Mid te nbe b«elin 
vfth gaylng that **llttlB mil be oocpeotod** from tiM ofllMho wmxaam, miut bewoagftdly 
oontisdioted when he la hdd to have done mnoh. Neither tte ordtewy power of epeeoh, 
ner enroi the •bitt^ to write im pec M Aj on oomnum toplos, nwkee a man a oritfe among 
eritioa, or enablea him to judge of litmuy merit. And if, ty yirtoe of theee qoaliflca- 
tlona alone, a man will become a grammarian or a connoiewcv; he can hold the rank 
only by oonrteqf^-Hioourtefly which is content to degrade the ohanuster, that hie inferior 
pretendone may be aooepted and honored under the name. 

88. By the force of a late popular example, BtiU too widely infinentlal, grammatical 
anthonhip has been rednoed in the view of many, to little or nothing more than a mere 
eerring-np of materials anonymously borrowed ; and, what is most remarkable, even for 
an indlfflermt performance of this low oOoe, nob only unnamed reviewers, but several 
writers of note^ have not sampled to bestow the hic^est praise of grammatical ezcdlenoe I 
And thus the palm of Euperinr skill in grammar, has been borne away by a gMrt fe§ §» d 
campOer ; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme required, as to deny it even 
the oommon courtesies of compilation. What marvel is it, tha^ under the wing of snoh 
authority, many writers have sinoe sprung up, to improve upon this most happy design ; 
iriiila all who were o(»npetent to the task, have been disconrsged from attempting any- 
tiiing like a oomidete grammar of our language? What motive shsll excite a man to 
long^ontimied diligence, where snch notions prevail as give mastership no hope of pref- 
ereacs^ and where the praise of his ingenuity and the reward of his labors must needs 
be inconsiderable, till some honored compiler usurp them both, and bring his ** most use- 
ful matter** before the worid under better auspices T If the love of learning supply such 
a motive, who that has generonidy yielded to the impnlBe. will not now, like Johnson, 
leel himself reduced to an ** humble drudge *^~or, like Fenzonius, apologise for the ap- 
paxcnt foUy of devoting his time to such a subject as grammar f 

84. Since the first edition of this work, more than two hundred new compends, many 
of them prafessing to be abstracts of Jfirrroy with improvements, have been added to 
oar Ust of Bnglish grammars. The author has examined abcot one hundred and fifty, 
and seen advertisements or notices of neariy half as many more. Being various in char- 
acter, they will of course be variously estimated ; but, so far as he can judge, they are. 
without eKoepfcion« works of little or no real merit, and not likely to be much patronized 
or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would have been inclined en- 
tirdy to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of several of them have 
committed upon the f trowing digest, were it not possible that by such a frittering-away 
of his wcric, he himself mig^t one day seem to some to have copied that from others 
which was first taken from him. Trusting to make it manifest to men of learning, that 
in the production of these Institutes far more has been done for the grammar of our Ian- 
gnaga, than any single hand had before achieved within the limits of a school-book, and 
that with perfect fairness towsrds other writers ; he cannot but feel a wish that the in- 
tqgiity of his text should be preserved, whatever else may befall ; and that the multitude 
of scribblen who judge it so needful to remodel Murray's defective compilation, would 
forbear to pubUsh under his name or their own what they find only in the following 



88. Themmerivalryof their authorship is no subject of concern; but it is enough ftnr 
any iagennoos msn to have toiled for years in solitude to complete a work of public utility, 
without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it. Accidental coincidences in 
books are unfreqnent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of the most sensitive. 
But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor disputable, it is not easy, 
in this bsaten track of literature, for persons of little reading to know what is, or is not, 
original. Datss must be accurately observed. Many things must be minutely com- 
pared* And who will undertake such a task, but he that is personally interested ? Of 
the thousands iriw are forced into the paths of learning, few ever care to know, by what 
pfcme er , or with what labor, their way was cast up for them. And even of those who are 
h onest l y engaged in teaching, not many are adequate judges of the comparative merits 
of the great number of books on this subject. The oommon notions of mankind conform 
mere eadly to fadiion than to truth ; and, even of Wivna things within thdr reach, the 
majority seem content to take their opinions upon trust, fience, it is vain to expect that 
that which is intrinslcslly best, will be everywhere preferred ; or that which is merito- 
riously elaborate, adequately appreciated. But common sense might dictate that learning 
Is not onoounged or respected by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of 
sdsBors to the pen. 

aSk The teal history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous Impressions are 
entartaiiied concerning it : because the story of the system most generally received, has 
navar bean fnlly told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never worth 
teDing. In the distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made by the 
hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of the saying : **Unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance ; but from him that hath not, 
AaO ha takan away even that which he hath.^ Some whom fortune has made popular, 
hsva bean greatly overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into the account; 
daw It is manltet^ .hat with no eztraardiaary daims to «ither,thqr have takan the 
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▼e»y tunmo ^ mak inoag gtMnBMiriMi«» md thrown, the karalag and. tthafairf^ttMW 
into the duidttp or made them trikmtMy to their own mooeH mad popidarity. 

d7. Few writers on «nunmAr have been more noted than lily and Mnxmj. A. law 
was made in England by Henry the Eighth, commanding Lily's grammar *' only evecy- 
where to be taught, for the use of iMumers pnd for the hurt in changing of sohoole- 
maiaten.'^— Py^. to LUy^ p. xiv. Being long kept in foroe by means of a special inquiry 
directed to be made by the bishops at their sUted visitationa, this law, for three hundred 
years, imposed the book on aU the established schools of the reabn. Yet it is oertain, 
that about one-half of what has thn»gone under the name of Lily, (*' beoanae," aays one 
of the patentees, '' he had eo oonHAtroble a hand in the composition,'*) was written by 
Dr. Ctolet, by Braamua, or by others who improved the work after Lily*s death. (See 
Ward's Preface to the book, 1798.) And of the other half, history inddentaUy teUs, that 
neither the scheme nor the tesct was original. The Printer^s Grammar, London, 1787, 
speaking of the art of type-fonndbtg says : ^' The Italians in a short time brought it to 
that perfection, that in the beginning of the year 1474, they cast a letter not much inferior 
to the best types of the present age ; as may be seen ina Latin Grammar written by Omnir 
bonus Leonicenus, and printed at Padua on January 14, 1474 ; from whom our araaunoi- 
rian, LOy, lUu uUc&n the enUremAamettf hit grctmmar^cnuitranitGriieatMMoreaUH pari 
thereof, without paving any regard to the memory qf tMe author.^ The historian then 
proceeds to speak about types. See alflo the History of Printing, 8to, London, 1770. 
TUs is the grammar which bears upon iU title page : " Qttam eotam Begia Ma^eetat in 
omnOme scholie docendam praxipit.^ 

88. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose Tarious labors in tha 
compilation of books our schools are under many obligations. But in origiiml thought 
and critical skill he fell far below most of " the authors to whom,^* he oem fOe s ce , ** the 
grammatical part of his compilation is princtpcMy indebted for its materials ; namely, 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, PriesUey, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Ooote, Blair, and Oamp- 
bell.'^— Znirod. to Oram., p. 7. It is oertain and evident that he entered upon his task 
with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs us, that, '* Orammar did 
not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publication of his first 
work on that subject ; " that, ** His grammar, as it appeared in the first edition, waa 
completed in rather less than a year — though he had an intervening illness, which for 
several weeks stopped the progress of the work ; " and thiUi, *^ the Bzerdaes and Key were 
also composed in about a year."— £</if of L, Murray, p. 188. From the very first sentenoe 
of his book, it appears that he cntortained but a low and most erroneona idea of the duties 
of that sort of character in which he waa about to come before the public. He improperly 
imagined, aa many others have done, that ** little can be expected '" from a modem gram- 
marian, or (aa he choae to ezpreas it) ''from a new compikUion, besides a careful aeleo- 
tion of the most useful matter, and some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it 
to the understanduig, and the gradual progress of learners."— /ntrod. to Oram., Svo^ p. 6 ; 
ISmo, p. 8. As if, to be master of his own art— to think and write well himself, were no part 
of a grammarian's business ! And agam, aa if the jewels of scholarship^ thus carefully se- 
lected, could need a burnish or a foil from other hands than those which fashioned them I 

89. Murray's general idea of the doctrines of grammar was judicious. He attempted 
no broad innovation on what had been previously taught ; for he liad neither the vunity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his time in labors 
utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems to have 
done much to promote and facilitate the study of our language. But his notion of gram- 
matical authorship, cuts off from it all pretense to literary merit, for the sake of doing 
good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his own aasnmptionSr 
his language on this point is highly injurious toward the very authors whom heoopied. 
To justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with others, under a degrade 
ing necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and which every man of genius or 
learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars disprove his assertion, it ia time 
to have a new one that will ; for, to expect the perfection of grammar from him who 
cannot treat the subject in a style at once original and pure is absurd. He says, '' The 
greater part of an Bnglish grammar must necessarily be a compilation ; " and adds, with 
reference to his own, '' originality belongs to but a small portion of it. This I have 
acknowledged ; and I trust this acknawiedgement will protect me from all attacks, 
grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular assumptions."— £eM«r, 1811. The 
acknowledgment on which he thus relies does not appear to have been made till hia 
grammar had gone through several editions. It was then inserted as follows: '*In a 
work which professes to be a compilation, and which, firom the nature and design qf it, 
must consist chiefly of materials selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely neoM- 
sary to apologise for the use which the compiler has made of his predecessor's labors^ or 
for omitting to insert their names."- /nXrod. to Oram., 8vo, p. 7 ; ISmo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone Is 
answerable ; but the nature and design of grammar, are no less repugnant to the stn^ 
of this apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked fay 
Murray in his work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more accurate, than 
that which he literally copied from Lowth. To the Short Introduction alone h« waa in- 
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rtorrild»> tt«n m I mi i di efl aad twtatr pazagniAis ; ■lid wrsB In tiMW Hbtn an 
many thiBga olnioiialy-«rr(m«oiu. Mimy ol the best ptaoUoal notee were tidcen fiom 
FiMdegr ; yet it was he, at whoae doctrines were pointed most of those '* positlou aad dia- 
onssloQs,** which akNie the antfaorolaims as originaL To some, however, his own alteratioiii 
may have given rise ; fw, where he *' perenadea himself he is not destitnte of originality,** 
he ia often awning against the text of hiA own earlier editions. Webetev^ weU-known 
oomplalntaof Murray's nnfaimess, had a far better oanse than reqoital; for there waa 
no genero s ity in ascribing them to peevishness, though the passages in question were not 
worth copying. On perftpiouity and aocmtacy, about sixty pages were extracted from Bhdr ; 
and it requires no great critical acumen to discover, that they axe miserably dsAoient in 
both. On the law of langui^;e, there are fifteen pages from OampbeU ; which, with a few 
Bxceptiona, are well written. The rules for spelling are the same as Walker's ; the third 
one, however, is a grosa blunder; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a 
place for minute criticism, Uenushes almost innumerable might be pointed out. It might 
easily be shown that almost every rule laid down in the book for the obsenramoe of the 
learner, was repeatedly Violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those 
who have idnce abridged or modifled the worli, an abler grammarian than he who com- 
piled it. Who will pretend that Flint, Alden, Gomly, Jaudon, Russell, Bacon. Lyon, Miller, 
Alger, Maltby, Ingersoll, Fisk, Qreenleaf, Merchant, Ktrkham, Cooper, B. O. Greene, 
Woodward, Smith, or Froet, has exhibited greater skill f It is curious to observe, how 
firequmdy a grammatiGal blunder committed by Hurray, or some one of his predecessors, 
has escaped the notice of all these, as well as of many others who have found it easier to 
copy him than to write for themselves. 

41. But Murray's grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, and made 
oommoa stock in trade,— being published, both in Bngland and in America, by book- 
aellers oi the most extensive oonmpondenoe, and highly commended even by those who 
were most interested in the sale of them, — ^bave been eminently successful with the pub- 
lic ; and, in ttie opinion of the world, snocess ia the strongest proof of merit Nor haa 
the force of this argument been overlooked by those who have written in aid of his popu- 
hurily. It is the strong point in most of the commendations which have been bestowed 
upon Mnnay as a grammarian. A recent eulogist computes, that, ** at least five millions 
of copies ot his various school-books have been printed ; " particularly commends him for 
his ** candor and liberality toward rival authors; ** avers that, " he went on, examining 
and correcting his grammar, through all its forty editions, till he brought it to a d^rree 
of perfection which will render it as permanent as the English language itself ; " oensures 
(and not without reason) the ** presumption ** of those ** superficial critics'* who have 
attempted to amend the work, and usurp his honors; and, regarding the oomirilei*s con- 
fession of his indebtedness to others, but as a mark of *' his exemplary diiBdence of his 
own merits,** adds (in very bad English), ** Perhaps there never was an author whoss 
anoossa and fame were fnors uneseiMefed iv him^e^f^ than Unaiey Mvrrav.^'~1%^ Friend, 
VoL iU., p. 88. 

41 In a New York edition of Murray*8 Grammar, printed in 1812, there was Inserted 
a "Gantion to the Public,** by Collins & Co., his American correspondents and publishers. 
In which are set forth the unparalleled success and merit of the work, " as it came in puritp 
from the pen of the author; ** with an eamcRt remonstrance against the several revi^d 
BdUUma which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other placM, and against the 
unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in altering the work, under pre- 
tensa of improving it. In this article it is stated, ** that the whole of these mutilated edi- 
tioaa have been seen and examined by Lindley Murray himself, and that they have met 
with hie decided diaapprobati<m. Every rational mind,** continue these gentlemen, 
** wm agree with him, that, *the rights ofUoing authors^ and the interesU qfedence and 
Uterature, demanded the abolition of this ungewroiu practice,''^* Here, then, we have 
the opinion and feeling of Murray himself upon this tender point of right. Here we see 
the tables turned, and other men judging it *' scarcely necessary to apologize for the use 
which thejf have made of their predecessors* labors.** 

48. It is not intended by the introduction of these notices to Impute to Murray any- 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuracies and 
defioiendes which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and which of course 
he did not discover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to such perfec- 
tion as has been ascribed to it; for, by way of apology for his frequent alterations, he 
Bays, **• Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements, and are, perhaps, never 
complete.** But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions ; and, in order to ob- 
tain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it seems necessary first 
to convince them that it is poeHbUe to compose a better grammar than Murray's, without 
being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise is not such, a great deal of time has 
besn thrown away upon a useless project ; and if it is, the achievement is no fit subject 
for either pride or envy. It differs from his, and from every grammtu: based upon his. as 
a new map, drawn from actual and minute surveys, differs from an old one, compiled 
cfaisfly from others still older and confessedly still more imperfect. The region and the 
scope are easentially the same ; the tracing and the coloring are more original ; and (if 
the nadar can pardon the suggestion) perhaps more aocorate and vivid. 
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44 H6 ivlio BMkfli a new gnmniar does nothing for tlw id^MMBiB^ 
lew his perfoniumoe «xoel all eaxUer ones designed for the nme porpoee ; •ndnoCliingfor 
his own honor unless sooh ezoeUenoe result from the ezerdse of his own ingennHy and 
taste. A good style naturally oonunends itself to every reader--«Ten to him who oanno* 
tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to b^ere that the true princi- 
ples of practica] grammar, dedaoed from custom and sanctioned by time, will never be 
generally saperseded by anything which individnal caprice may substitnte. In the vspab- 
lie of letters there will always be some who can distingnish merit; and it is impossibla 
that these shonld ever be converted to any whimsical theory of language, which goes ta 
make void the learning of past ages. Thoe will always bo some t^o can disocm the de- 
ference between originality of style and innovation in doctrine— between a due regard to 
the opinions of others and an actual usurpation of their text ; and it is incrediUe that 
these shonld ever be satisfied with any mere compUatioa of grammar, or with any such 
authorship as either confesses car betrays the writer^s own incompetence. For it is not 
true that ' * an English grammar must necessarily be," in any considerable degree, if at aU, 
** a compilation ; ** nay, on such a tiieme, and in " the grammati6al part^ of the work, all 
compilation, beyond a fair use of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either volun- 
tarily furnished or free to all, most unavoidabty implies— not conscious **abUll7,'* gener- 
ously doing honor to rival merit-^ior ^* ezemplacy diifidoioe ** modestly veiling its own- 
but inadequate skill and inferior talents bribing the puUle by the spoils of genius, and 
seeking precedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

45. All praise of excellence must needs be comparatiye, because the thing itself is so, 
To excel in grammar is but to know better than othera wherein grammatical excellence 
consiBts. Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond whidi such learning may not 
be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the subject as in 
the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon a theme so humble 
and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson snggests in his masterly prefoce, '*that a whole hfe 
cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole Ufa would not be suf- 

^ fidcnt." Who then wiU suppose, in the face of such facts and confessions as have been 
* exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of JCunay, or among the various modifl* 
cations of tbem by other hands, we have sny such work as deserves to be made a perma- 
nent standard of instruction in English granunar? The author of this treatise will not 
pretend that it is perfect; though he has bestowed upon it no inconsiderable psins, that 
the narrow limits to which it must needs be confined, might be filled up to the utmost ad- 
vantage of the learner, as weil as to the best direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A Key to the Oral Exereisea in FMae SytUax is inserted in the Onunmar, that the 
pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. Befaiig 
acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected to state the 
error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It is the opinion 
of s(nne teachen that no Key in aid of the student should be glvf n. Accordingly many 
grammars, not destitute of exercises in false syntax, are published without either formutos 
of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. But English grammar, in any exten- 
sive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for the young, when we have used 
out best endeavors to free it from all obscurities and doubts. The author thinks he 
has learned from experience, that, with explicit help of thte sort, most pupils will not 
onty gain more knowledge of the art in a given time, but in the aid find their anqniritioni 
moise satisfactory f"^'^ nuace pemnanenL 

47. From the first edition of the following treatise there was made by the anthoc, for 
the use of young learners, a brief abstract, entiUed, '*?%« Ftrwt Unea of EngUth Gtum- 
mar ; ** in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original w<»rk, with a new 
series of examples for their application in parsing. Much that is impraiant in the gram- . 
mar of the language was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was it designed for 
those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out. But economy, as well as con- 
venience, demands small and cheap treatises for children ; and thof e teachers who ap- 
prove of this system of grammatical instruction will find many reasons for preferring the 
First Lines to any other compend, as sn introduction to the study of these Institutes. 

48. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
study of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young, the 
author now presents his finished labors to the candor and discernment of those to whom 
is committed the important business of instruction. H ow far he has succeeded in the exe- 
cution of his design is willingly left to the just decision at those who are qnaliflad to 
judge. 

GOOLD BBOWW. 
Stoitea, LnrM, Hah., 18fi4, 
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Tam MiiooMMMk now prettj waD-known m **Browxi*8 IiMtttDtm of Bngllah Onu» 
mar," mm my fint attempt at antiumhlp In the diaracter of a grammarian ; and, aatia* 
faetory m» it haa been to the many thocuanda who have need it, It haa nevorthelefla, like 
all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been foond gaaceptible of sandiy impor- 
tant emeadationa. So that I moat believe with Mnmy, that, '* Works of this natnze 
admit of repeated improvemenU ; and are, perhaps, never complete." It cannot^ how- 
ever, be said in my favor, as it has been in oommendadon of this author, that, *'He went 
on examining and correcting hla grammar tkrough all Ue forty edMotul till he brought 
it to the ntmoet degree of perfection ; '^ bat something haa been done m this way, tbrse 
or foor of the early editions of the Institutes having been severally retouched and im- 
proved by the anthci^s hand ; and now, an undiminished demand for the work having 
oontinned to spread its reputation, I have at length the satisfaction to have endeavored 
yet once again to render it still more worthy of the public favor. 

The time which haa elapsed since the author first published this work, haa been 
mainly spent fai labors and studies tending very directly to enlarge and mature his 
kaowledge of Bnglish Qrammar; and, especially, to bettor his aoquaintance with the 
great variety of books and essays which have been written upon it The principal result 
of these labors and studies has b6en given to the world in his large work entitled *' The 
Otammar of Bnglish Orammars." To conform the future editions of these Institntea 
more nearly to the text of this large Orammar, to supply some deficiencies which have 
been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former work, to divide the book 
more systematically into chapters and snbdivisionfl, and to correct a few typographical 
enors which had crept in, were the objects contemphtted in the revision which has now 
been effected. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 
claas-book are, on some aooounts, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures at 
an upon them, is ever hable to subject his patrons and best friends to more or less incon- 
▼enieaoe ; and for this he should be very sore of having presented, in every instance, an 
ample oompensation. It is believed that the changes which the present revision exhibits, 
though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in schools, a ooncurrent 
nse of old editions with the new, till the former may be sofficientiy worn out What has 
been added or changed, win therefore lack no justification ; and the author will rest, 
with suffldeiit assurance, in the hope that the intelligent patronage which has hitherto 
been giving more and more publicity to his earliest teachings, will find decidedly, and 
wfthout misfiairo, in this improved form of the work, the beet common school Orammaf 
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INTRODTJCTORY. 



LANGUAGB. 

W« can fhink of any object which we hare seen — a tree^ tot example 
.^-80 as to see it in the mind, like an image or picture. This mental 
image or picture is called an idea of the tree. The word tree enables 
us to express the idea, either in speaking or writing. Words serve to 
bring to the mind the ideas of things previously observed. Thus we 
maj think of various things, and recall to our minds the Ideas of them 
by such words as the following : — 

Ahorse. 
A white horse. 
A soldier on horseback 
A lady riding a black horse. 
A horse running away with a carriage. 

In a similar manner may be brought to the mind the ideas of things 
heard, smelt, tasted, or felt. Thus : — 

Thunder. — ^The thunder peals. 

A rose.— The rose has a sweet smelL 

An orange. — ^The orange has a sweet and acid taste. 

Velvet. — ^Velvet is soft and smooth to the touch. 

When we try to think of these things, we find that, although we can 
teem to hear, smell, taste, or feel them, we cannot do this so clearly as 
we can see in the mind a tree, a horse, or other object of sight Hence 
we say, the ideas of things seen are clearer than those obtained through 
any of the other senses. 

In t hinking we combine ideas in various ways. Thus : — 

The bird builds its nest in the tree. 

Here we have several ideas combined in a single thought : — of the 
bird, of buMingf of a nest, of a tree ; and these are related to each other' 
in various ways :— the bird builds ; the nest is built ; the nest is in the 
tree. There are, thus, four ideas of things, and several ideas of their 
calations one to another. 



18 LANG GAGE. 

We cannot think without constantlj using man j ideas ; and we cannot 
think clearlj or communicate our thoughts to other persons without 
using words to represent those ideas. These words joined together In 
the right way make language. 

Language is the expression of our thoughts in speak« 
ing or in writing. 

There are two kinds of language : spoken language and 
written language. 

Obs. 1.— Lancfuagb, in the primitive sense of the term, emhraced only 
Tocal expression, or human speech uttered by the mouth ; but, after let- 
ters were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became two- 
fold, spoken and written ; so that the term language now signifies any 
series cf sounds or letters formed into words and employed for the expres- 
sion of t/umght 

Obs. 2.— Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because 
they represent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form 
words of themselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of 
thought, even independently of sound. Literature being the counter- 
part of speech, and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot 
read and write is about as deficient in language as the well-instructed 
deaf mute : perhaps, more so ; for ooptousness^ even of speech, results 
from letters. 

By grammar we leam how to use language correctlj 
both in speaking and in writing. 

English grammar is the art of speaking and writ 
ing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts, namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate 
words, and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, 
with their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
Tersification. 



PART I. 



OBTHOQBABHT. 

Orthography treats of letters^ syUaUdSy s^paratt 
words, and spelling. 

I.— LETTERS. 

A letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, commonly^ 
representing some elementary sound of a word. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called its power : 
when any letter of a word is not sounded, it is said to be 
silent or mute. 

The letters in the English alphabet are twentynriz ; the ele 
mentary sounds in the language are about thirty-siz. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance with 
their names, iheir classes, iheir powers, and their /orww. 

The letters are printed, written, or otherwise represented 
in a variety of forms. The following are the four chief modes 
of representation : — 

1. Roman : A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, H h, 
Ii,Jj, Kk,Ll,Mm, Nn, Oo, Pp, Qq, Kr, S8,Tt> 
U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. Italic: Aa,Bh, Gc,Dd,Ee,Ff, Gg,Hh,Ii, 
Jjy Kh, L I, Mm, Nn, O o, P p, Q^Rt, 8%^ Tt 
Uu, Vv, Ww, Xx, Ty, Za. 
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LBTTTEBS. 21 

Classes of the Letters. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which forms a perfect sound when 
ottered alone ; as, a, ^^ o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectlj 
uttered till joined to a vowel ; as, &, e;, d. 

The vowels are a, d, % o, u^ and sometimes w and y. 
AH the other letters are consonants. 

TT or y is called a con^nant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable; as in wine, twme, whvne^ ye^ 
yety youth : in all other cases,* these letters are vowels ; as 
in newh/j dewy, eye^brow ; Yssd^ Ystadt, yttria. 

Classes of Consonants. 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and- 
mutes. 

A semivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly 
sounded without a vowel, so that at the end of a syllable 
its sound may be protracted ; as, 2, n, 0, in al^ cm, az. 

A mute is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all 
without a vowel, and which at the end of a syllable sud- 
denly stops the breath ; as, k^p^ t, in ak^ aj>y at. 

The semivowels are /, h, j, I, m, n, r, «, v, w, ar, y, z, and c 
and g soft : but w or y at the end of 'a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sotmd of c, /, g, h, j, 8, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong breath. 

Four of the semivowels, — I, m, n, and r, — are termed liquids^ 
on account of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others^ — 
V, w, y, and z, — are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; 6, d, k, p, q, t, and c and g liard : 
three of these, — k, q, and c hard — sound exactly alike: 2^ ^ 
iod g hard, stop the voice less suddenly than the rest 
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S3 OBTHOaBAPHT. 

Obs. 1.— The foregoing diyision of the letters Is of yerj great antiquity, 
and, in respect to Its principal features, sanctioned hj almost uniyersal 
anthoritj. Aristotle, three hundred and thirty jears before Christ, di« 
Tided the Greek letters into votoeU, semivowels^ and mutes, and declared 
that no syllable could be formed without a vowel. Some modem 
writers, howeyer, not well satisfied with this ancient distribution of the 
elements of learning, have contradicted the Stagirite, and divided both 
sounds and letters into new classes, with various new names. Dr. Bush, 
author of ''the Philosophy of the Human Voice," resolves the letters 
into ^^ tonics, subtanies, and atonies;" and avers that ''consonants alone 
may form syllables.*' Other authors have used the terms voeais, siUh 
vocals, and aspirates in classifying the elementary sounds. 

Obs. 2. — Certain consonants or consonantal sounds are often dis- 
tinguished in pairs, by way of contrast with each other, the one being 
called flat and the other sha/rp : as, b andp; d and t; g hard and k; 
■ "nd «A; V and // ih flat and th sharp ; z and sharp s; zh and sh. 
These, with reference to each other, are sometimes termed correlaUtes 
or cognates. 

Powers of the Letters. 

The powers of thie letters are properly those elementary 
sotinds which their figures are used to represent ; but letters 
formed into words are capable of communicating thought 
independently of sound. 

The vowel sounds which form the basis of the Eng- 
lish language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are heard 
at the beginning of the words, ate, at, ah, aU, eel, ell, ide, illy 
old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of li in buU, 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these four- 
teen primary sounds may be joined together, as in ay, oil, oiU, 
Old; and all of them may be preceded or followed by certain 
motions and positions of the lips and tongue, which will 
severally convert them into other terms in speech. Thus the 
same essential sounds may be changed into a new series of 
words by an /; &s, fate, fat, far, fcUl, feel, fell, JUe, Jill, fdd, 
fond, fool, fuse, fuss, fuU. Again, into as many more with a 
p ; as, pate, pat, par, paU, peel, pdl, pile, piU, pole, pond, poci^ 
ptde, purl, pulL 
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The simple consonant sounds in English are 
twenty-two : they are marked by b, d,f, g hard, h, k, l^ m, n, 
^9i p, r, 8, sh, t, th sharp, th flat, v, w, y, z, and zh. But zh is 
written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of « in 
pleasure^ or z in azure. 

All these sounds are beard distinctly in the following words: 
buy, dieyfiSy guy, high, hie, lie, my, nigh, eying, pie, rye, sigh, 
shy, tie, thigh, thy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. Again : most of 
them may be repeated in the same word if not in the same 
syllable ; as in bibber, diddle, fifty, giggle, high-hung^ cackle, 
lily, mimic, ninny, singing, pippin, mirror^ hi88e9t,JleMh'bru8ht 
tittle, thinketh, thither, vivid, witwal, union, vision. 

Obs. 1. — ^The possible combinations and mutations of the twenty-six 
letters of our alphabet are many millions of millions. But those clusters 
which are unpronounceable, are useless. Of such as may be easily 
uttered, there are more than enough for all the purposes of useful writ* 
ing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as about edz or seyen 
and thirty plain elementary sounds, represented by characters still fewer, 
we derive such a variety of oral and written signs, as may suffice to ex- 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all men in all ages. 

Obs. 2. — ^Dififerent vowel sounds are produced by opening the mouth 
differently, and placing the tongue in a peculiar manner for each ; but 
the voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or time, and bUU utter the same 
vowel power. 

Obs. 3. — Each of the vowel sounds may be variously expressed by 
letters. About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldom. 
If ever, used alone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily 
learn to utter them all, separately, according to the foregoing series. Let 
us note them as plainly as possible : eigh, ft, ah, awe, (h, C, eye, T, oh, 
d, 00, yew, a, il. Thus the eight long sounds, eigh, ah, awe, eh, eye, ohf 
ooh, yew, are, or may be words ; but the six less vocal, called the short 
vowel sounds, as in at, et, it, ot, ut, put, are commonly heard only in 
eonnection with consonants ; except the first, which is perhaps the most 
frequent sound of the vowel A or a — a sound sometimes given to the 
word a, perhaps most generally ; as in the phrase, *' twice & day." 

Obs. 4. — With us, the consonants J and X represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds : hence they r re never doubled. J is equivalent to 
dzk ; and Z, either to A» or to gz. The former ends no English Irord, 
and the latter begins none. To the initial X of foreign wordi^ we 
always give the simple sound of Z ; as in Xerxes, xebec. 
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Obs. 5. — ^The ooasonAiits O and Q have no Mxmda peonliar to tlieift 
•elves. Q has always the power of k, and is constantly followed bj ii 
and some vowel or two more in the same syllable ; as in qtiakey guett^ 
quit, quoit G is hard, like k, before a, o, and u ; and soft, like «, before 
«, f', and y : thus the syllables <ja, ce, ci, co, cuy cy, are pronounced Aw, ««, 
«t, A», kUf gy. 8 before e preserves the former sonnd, but coalesces 
with the latter ; hence the syllables, sea, see, aei, 9eo, 9cu, scy, are sounded 
9ka, M, Ji, ska, 9ku, sy, Ce and d have sometimes the sound of th; ai 
in ocean, socials Ch commonly represents the sound of teA; as in church, 

Obs. 6. — G, as well as C, has different sounds before different vowels. 
G is always hard, or guttural, before a, o, and u; and generally soft, 
likej', before e, »', ory: thus the syllables, ga, ge, gi, go, gu, gy, are pro 
nounoed ga, Je, ji, go, gu, Jy. 

Forms of the Letters. 

In the English language, the Eoman characters are geneiw 
ally employed ; sometimes, the Italic ; and occasionallj, the 

CfWb (Snglisl). In writing, we use the &roij^t. 

The letters have severally two forms, by which they are 
distmguished as capitals and small letters- 
Small letters constitute the body of every work, and capi- 
tals are used for the sake of eminence and ^stinction. 

Mvlesfar the use of Capitals. 

Bulb I. — ^Tttlbs of Books. 
The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, should 
be printed in capitals. When books are merely mentioned, the ohiei 
words in their titles begin with capitals, and the other letters are small ; 
18, '' Pope's Essay on Man." 

Bulb n.— First Words. 
The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause separately 
numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a capital. 

BuLE m.— Nambs of Deity. 
All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, Ood^ Jehotah, 
ihs Almighty, the Supreme Being. 

BxTLB rv.— Proper Names. 
Titles of office or honor, and proper names of every description, shoul# 
begin with capitals; as. Chief Justice Hale, WHUamf London, the Ptarl^ 
the Albion^ the Spectator, the Thames, 
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SUUB Y.^OkIBCT PBBSOinFIKIX 

file name of an object personified, when it oonTejs an idea Btrictijr 
indrndnaly should begin with a capital ; as, 

"Come, gentle Spring^ ethereal mildnesBi come." 

BuiA VL— WoBDS Dbbitkd. 
Words deriyed from proper names of persons or places should begin 
with capitals ; as, NewUmian^ Qreeian^ Boman, 

% 

BUUS Vn.— I AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, ^* Out of the depths 
haTe /cried unto thee, Lord.** 

Buus Vm.— Ik Poetry. 
Ereiy line in poetry, except what is regarded as malriug but one 
▼eiae with the line preceding, should begin with a capital ; as, 
'' Our sons their fathers' failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." — Pope, 

Bulb EL — ^Examples, etc. 
A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, should begin 
with a capital ; as, " Remember this maxim : * Know thyself.* " " Vir- 
gil says, ' Labor conquers all things.' '* 

BuLE X. — Chief Wobds. 
Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the princi- 
pal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by capitals. Proper 
I frequently have capitals throughout 



II.— SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
flonnd, and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, an^ 
WfU. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
distinct sounds ; as, graTa-TnoHri-am,, 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; a 
word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; a word of three 
syll&bles, a trisyllable ; and a word of four or more 
ByllAUes^ a polysyllable. 
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Diphthongs and Triphthongs. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable; 
as, ea in heoct^ ou in sound. 

A proper diphthong is a diphthong in which both 
the vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in lo(if. 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable; 
as, eau in hea/u^ iew in view. 

A proper triphthong is a triphthong in which all 
the vowels are sounded ; as, noy in (ncoy. 

An improper triphthong is a triphthong in which 
only one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in 
heatUyy iou in cmxuma. 

Syilabicatlon. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to observe, 
as far as practicable, the following rules : — 

Bulb I.— Consonants. 
Consonants should generally be joined to the rowels or diphthongs 
which thej modify in utterance ; as, ap-os-tol^-eal. 

EuLE n.— Vowels. 
Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphthong, must he 
parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-al. 

Rule m. —Terminations. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally be sepa* 
rated from the radical words to which they have been added; as, 
har7n4e»Sf great4y^ eoj^-nect-ed. 

K.TLE rv. — ^Prefixes. 
Preflzes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-plaeef ouirride, up* 
Ufl : but if their own primitive meaning be disregarded, the case mvf 
be otherwise ; thus re-erecUe and recrreaie are words of different import 
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Bulb V.— CoMPOimDfl. 
Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple words 
which compose them ; as, no-where. 

Bulb VI.— Full Links. 
At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; but a syl- 
lable must never be broken. 



III.— WORDS. 



A word is one or more syllables spoken or written as 
the sign of some idea, or of some manner of thought. 

Species and Figure of Words. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative, 
and as simple or compound. The former division is 
called their species ; the latter, their figure. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harm, great, cormect, 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word in the language ; as, ha/rmlesSy greaiki, con- 
nectedy discomiect, unconnected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composed of other words ; as, watch, man, never, the, less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two 
or more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated ; as, hooJcstore, 
housekeeper: others, which may be called temporary com 
pomids, are formed by the hyphen ; as, glass-house, school- 
master. 

Rules for the Figure of Words. 

I. — ^Words regnlarlj or analogically united, and commonly known as 
forming a compound, should never be needlessly broken apart. 

II. — ^When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, of th« 
meaning, the compounding of any of them ought to be avoided. 
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m. — Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, mtist be joined to* 
geiher or written separately, as the sense and construction maj hajypen 
to require. 

IV. — Wben two or more compounds are connected in one sentence, 
none of them should be split to make an ellipsis of half a word. 

V. — ^When the parts of a compound do not fully coalesce ; as, to-da/y^ to* 
nighty to-morrow ; or when each retains its original accent, so that the 
compound has more than one, or jDue that is movable ; as, first-bom, 
Tuinger^n, laug?iter4omng, the hyphen should be inserted between them. 

VI. — When a compound has but one accented syllable in pronuncia- 
tion, as loatchfwrdy statesman, gentleman, and the parts are such as admit 
of a complete coalescence, no hyphen should be inserted between them. 



IV.— SPELLING. 



Spelling is the art of expressing words by their proper 
letters. 

Obs. — ^This important art is to be acquired rather by means of the 
spelling-book or dictionary, and by observation, in reading, than by the 
study of written rules. The orthography of our language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity : many words are variously 
spelled by the best scholars, and many others are not usually written ac- 
cording to the analogy of similar words. But to be ignorant of the 
orthography of such words as are uniformly spelled and frequently used, 
is justly considered disgraceful. The following rules may prevent 
some embarrassment, and thus be of service to those who wish to be 
accurate. 

Rules for Spelling. 

Bulb I. —Final F, L, or S. 
Monosyllables ending in /, I, or «, preceded by a single vowel, double 
the final consonant; as, stajf^ mill, pass: except three in f --clef, if, of; 
three in l^bvl, sal, 9dl ; and eleven in 8— as, gas, has, toas, yes, m, Ms, 
tMs^ us, thus, pus. 

Rule n.— Other Finals. 
Words ending in any other consonant than /, I, or s, do not double 
the final letter : except abb, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, burr, purr, 
ya/rr^ butt, bua, fusat, and some proper names. 
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BXTLB in.— DOUBLIKO. 

MonofijUables, and words accented on the last sjllable, when they 
end with a single consonant preceded bj a single vowel, or bj a vowel 
after gUy doable their final consonant before an additional syllable that 
begins with a vowel: as, rob^ robber; permit^ permitting ; acquit, ac- 
quiUal, fiequitting, 

£xc. — X final, being equivalent to A», is never doubled. 

Bulb IV.— No Dotjbung. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded bj a single vowel, or when 
the accent is not on the last syllable, should remain single before an 
additional syllable: as, tail, taUing ; visit, visited; general, generalize. 

Exc. — ^But I and 8 final are sometimes doubled (though according to 
Webster, improperly), when the last syllable is not accented ; as, travel^ 
traveller; bias, biassed. 

BuLE V. — ^BETAmmG. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve it double before any 
additional termination, not beginning with the same letter ; as in the 
following derivatives : seeing, blissful, oddly, hiUy, stiffness, iUness, small- 
ness, carelessness, agreement, agreeable. 

Exc. — The irregular words, fled, sold, told, dwdt, spdt, spiU^ shaU, 
wiU, blest^ past, and the derivatives from the word pontiff, are excep- 
tions to this rule. 

BuLE VL— Final E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted before an 
additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, rate, ratable ; force, 
forcible; rave, raving; eye, eying. 

Exc. — ^Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before abie or ov^, to pre- 
serve the soft sounds of c and g ; bs, peace, peaceable ; change, change- 
aUe; outrage, outrageous. 

BuLE VII.— Pinal E. 

The final « of a primitive word, is generally retained before an addi- 
tional termination beginning with a consonant ; as, pale, paleness; lodge, 
lodgement. 

Exc. — ^When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omitted : 
as, true, truly; a/uje, awful : and sometimes retained ; as, rue^ rueful; 
thoe, shodess. 
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BtnjE YIIL— FmAi. T. 

The final y of a primitiye word, when preoeded bjr a oonaonant, li 
changed into i before an additional termination : as, merry ^ merrier^ 
menriegt, merrily, merriment ; pUy, pitied^ pitiee, pUiest^ pMen, pUifvi^ 
pitiable, 

Exc. — ^Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of »/ ai, 
pity^ pUying, Words ending in ie, dropping the e bjr Bnle 6th, change 
i into y, for the same reason ; as, die^ dying. 

Ob&— When aTowel precedes, y ahoald not be changed; as, day^ daye; 
vaUey, vaUegt ; money ^ moneyt; monkey , monkeys 

BUI<B IX. — CklMFOUNDfi. 

Compounds generalljr retain the orthography of the simple wordi 
which compose them; as, hereof^ wherein^ horseman^ reeaU, upMtt, 
elidlfish, 

Exc. — In permanent compounds, the words fuU and oS drop one I; 
as, handful^ careful^ always^ withal : in others, thej retain both ; as» 
fvJl-eyed^ aU-wiee, eave-aU. 

Questions for Review. 

L— Inthoductort. 
What is an Idea? 
Whst is a Thought ? 
What is Language ? 
What is the use of Grammar ? 
What is English Grammar ? 
How is it divided ? 
Of what does Orthography treat? 
Of what does Etymology treat ? 
Of what does Syntax treft ? 
Of what does Prosody treat ? 

II.«— liBTTBBft 

Of what does Orthography treat ? 

What is a Z«^£«r/ 

What i8*an elementary sonnd of a word ? 

What name is given to the soond of a letter ?— What epithet, to a letter not 

sounded ? 
How many letters are there in English ? — ^How many sounds do they raf^ r 

resent? 
In what does a knowledge of the letters consist ? r 

What variety is noticed in letters that are always the same ? r 

What different sorts of types, or letters, are used in Englishf t 
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Wbfttaretiieiiamesof thelettenin English? 

Which of the letters name themseWee, and which do not ? 

What axe the names of all in both nnmben, singnlar and planlt 

m— OlASSBS or liBTTEBS. 

Into whai general clasaes are the letters divided f 

What is a Towel ? 

What is a oansojiant ? 

What letters axe Towels ?— What^ consonants t 

When axe w and y consonants, and when vowels f 

How are the consonants divided ? 

What is a semivowel ? 

What is a mnte ? 

What letters are semivowels, and which of these axe aspirafeea f 

What letters are called liquids, and why ? 

How many and which axe the letters reckoned mntes ? 

IV.— PowBRS, OR Sounds. 
Whai is meant, when we speak of ** the powen of the letters f ** 
In what series of short words are heard onr chief vowel sounds f 
How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables f 
Can yon form a word from each by means of an// 
Will you form another such series with ap / 
How many and what axe the consonant fioonds in English ? 
In what series of words may all these sounds be heard ? 
In what series of words is each of them heard more than once ? 
Do onr letters admit of combinations enoag^ ? 
What do we derive from these elements of language ? 

v.— Forms of thb Letters. 
What is said of the employment of the several styles of letters in English f 
What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters ? 
What is said of small letters, and why are capitals used ? 
How many rules for capitals are given, and what are their heads f 
What says Rule 1st of titles of books /—Rule 2d, ot first words /—Rule 3d, of 
names of Deity /—Rule 4th, of proper names /-^Rnle dth, of objects per- 
tOfH/Ied/- Rule 6th, of words derived ?—B,Jile 7th, of land O/— Rule 
8th, of poetry /-Rule 9th, of examples, etcf—ELale lOtb, of cMtfword^f 

VL— STLLABLB& 

What is a syllable? 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the eax ? 

What is a word of one syllable called ? — a word of two syllafalBfi ?— of thxee f 

—of four or more ? 
What is a diphthong ? 

What is a proper diphthong ?— an Improper diphthong f 
Wha* ia a txiphthongi 
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What Is ft pcoper tripbttxmgf— An Unp iopqr IriphtiMUgf 

What chiefly dixeoto hb in dividing words into syllables ? 

How many rules of syllabication are siven, and what are their heads f 

What says Bole 1st, of eonaonawU f^Rxde 2d, of voweb/— Bnle 8d, of tet^ 

minationa /—Bole ^ otpr^/lxea /—Bole 6th, of con^Mnmdt ^— Bole Gth. 

of lines JMf 

' VIL^WOBDS. 

What is a word? 

How are words distingnishad hi vQgaid to speoles wd flfttlik 

What is a primitiYe woxd ? 

What is a derivative word 1 • 

What is a simple word ? 

What is a compound word ? 

How do permanent compoonds dlfllnr fiwm othflEs t 

How many are the rules for the figure of words, and what are their hsads t 

What eays rule Ist, of compounds f—B,vle 2d, of sim/>^ /—Bnle 8d, of <A« 

<«7M«/— Rule 4th, of e^ipses/— Bule 5th, of the hyphen f^BxHia 0th, of 

using m» hyphen 9 

vnL— apBLuna 

Whatis«p«Sin^/ 

How is this art to be acquired ? 

How many rules for spelling are there, and what are their heads ? 

What says Rule Ist oi final f, I, ore /—Rule 2d, of other finale ;— Bnle Sd, vf 
the doubling of consonants ?— Rule 4th, against the doubling of conso- 
nants?— Rule 5th, of retaining f^B,Jtle Cvh, ot final e f^Bnl» 7th, «f 
nnal e /— BuleSth, oi final y /— Bule 9th, of eon^ffounds f 

Xktercises far Writing. 

L— Capttalb. 
These exerdaes are classified according to rules on pages 24, 9^ 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the english langnagv, 
Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, CrabVs englisb synonymes, 
Walker's key to the pronunciation of proper names, Sheridan's rhetori* 
eal grammar, and the diversions of purley. 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateful heart st once per* 
forms its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause t Shall 
mortal man presume against his maker ? shall he not fear the omnipo* 
tent ? shall he not reverence the everlasting one ? — * The fear of the lor^ 
is the beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia. united the modes, pendans, 
bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and manjr other nations, in an 
expedition against greeoe. 
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8. I observed that, when the TotarieB of religloii were led astde, die 
Mmmonlj recalled them by her emissary oonsoienoe, before habit had 
time to enchain them. 

fL Hercules is said to have killed the nemean Hon, the erjmanthian 
boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalianbirda The christian 
leligion has brought all mythologic stories and milesian fables into dis- 
repute. 

7. 1 live as ! did, ! think as ! did, i lore you as i did ; but all these 
are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or lore as 1 do. — 
wreldied prince I o cruel reverse of fortune t o father Midpsat 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth t 

9.* Those who pretend to love peace, should remember this maadm : 
<« it is the second blow that i&akes the battle.** 
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*tfane and 1 will challenge any other two,* said phlllp. — * thus,* said 
diogenes, 'do I trample on the pride of plato.' — 'true,' replied plato* 
' but is it not with the greater pride of diogenes ? ' 

the father in a transport of joy, burst into the following words : * o 
excellent scipio 1 heaven has given thee more than human virtue t o 
glorious leader 1 o wondrous youth I * 

epaminondas, the theban general, was remarkable for his love of 
truth, he never told a lie, even in jest 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, '* say to thy brethren, *do this— lade your 
beasts, and go to the land of canaan.' " 

who is she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, trips over yonder 
plain f her name is health : she is the daughter of exercise and temper- 



to the penitent siniler, a mediator and interoessor with the sovereign 
«f the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of eain, and the birth 
•nd adoption of seth, are almost the only events related of the Immedi- 
ile family of adam, after his f alL 

on what foundation stands the warrior*to prld% 
bow just his hopes, let Swedish charles deoldsb 

In every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the voloe of god among the trees. 
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HL— StlXABLBBL 

IKMeU^fOawiiigwordimio their pnpertifitt^ 

Ado^ adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, tartmr, 
between, encroach, incmst, foreknow, forestall, forswear, nnderanged, 
preterit, retrace, unoiledf nnrepaid, unresting, underbid, uphidder, 
withal. 

Civil, color, copj, damask, dosen, ever, feather, gather, beayen* 
lemon, meadow, never, orange, punish, robin, shovel, timid, whither, 
benefit, canister, generous, academical, several, miserable, tolerable, 
epidemic, paralytic, liberal, characteristic, ezperimentaL 

Folio, genial, genius, glossy, junior, mover, satiate, seizure, vitiate, 
ambrosia, convenient, ingenious, omniscience, peculiar, substantiate, 
sociable, partiality, pecuniary, annunciate, enunciate, appreciate, 
associate, exi>atiate, n^otiate. 

Eastern, pallet, stormy, England, anthill, cowslip, farewell, fbretop, 
hogshead, homeward, sandstone, forever, husbandman, painstaker, 
bookseller, acquittal, requisition, architecture, machinery, aqueduct, 
arable, horrible^ inflammation, impossible, preferable, perilous, busiiieBB^ 
pretered. 

IV.— ^FlGURK or WOBDA. 

Qfrrtei the erron in thefoBawing^ aeoarding to the nctet anpaga 27, 881 

1. The ahlne of the plough share is the famerVi weaKh. 

The cress row has ever had some thing of a magie spell In IL 

The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 

The stealing of water melons may lead to house Iveaking. 

A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man. 
8. An lU-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 

Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgresKsrs. 

St Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wlves'-f ablesi 

Lawmakers have often been partial to male^escendanta. 

Kew-year^s-gifts brighten many a face on new-year^ day. 
8. They that live in glass-houses should not throw stones. 

A glass house is a house In which glass is manuftetured 

A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded cme. 

Knowledgi> and virtue are the stepping stones to honor. 

The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 
4 Let school and meeting-houses be pleuantly located. 

The teapot and kettle are now deemed indlapenfiaUe. 

Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics. 

Host, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and womeB. 

A keleh la a vessel with two masla^ a main and miBen-nait 
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K. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long In mMj*. 

A tiresmith pats on wheelbftnds redhoti then oools then. 

Plato was so called because he was broadahouldered. 

Timehonored custom maj be souldestrojing foUj. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in slaremerchants ? 
6. A good pajr-master is always a man of some fore-thought. 

The glor J of the common-wealth is the states-man's boast 

Bain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolred in skjr water. 

v.— SPKIililNG. 

In the foBoudng esgereiieB the pupU is reguired to earreU the mrare in 
tpeUing according to the rtUee on pagea^ 28, 29, 80. 

L 
1 Few know the value of a friend, til thej lose him. 

Good men pas hy oCFences, and take no revenge. 

Hear patientlj, iff thou wouldst speak wel. 
2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 

To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 
8. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 

Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoisto too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 
4. Quarrels are more eamly begun than endded. 

Contempt leaves a deepper soar than anger. 

Of all tame animals the flatterrer is the most mischievmia 
6. Smalness with talness makes the figure too slender. 

Heedlesness is always in danger of embarrasment 

The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inquirey. 
Obllgeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of it. 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulnesa. 
Enconxagment increases with success. 

8. Nothing essential to happ3mess is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyanoe. 
Before thou denyest a favor, consider the request 

V. Oood-wil is a more x>owerful motive than constraint 
A weliipent day pre])are8 us for sweet repose. 
Tilt path of fame is altogeliier an nphU road. 



OBSSOGKAPBT* 



1. Ha li tal enovgli wlio wvlln iiprightl/. 

Bepetition makeB snial tran^greflBioiiB gieaL 

Baligion r^giiUtes the wil and «ff eotiom. 
9. To cany a fal evpp OTen, roqnireB a Bteadj hand. 

IdlaiiMB is the neat in which mischief Ujb its ega. 

The whide jonmej of life is hesett with f oea. 
8. Peaee of mind should he prefered to hodilj safetjr. 

A had hegining is unfavorable to success. 

Yeiy fruitful trees often need to be jNroped. 
4. None ever gained esteem bj tattling and goampping. 

Belif^on purifies, fortifies, and tranquilUaes the mind. 

Thejr had all been cloeetted together a long time. 
6 Blesed is he whose transgresion is f orgiren. 

Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 

Garelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thjr undertakeings, ponder the motire and the end 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duelj appreciate and improve jour privileges. 

To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment 

He who IS tmel J a fremaa is above mean compliancer 
B. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 

Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from averaleii. 

Tallies are general! j more fertile than Mils. 
0. Gold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A awea du , or wafterlalf is a charming object im soeneij. . 

Kettles grow in the vinjard of the slothfnlL 

Tuition is lost on idlers and numbscnls. 



1. He that soofii at the eroohed, should beware of stoopfn^ 

Pictures that resemble flowers, smel onlj of paint 

Misdemeanors are the pioneers of groe vices. 
8. To remitt a wrong, leaves the offender in debt 

Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 

Fletj admitts not of ezoessive sorrow. 
S. You are safe in f oigeting benefits yon have oonf erad. 

He has run well who has outstriped his own erron. 

Bee that jou have ballast proportionate to your riging. 
4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude oonvincemflal 

Bathar follow the wise than lead tha fooUiah. 
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To reason with the angry, is like wblsperring to the 4mIL 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world hare many worshippers. 
6. Croeness has more subjects than admirers. 

Fearlesness conquers where blamelesness is armor-bearer. 

6. Hanj things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable* 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve ohastisment. 

By self-examination, we discover the lodgements of sin* 
The passions often mislead the judgement 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Gall imperfection what thou f ancy*st such. 
Without fire, chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

IV.— MlSCBLLANBOUS. 

Fiction may soften, without improveing the hearL 
Affectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bod. 
A covettous person is always In want. 
Fashion is compareable to an ignis-fatuus. 
Fair appearances somtimes cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with Ilatterry. 
Never utter a falshood even for truth's sake. 
Medicines should be admlnisterred with caution. 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as sillyly as the bird in the net 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
in rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Tour men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most vaiueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injuryes. 
Weigh your subiect wel, before you speak positivly. 
IMAooltleB are often increased by mismanagment 



as OBTHOGRAPHT. 



I are more etmjly prevented than cured. 
Ck>ntriyer8 of mischief often entrapp themselvet. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps* clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberalUtj is its own paymaster. 

y. — MiSGBLLAlTEOUS. 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 

Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mounttftn* 

Let your own unbiassed judgment determine. 

A knave can often undersel his honest neighbors. 

Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 

True politeness is the o&pring of benevolence. 

Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men. 

Bewards are for those who have fuUfiled their duty. 

Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties ? 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 

The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not 

Double-deelers are seldom long in favor. 

The characters of the crosrow have wrought wonders. 

The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 

All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 

Personnal liberty is every man's natural birthrite. 

There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 

The birds frame to thy song their chearfuU cherupping 

There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 

Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 

Years following years steal sumthing every day. 

The soul of the slothfiiU does but drowse in his body. 

What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres ? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

The mnskittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-trout 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-lived vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

** These are villanous creatures," says a blokheded boy. 
The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest, 
4nd children sacred held a martin's nest 



PART 11. 



BTYMOLOGT. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
tlieir classes and modifications. 

I.— THE SENTENCE. 

In the utterance of any definite thought, such as, Birds fly — TJie min 
shines — Fishes swim, there is obviously some person or thing spoken of, 
and something said of that person or thing. The former is called the 
subject, and the latter the predicate. When united so as to make 
complete sense, these form what is called a proposition ; and a 
proposition, or a combination of two or more propositions, forms a sen- 
tence. 

Thus Man is mortal is a sentence containing one proposition ; and Art 
is long, and time is fleeting is a sentence containing two propositions. 

The distinction between the subject and the predicate of a sentence 
should be clearly understood. This distinction is marked in the follow- 
ing sentences : — 



Subjects. 

Birds 

The flowers 
Perseveranoe 
The love of truth 
An honest man 



Predicates. 

sing. 

are fading. 

overcomes all obstacles. 

will prevail over error. 

is the noblest work of Qod. 



The foUowing definitions will now be understood. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making complete 
sense ; as, "Reward sweetens labor." — " The fear of t^e Lor^ 
J8 the be|pmin^ of wisdpix^" 
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Eveiy sentence must contain two principal parts; namefy, 
the subject and the predicate. 

Whatever is directly spoken of in the sentence is the 8Ub^ 
Ject ; as, " The sun has set." — " Can you write ? " 

That which is said of the subject is the predicate ; as, 
• Beaxitj fades," 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called a 
proposition. 

Words added to other words in a sentence to modify or limit 
their meaning are called adjuncts ; aa, *'A good scholar 
rapidly improves." 

Sentences are divided, with respect to the nature of the 
propositions which they contain, into four classes ; deciara* 
tive, interrogative, imperative, and exciamatory. 

A sentence is declarative, when it expresses an afiirmation 
or negation ; interrogative^ when it expresses a question ; m- 
perative, when it expresses a command; and exclamatory^ 
when it expresses an exclamation. 

Uxerclses. 

1. Ptdnt out the subject and the predicate in the foOowing eenUMm^ 
and state to whieh of Uiefour dosses each sentence behngs. 

Obs. — In interrogative and exclamatory sentences, the words are nsu- 
allj transposed; in imperative sentences, the subject is often under- 
stood ; as, '* Bring me a slate ; " in which the subject is thou or you^ 
understood. 

The tree bears fruit. The ox bears a yoke. The carpenter uses a 
saw. Avarice causes crime. The miser loves gold. The boy has told 
an untruth. The merchant has made a fortune. The river overflowed 
its banks. Lend Charles a book. HaS Mary received the letter ? Will 
Bichard return soon ? How hard a task he has! The scholar's diligence 
deserves a reward. Do not injure your neighbor. How kindly he 
treated his schoolmate I Has Robert found his pencil ? 

2. Write predicates for the following subsets. 

Flowers. Oranges. Industry. Honesty. An industrious boy. A dis* 
honest clerk. An amiable disposition. A good character. Geoigv 
Washington. Napoleon Bonaparte. Queen YSotoria. 
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WrUs stibfeets for the foSowing predwates, 

■ is writing. was too late. did not improre. 



■ will be rewarded. should be treated with, kindness. 

■ ■ ■ brings miserj. ■ is a source of happiness. 

4. Jiuert as, many adjunUi aa passible to the sul^eet and predioate o/ 
SMik of ike foUowing sentenees. 

Example. 

The horses ran. 

The toild horses ran awajf very swiftly. 

The ship sailed. Flowers bloom. Flowers fade. Birds flj. The 
son shines. The scholar improves. The oxen are grazing. . The man 
is ploughing. The dog is barking. The woman is washing. The storm 
rages. The wind blows. The lightning flashes. The thunder peals. 



II.-.THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The words that compose a sentence are used for various purposes in 
connection with the subject or predicate. Some are names of persons 
or things; some ex:iptea& acUon ; some, quaUty ; others, relation; and 
some are used to connect words or propositions. 

For this reason the words or parts of a sentence have been arranged in 
classes, called the Parts of Speech. 

The Farts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten; namely, the article, the noun, the acUective, 
the pronoun, the verb, the participle, the adverb, 
the €K>nJunctiOi:; the preposition, and the inter- 
jection. 

An article is the word ^, cm, or a, which we put be- 
fore nonns to limit their signification ; as, The air, the 
stars ; cm island, a ship. 

A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
tibat can be known or mentioned ; as, Georgey York, ma/riy 
wppUy truth. 

An adjective is a word added to a nonn or prononn, 
and generally expresses quality ; as, A wise man ; a nenM 
book. You inoo are diUgerU. 
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A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun: aSy'^The 
boy loves hia book ; he has long lessons, and hs learns 1^£m 
well." 

A verb is a word that signifies to he, to actj or to he acted 
upon : as, I am^ I ruley I cmh ruled ; I love^ thon lovest^ he 

A participle is a word derived from a verb, participat- 
ing the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a noun. 

It is generally formed by adding ing^ rf, or ed^ to the 
verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed three parti- 
ciples : two simple and one compound ; as, 1, rulmg / 2, 
ruled} 3, hamng ruled. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or another adverb ; and generally expresses time, 
place, degree, or manner ; as, " They are now Jvere^ study- 
ing very dHAgendy^^ 

A cor^ unction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence of 
the terms so connected; as, ^^Thou amd he are happy, 
heccmse you are good." 

A preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun ; as, " The 
paper lies before me on the desk." 

An interjection is a word that is uttered mm^ly to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind ; as^ 
Oh! alas! ah! poh! pehom! amav/ni! 

Definitions of Terms. 

A definition of anything or class of things is sooli a de* 
scription of it, as distinguishes that entire thing or elass from 
every thing else, by briefly telling wlfud it is, 

A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, 
by which custom regulates and |>resGrib^ t}ie ri^ht ufe ^ 
languag^Q* 
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A praxis is a method of exercise, showing the learner how 

to proceed. (The word literally signifies action, doing, prac- 
tice, or formal use.) 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving to 
proTC or illustrate some given proposition or trutL 

An exercise is some technical performance required of 
the learner, in order to test his knowledge or skill by use. 

Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence, or 
of some related word or words, according to the definitions 
and rules of grammar. 

JEboercisea in Parsing. 
Praxis I.^Etymologlcal. 

In the First Praxis^ it it required of the pupU, after aiwlyzing the em- 
ience, by pointing out the subject and predicate, wWi ths a^uncts in each, 
to distinguish the different parts of speech, and to assign a reason for 
such distinction, by citing the proper definition, and adapting it to each 
particuiar case. I7nts : — 

Example Parsed. 
** The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly performs the labor 
ref^nired of him." 

1. SubmUa is a trerfo, because it signifies action ; 
J^Btfomu is also a verb, for the same reason. 

2. Ox is a noun, because it is the name of a thing ; 
Yoke and labor are nonns, for the same reason. 

8. The is an article, because it limits the Bonification of ox, yoke, or labor—ihe 

Donn before which it is placed. 
4. JPaHent is an adjective, because it expresses the quality of the ox, 
&, Htm is a pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun ox. 
6. Required is a participle, because it expresses action like a verb, and qualifies 

the noun litJbor like an adjective. 
T. JMmI:^ is an adverb, because it is added to the verb petifortnSt and expresses 



& And is a conjunction, because it connects the predicates containing the verbs 

eubmiis and performs. 
fll 3b is a preposition, because it expresaes the relation of the verb aubmite to the 

naanyoke, 

JMe.—The numbers are here used to indicate the order in wbich the pupil should, at 
tni, he required to distinguish the parts of speech in the sentences given in this exer- 
dseu The verb is made the first in this series, becaose it is the word to which aU others 
have an immediate or remote relation, and because it is easily recognized, and, when 
4|«09vefe4»la^ttM1|iiildD«098Mril^toa l^nowlfflge gf t^ qtbvrv^t^^^P^^^o^ 
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be done, ftt thisstage of the papilla p ro gi - n ea, with a proper degree of intelligenoe sad 
preoisioii, by mechanically examining each word in saooeMion ; for tiie zeaaon tiiat to do 
no reqnlree him to compare the distlnctiTe offloe of eocA part qf9p4eek. with the wocd ex- 
amined ; whUe in these pcelimtnazy ezerdaes, he is only required to IsBep in miad the 
character of a »ingle part of speech, and compare it with eocA toord of the sentence in 
saocesHion. Boeides, an eeieeMc prooess like that indicated, is better oaleolated to fceer 
the interest and attention of the pupU awakBi the oonstant deriieoC tftoepflcry oimnifc* 
ally stimnlating mental activity. 

Evil oommunioations corrupt good manners. 

Good books always deserve a careful perusaL 

Passionate men are very easily irritated. 

Perseverance finally overcomes all obstacles. 

Human happiness is exceedingly transient. 

The industrious boys have recited their lessons weU. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The rose, the lily, and the pink are fragrant flowers. 

Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and floorishlng 
manhood. 

In the spring the trees resume their verdure. 

Industry is needful in every condition of life ; the price of all int 
provement is labor. 



III.-ARTICLE8. 

An article is the word the, cm, or a, which we put be- 
fore nouns to limit their signification. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used whenever the 
following word begins with a fxmd sound ; as, An art, an end, an heir, 
an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. — A is used whenever the follow^ 
ing word begins with a WMonant sound ; oa, A man, a house, a won< 
der, a one, a yew, a use, a ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of 10 and 
y, even when expressed by other letters, require a and not an before 
them. 

Classes. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite. 

The definite article is the^ which denotes m)mm par 
ticolar thing or things; as, The boy, the oimngaib 



The Indefinite article is an or Oy which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not anyparticolar one; bs,A boj, on 
orange. 

JExerdses for Writing. 

Path, pfttliB ; lofiSy losses ; name, names ; page, pages ; want, wants t 
ioubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix ike indefifUU oHide to the f<^^^ 

Age, error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, quail, 
raven, sample, trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, sone, whirlwind, 
union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honor, hour, herald, habitation, hos- 
pital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye* humor. 

8. Inmrt^^edtfinUeimiieUfighajfinthsfc^ 

George second — part first — ^reasons most obvious— good man — wide 
circle — ^man of honor— man of world--old books— common people — 
same person, smaller piece— rich and poor — first and last — all time — 
great excess — nine muses — how rich reward — all ancient writers— in 
nature of things— much better course. 

4. InteH the indefiniU arUeU rightly in each cf ike foSowijug pknnea : 
new name — very quick motion — other sheep — such power — what in* 
stance — great weight— such worthy cause— too great difference— high 
honor — ^humble station — ^universal law — what strange event — so deep 
interest — aa firm hope — so great wit— humorous story — such person — few 
didlan— little reflection. 



IV—NOUNS. 



A noun is the name of any peraon^ place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned. 

Obi, 1,-^An words and signs taken teehnieaOy ifhaX la, independently 
«f flielr meanfag, and merely as things spoken odE), are nmiM ; or, rather, 
■e <Ur^ lead and ecmatrned a» nemn« / as, ** 27^ ia a pencmal pranonn.^ 
vKiimv- *«miaatwo80Biiaa.*— J& 
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Obs. 2.^The learner must olxierTe the «mm ttid im «f eaeh wwd, 
And class it aooordinglj: many words commonly belonging to othei 
parts of speech, are occasionally used as nouns ; as, 1. ** The Ancient of 
dAys,"—BibU, «* Of the andenU.'' —SwifL " For such imperUnmUy 
^Steele. <* He is an ignorant in it"— /d. "To the ninat.'^-^Bums. 
2. " Or any he, the proudest of thy sort'*— 8hak, " I am the happiest 
she in KenV^SteeU, "The thet of Italy. 'V^A^iJk. "The Ae« in 
birds."— Au»». 3. ''Ayaunt all attitude, and stare, and start, the- 
atric ! "— C5wp«r. "A may 'be of mercy is insufficient"— -filriaytf. 4. " For 
the producing of real happiness, "—Oa&ft. ^* Heading, writing, and 
ciphering, are indispensable to civilized man." 6. "A hereafter."— 
Addison, "The dread of a hereafter.^'— Fader, "The deep amen." 
Soott " The uthOe.^—MHton. 6. "With hark, and w*«ip, and wild 
haUoo:'-^8coU. " Will cuts him short with a • What then t * "—Addison. 



Classes. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes: proper 
and common. 

A proper noun is the name of some particular in- 
dividual, or people, or group ; as, Adaniy Boston^ the 
Uudaofiy the RomanSy the Azores^ the Aljpa, 

A common noun is the name of a sort, kina, or 
class, of beings or things ; as, Beastj hirdy Jishy vn^ecty-^-- 
creatures^ per^ons^ children* 

The particular classes, colle<^vej dbstrcuAy and verbal or 
j>arti(npialy are usually included among common nouns. 
The name of a thing 8ui generis is also called common. 

A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is 
the name of many individuals together ; as. Council^ 
meeting^ committee^ flock. 

An abstract noun is the name of some particular 
quality considered apart from its substance ; as, Oood/nsss^ 
hardness^ jyridey fratUy. 

A verbal or participial noun is the name of some 
action or state of being, and is formed from a verb, like a 
participle, but employed as a noun ; as^ " The trvumjphm^ 
of the wicked k abort."— Vi* xx, 6. 
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A thing Mi gmeris (i.e., of its ovm pe&aHa/r Jnnct)^ is 
flomething which is disiingaished, not as au individual of 
a species, but as a sort by itself, without plurality in either 
the noun or the sort of thing; as, Gaham^niy rmmcy 
geometry. 

Obs. 1. — ^The proper name of a person or place with an article pre- 
fixed, is generallj used as a common noun ; as, ** He is t^ Cicero of his 
age," — that is, the orator. — "Many a fiery il(p,"— that is, mountain: 
except when a common noun is understood ; as, The [river] Hudson^ 
— The [ship] Amity^—The treaeheroiut [man] Judas. 

Ob8. 2. — A common noun with the definite article prefixed to it, 
•ometimes becomes proper ; as, The Park, — The Strand. 

Ob8. 8. — The common name of a thing or quality personified often 
becomes proper; as, " 'My power,' said BeasoHy 'is to advise, not to 
oom]>eL' *^^Jokn9on. 

Modifications. 

Kouns have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
persons, numbers, genders, and cases. 

Persons. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
goish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

There are three persons : the first, the second, and 
the third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker 
or writer ; as, " I Pcml have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the hearei 
6r the person addressed ; as, " Robert^ who did this ? " 

The third person is that which denotes the person 
or thing merely spoken of ; as, " James loves his hookP 

Qbb. 1. — In wriUen language, the finl person denotes the writer or 
author ; and the second^ the reader or person addressed : except when 
fhe writer describes not himself, but some one else, as uttering to axt 
iUm the w«rds which he records. 
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Qbb. 2.«-Tlie speakflr aeldam mien to bimaelf 2f horm as the speakar; 
eanaeqiientlj, noum tie nrelj used in the lint person; and when the/ 
are, » f i ronoon la nanalljr prefixed to them. Henoe aome granimarlsnf 
den J the fiiat penon to mmns altqgelber. 

Obs. 8. — When a speaker or writer does not dhooee to dedlare himself 
in the^rs^ person, or to address his hearer or reader in the $edondf he 
speaks of both or either in the MrtL Thus Moees relates what Moset 
did, and Cssar records the achievements of C<nar. So Jndah hnmbl/ 
beseeches Joseph : *< Let t% 9erwint abide in stead of the lad a bond- 
man to tnp lord.** — Oen, zliv., 33. And Abraham reyerentlj intercedes 
with Ood: *<Ohl let not the Lard be angrj, and I will speak. "^G^ 
XYiii, 80. 

Obs. 4.— When inanimate things are spoken to, the/ are pertonifiedj 
and their names are put in the second person, beoanse b/ the figure the 
objects are supposed to be capable of hearing. 



Numbers. 

NumberSf in grammar, are modifications that dla- 
tinguish nnity and plurality. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but 
one; as, "The hoy learns.'' 

The plural number is that which denotes more than 
one ; as, " The hoj/8 learn." 

The plural number of nouns is r^ularly formed by add- 
ing « or ^ to the singular : as, look, books; hox, loxes. 

Mutes for forminff the Plural. 

General. 

L — ^When the singular ends in a soond which wiU unite with that of 
f, the plural is generall/ formed b/ adding 9 onl/, and the number of 
s/llables is not increased : as, pen^ pens ; graipe^ grapes. 

IL— But when the sound of 8 cannot be united with that of the primi' 
tive word, the plural adds « to final 0, and ee to other terminationa, an^ , 
f onus a separate s/Uable : tm^ page^ pages ; ftWy foxes. 
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L— Komm ending In o preceded bj a oonaonant add «^ but do not 
Inoreaae the number of syllables: as, hero^ heroes /potato, potatoes; 
moeguUOj mosquitoee. The exceptions to this role appear to be in such 
nouns as are not fallj Anglicised ; as, eantoe^ juntos, solos, etc. Othei 
nouns in o add s only : as, foUo, folios ; bamboo, bamboos, 

n. — Ck>mmon nouns ending in y preceded bj a consonant, change % 
into iy and add m, without increase of syllables : as, fiy, JUes ; duty, duties. 
Other nouns in y add s only: as, day^ days; wUley, eoQeys, So like- 
wise proper names in y are sometimes varied ; as, Henry, the Henrys. 

HL — ^The following nouns in /, change /. into v, and add es, for the 
plural: sheaf, leaf, loaf, beef, thief, calf haff elf, shelf, si^, wolf, 
tehoff; 88, sheaves, leaves, etc. Life, Uves; knife^ knives ; mfe, wives; 
are similar. Staf^ makes staves, though the compounds of staff are 
regular ; as, flagstaff^ fiagstaffs. The greater number of nouns in / and 
fe, are regular ; as, fifes, strifes, chiefs, griefs, gvlfs, etc. 

IV.— The following are still more irregular : man^ men; woman, women; 
thild, children; brother, brethren [or brothers']; foot, feet; ox, oxen; 
tooth, teeth; goose, geese; louse, Uce; mouse, mice; die^ dice; penny, 
pence, I^im— stamps, and p«nmV«- coins, are regular. 

Y. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural: as, a/rcanun^ 
etreana ; datum, data ; erratum, errata ; effluvium, effluvia ; medium, 
media [or mediums]; minutia, minutics; stratum, strata; stamen, 
stamina; genus, genera; genius, genii [geniuses, for men of wit]; 
magus, magi; radius, radU; appendix, appendices [or appendixes]; 
eake, edleet; index, indices [or indexes]; vortex, vortices; axis, axes; 
basis, bases; crisis, crises; thesis, theses; antithesis, antitheses; dicBre- 
sis, diareses; elUpsis, elUpses; emphasis, emphases; hypothesis, hypoth- 
tsee ; metamorphosis, metamorphoses; automaton, automata; criterion, 
criteria [or criterions]; phenomenon, phenomena; eherub, cherubim; 
mraph, seraphim ; beau^ beaux [or beaus]. 

YL — ^When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 
compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; 
as. The Miss Howards, — The two Mr. Olarks. But a title not regarded 
as a part of one compound name, must be made plural, if it refer to 
more than one; as, Messrs. Lambert and Son, — Tfie Lords Calthorpe 
and Erskine,'-The Lords Bishops of Durham and St. Jktvid's^-^The 
Lords Oommissionen €f Justiciary. 

TIL — Compounds In which the principal word Is put first, vary the 
prlneipal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the posses- 
iIto omo: as, Sing, father-in-law, Plur. fathers-in-law, Poes. father-in 
2au^«/— Sing, eourt-martial, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. mmrt-martiaffs 
Vbm poHSMlTe plural of suoh nouns is never uaad* 
• 
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Yin. — Cknnpoimdfl ending iafuly and all those in wUoh the piinclp^' 
word 19 put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns; 
as, handftUs^ ipoanfuls, mouthftUs^ fettow-iervanU^ man-iervanU, out- 
pourings^ ingatherings, dowmttings, 

IX. — Proper names of indhiduaia, striotlj used as such, have no plural ; 
but when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun 
becomes in some degree common, and admits the plural form and an 
article ; as, The Stuarts^ —The Caaars. So likewise when such nouna 
are used to denote character ; as, ** I7ke Aristotles^ the TuUys^ and thtt 

Ob8. 1. — Some nouns (from the nature of the things meant) hare no 
plural ; as, gold, pride^ meekness, 

Obs. 2.— Some nouns have no singular ; as, ides, measles^ tidings^ 
vietuais, scissors^ tongs, vespers, literati. 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally 
plural ; and, except in a direct address, they are usually construed with 
the definite article ; as, The Oreeks,—T/ie Jesuits. 

Obs. 4. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, sheep, deer^ 
Termin, swine, hose^ means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The 
following are sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently and 
more properly, as plural : cUms, amends, pains, riches, ethics, mathe* 
matics, metaphysics, optics, poUtics, pneumatics, and other similar names 
of sciences. Bylaws and gaUows are properly alike in both numbers 
(as, *<Let a gaUows be made."— ^fA^r v., 14. '*The beliows are 
burned." — Jer, vi., 29); but they have a regular plural in vulgar use. 
BoluSf fungus, isthmtu, prospectus, and rebits, admit the regular pluraL 

Obs. 6. — ^Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, generally ad- 
mit the plural form ; as, meeting, meetings : but when taken distribu* 
tively, they may have a plural signification without the form ; as, "Th% 
jurp were convinced." 

Obs. 6.— When other parts of speech become nouns, they either want 
the plural, or form it regvlarly, like common nouns of the same end- 
ings ; as, ** His affairs went on at sixes and setens.^^ — Arbut7inot. "Some 
mathematicians have proposed to compute by ttoos; others, by fours; 
^y twelves.^^—ChurchiU. *' Three fourths, nine tenths.'*— Id. 
things and leavings.** Sarton. ** The peas and nays,** — ^etos* 
The ays and noes,**— Ibid. ** The ins and the outs.**'^Ibid, 
> and his ors.^—Mott. *<One of the buts.'^—Fowle. **Im 
mirth of stupids^^^'^Stee^ 
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CenderSy in grammAr, are modificationfl that distin« 
gnisli objects in regard to eex. 

There are three genders: the raasoulinef the foml- 
nine, and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes 
persons or animalfl of the male kind; as, vruinj faihety 
king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes per- 
sons or animals of the female kind ; as^ ivomati, mother ^ 
queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things 
that are neither male nor female ; v^pen^ inky paper. 

Some nonns may be applied to either sex ; as, cousin, fnend^ 
neighbor, parent, person, servant. Such noons are usnally said 
to be of the common gender. Sometimes the sex can be de- 
termined bj the context 

Qbs. — Gender is to be distingnJHhed from eex, the Utter being a dis- 
tinctioii of animalfl ; the former of words, in regard to the sex which 
thej denote. There are obyiooslj^^r elasses of nonns in this regard : 
1. The names of males ; 2. The names of females ; 3. Names common to 
both ; and 4. Names of things without sex. — ^Editob. 

The sexes aie distinguished in three wajs : 

L Bj the use of different names: as, baehdor, maid; bo^, gwi; 
VrciheTy eigUr ; Imek, doe; butt, cow; eock, hen; drake, duck; earl, 
eoutUeu; father, mother; friar ^ nun; gander, gooee; hart, roe; horse, 
mart; huAani, wife; king, queen; lad, lass; lord, lady; man, 
woman; maeter, mittrew; mUter, gpawnar; nephew, niece; ram, ewe; 
elaeen, diU; mm, daughter; etag, hind; eteer, heifer; unele, aunt; 
wkard, tmto&. 

IL Bj the use of different terminations : as, albbot, abhete ; adminie- 
trator, adminiitratrist ; adulterer, aduUereee; bridegroom, bride; 
eaierer, eatereee ; duke, duehees ; emperor, empereu or empreee ; esoeeu" 
ter, eaeeutriz; governor, goeemen ; hero, heroine; landgraee, landgro' 
vine; margrave^ margrawne; marquie, marehioneee; eoreerer, eoreer- 
m; euHan, euUaneee or eultana; teetator, teetatria; tutor, tutoreee a 
tatreee; widower^ widow. 
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Thie following noniiB heoom» famlnino b j merel j adding est : baran^ 
deacon^ heir^ ho0t^ Jew^ Uon^ mayor^ patron, peer^ poet, priest, prior, 
prophet^ shepherd, viscount. 

The fonowing nomus become feminine by rejecting the last vowel and 
addii^ ess : aeter, ambassador, arbiter, benefactor, chanter, conductor, 
doctor, elector, enchanter, founder, hunter, iddator, inventor, prince, 
orotector,' songster, spectator, suitor, tiger ^ traitor, votary, 

in. Bj prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, coch'Sparrow, hen- 
tparrow; tnan-^ervant, maid-servant; he-goat, she-goat ; nuderdations, 
femaie rskUions. 

Obs. 1. — ^The names of things without life, used literally, are always 
of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented 
figuratively as having sex. Things remarkable for power, greatness, 
or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine *, as, the sun, time, death, sleep, 
fear, anger, winter, war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are 
spoken of as feminine ; as, the moon, earth, nature, fortune, knowledge, 
liope, spring, peace. 

Obs. 2.— Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, 
or take the plural form, are of the neuter gender ; but when they con- 
vey the idea of plurality without the form, they follow the gender of 
the individuals that compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 3.— Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be re- 
garded, are generally spoken of as neuter ; as, "He fired at the deer, 
and wounded »^"— ** If a man shall steal an (to; or a sheep, and kill it or 
sell it," ei/Q.— Exodus xxii., 1. 

Cases. 

CaseSy in grammar, are modifications that distingaisir 
the relations of nouns and pronouns to other words. 

There are three cases: the nominative, the poa* 
aeaalve, and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of i 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a 
finite verb : as, "The hoy runs ; /run.'* 

Obs. — A f/nite verb is a verb that may he used as the predicate verb 
in any simple proposition : as, '* Fire bwms / " ** Water ,/l(?tfw." In the 
sentence, " He seemed to listen/' there are two verbs : seemed, % finite 
verb, and to listen, which is not a finite verb, because it could not form 
the predicate of any proposition. 
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Hie po0Sessl¥e tsamm is ibat fonn or sUte of a noun 
or pitmonn^wliiehnsiianj denotes the relation of property: 
MB, "^Tha hay's hat; my hat." 

Obs. 1.~ The po oncari Ye case of nomis is formed^ in the lingnlir nnm- 
ber, hj adding to the nomiiuitiTe s preceded by an apottrophe; and, iu 
II16 plmal, when the nominadre enda in i, bj adding an aptmtropJu 
0miy: as, aingnlar, ftcy'^/ plural, Acyi' /^oonnded alike, hat written 
differenflj. 

Obs. 2. — ^Plnral noons that do not end in #, nsoallj form the posses- 
tiw ease in the same manner as the singnlar ; as, man% men*$. 

Obs. 3. — ^The apostrophe and 9 are sometimes added to mere chame* 
ten, to denote frfiimld^, and not the poaaesBiTe caae ; as. Two a'#~-three 
^•— foor 9*8. in the following example, the j ore need to gire the sound 
•f a Terhal termination to words that ore not jvoperlj rerbs : ** When a 
man in a soliloqnj reasons with himself, Mndpre^s and e(m% and weighs 
aU his designs," ete. — Ckmgreve. 

The objective case is that form or state of a nonn 
or pronoun, which nsoallj denotes the object of a verb, 
partieiple, or preposition: as, ^^I know the iay; he knows 



Qbb. — There are sometimes used in connection with a sentence, words 
that form no part of ite stractore. Sach words are said to be indspenr 
dent A noon or a pronoim jdmj be independent in yarions wajs : 

1« The name of » pemon or thing addressed ; as **Mkn, when wiQ 
joa go ?"— << O y« of Utile fidth I * 

8. The name of a person or thing which is the sabjeet of an ezelama- 
llea; m, '« Alas, poor rorfei;/* 

a. An ezpletiTe word, used merely to make the sabjeet or object 
emiAatie; asj «<The S^nif—Ae is a blessed thingi »— «« Cfad, a troop 
shall oreroome him." 

Sneb noons and propo nn s» altbongh independent in Jtof^ reqnire the 
farm of the nominatiTe case, and therefore, in parsing, should be said 
Is be In that easew Interjections are alwajs independent 

The Declension of Nouns. 

The declension of a nonn is a regular arrangemmi 
•f its nnmbm and eases. Thus; — 



u 
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ExAXfiA I— FBiEsa 




8ins. NoTn. 


friend, Plur. Nom. 


friendflb 


F088. 


friend's, P088. 


friendfl*^ 


OhQ. 


friend ; 0^* 
ExAHFiJB n.— Man. 


friends 


Sins* Nwn. 


man, Plur« Nom. 


men. 


F068. 


man's, Poss. 


men'% 


Oly\ 


man ; 0^'. 
ExAMFLB m— Fox. 


men. 


Sins* Nom, 


fox, Plur. Nom. 


foxes, 


P088. 


fox's, P088. 


foxes'. 


01^. 


fox; 0^-. 
ExAMMJB IV.— Fly. 


foxes. 


Sing. Nom. 


fly, Plur. N(m. 


flies, 


F088. 


fly's, P088. 


flies'. 


014. 


fly; Oy. 


flies. 



V.-.ANALY8I8, PARSING, AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parti 
which compose it. 

Obs.— The dijfferenoe between analysis and pairing is thia: In the 
former, only those distinctions are considered which are conunon to aU 
languages, since every sentence must consist of a subject and a predl- 
eate and the words subordinate to these ; but in parsing those distin^- 
Cions and peculiarities are noted which characterise different langnagM^ 
and gire rise to particular rules. 

A simple sentence is one that oontains only one 
proposition ; as, " Fire bums." — " The truth will prevail'* 

A phrase is a combinatio]: of two or more words express* 
Jng some relation of ideas, but no eiitire ixropositkni ; a% ** Ol 
• good disposition.*—** Bj the meana appointed." 
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The subject of a sentence generally consists of a noun or a 
prononn, with or without adjuncts ; the predicate of a sen* 
tence consists of a Terb, with or without adjuncts. 

Words added directly to either of the principal parts are sometimei 
caUed primary adjuncts ; as, " Ckfod hooks altoays desenre a earefui 
perosaL" Words added to other adjuncts are caUed secondary 
adjuncts ; as, '* Suddenly aoqoired wealth f^ery rarely brings happ*- 



AJjuncts are divided, with respect to their office, into 
three classes ; namely, acUectlvey adverblalf and ex- 
planatory. 

An acUective acUunct is one used to modify or limit a 
noun or a pronoun ; as, *^Both those bad boys deserve severe 
punishment." • 

An adverbial adjunct is one used like an adverb ; as, 
*' Bemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth." 

An explanatory acUunct is one used to explam a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor Napoleon was 
banished."—" We, the people, ordain this constitution. " 

'Koims may be modified by adjuncts of various forms : — 

1. An artide or an odjectiM ; as, ** TKb dUigeat scholar improves." 

2. Anounormprmumn in the possessive case; as, ^^WSliamU sister 
has lost her book." 

3. A eerb used as an adjective; as, <«The desire to «r»{ is laudable." 

4. A prepoaUon and its d^ect^ used together as an adjective ; as, '* A 
man cfvntegrity obeys the dictates of eonidence.^* 

5. A noun or pronoun used as an explanatory adjunct; as, **His 
brother ChaHea is idle." 

Verbs may be modified bj adoerbiai adjuneti of various forms i— 

1. An adverb ; as, '* The sun shines bnghUy." 

2. A prepoHtion and its object^ used together as an adverb; as, *'He 
eame/rvm Boston." 

An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, used in the 
predicate of a sentence, but relating to the subject, is called 
an attribute ; as, '' Ocld is yeUow."-—'' The sun is shining.'' 
^"Honesty is the best policy." 
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Obs. — ^The attribnte, wlien it is a noun or a pranoiin. Is In the 
sase as the^sabject to which it refers; as, ''It is/, be not afraid. "- 
*« Who is she ? "— " They believed it to be ww." 

In analyzing a simple sentence, point out :^^ 

1. The subject. 

2. The predicate. 

3. The subject noun and its adjuncta 

4. The predicate Terb and its adverbial adjuncts. 
^ i The object and its adjuncts, or 

1 The attribute and its adjuncts. 

JSSxerdaes in AntxZysts and Parsing. 

Praxis II.— Etymoiogicai. 

In the Second Praxis, it is required of the pupU : to ebunfp and < 
lyze the sentence as in the preceding praaas ; to point out, in addition^ 
the adjuncts in each of the prindpai parts, and distinguish their eiatees ; 
and to parse the sentence by distinguishing the different parts of speech, 
and the classes and modifications of the nouns, distinguishing also the 
article as d^nite or indefinite. Thus : — 

EXAMFLB 1, — AnAIjYZBD AKD PaBSED. 

*'The Athenians carefully observed Solon's wise laws." 

ANAiiTSis. — T}xiM is a simple dedaratiye sentence. The nabject is ths AtikenktnM ; th« 
predicate is car^fullu observed Solori's vHae latDS. The subject noan is AOkerUaiu, 
limited by the adjunct the ; the predicate verb is observed^ and its adjuncta are the ad« 
rerb car^tUy and the object knos ; the adjuncts of the object are SoUm*8 and tolM. 

Pabbivo. — The is the definite article, because !t limits the noun AihenUinM, 
Athenians is a pi-oper noun, because it is the name of a particular people ; of tlie tldnl 
person, because they are spoken of ; of the plural number, because the noun denotes 
more than one ; of the common gender, because it includes both sexes ; and in the nomi* 
native case, because it is the subject of the verb observed, 

Car^ully is an adverb, because it is added to the verb observed, and 



Observed is a verb, because it expresses action. 

Solon'^s is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular individual ; it is of the 
third person, singular number, masculine gender, and in the possessive case, iMcanse it 
indicates the possession of laws. 

Wise is an adjective, because it is added to the noun totes. 

Laws is a common noun, because it is the name of a class of things ; of the third psv> 
■on, plural number, neuter gender, and in the objective case, because it is tb^*Bbject of 
the verb obaerved. 
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hddgfH^ inspiiM eonfidenoe. Perserenuico overcomes all obsUclei. 
Generositj alwmjB makes frienda Pleasure's call always wins an eagef 
attentMm. Ayarice rapidly eztingiiishes every generous sentiment 
The study of astronomy greatly elevates the mind. The enterprising 
merehant has jnst retomed from Europe. Every person highly praised 
William's noble conduct Biotons indnlgence very soon destroys th<j 
hodily vigor. Where did your Idjid father purchase that interesting 
book ? Charles's resignation iUled all Europe with astonishment In- 
dnlgenee in sloth can never lead to prosperity. The beautiful scenei* 
flf nature ever excite the admiration of mankind. 



BZAMFLB 2.— AHAI.TZDII 

mial ingratitude is a shameful erime. 



aabiebt, JUIaHngraUiude; vndUstOB, fa a tkam^f^ crtnu, 

PMdIoBte TBrti, Ik; adjonct, the attribnte crkmrn; adjancti of fha sttzibafa^ a and 



Honesty is the best policy. Liberty is a grnat blessing. Rose leavep 
are very fragrant William soon became a very good scholar. The 
contract was pronounced fraudulent. Cool blows the summer breeze. 
The sky suddenly grew black. The soul of the diligent shall b« made 
fat The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. He was bom a 
lord. Washington was twice elected President. How wonderful is 
sleep ! When was Victoria crowned queen of England ? Ck)lumbus 
was undoubtedly an extraordinary man. The distant hills look blue. 
TIm fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 



Construction and Composition. 

Construction is the combination of words into sen 
ienoea 

Composition is the combination of sentences to ex- 
press ooimected thooght 

Obs. — ^In a composition the sentences are related to each other by the 
thoughts which they express. Without this connection, or logical rela* 
tion, sentences do not form a composition. Thus the sentences in the 
preceding exercise for analysis do not form a composition, because the 
Uunigl^ which they express are not logically related to one another. 
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JBxerciseSm 
Ooffistruet the felkMvins:— 

A untemee mjk a ngtm, aMuft, and a^tmeti of eaA, 

A wmtenee wdk a mibf^i namn^ apredioaU verb^ andtm tigfeei wUh ta 

A tenienee wUk a mbfeU pmunUi, a predieaU verb^ and an aUrilnUi 
2I0IM. wUh or wUhaui ot^MndM^ 
A sentence mik an adfeeUte attribute^ with cr without aeguneU. 

Write three eenUneee ofanp oftheae kinda deeeribing a tree. 

Write fimr eenteneee deecrOring a fish. 

Write fee aenteneee about a cloek. 

WrUe aeveral eenteneee farming a ikari eomaoeition upon a horse. 

Cautlofis. 

L Do not use the same word too often, nor express the 
same thought more than onoe. 

2. AToid all slang expressiona 

3. Do not nde too man J short sentfflioeB in HacoeBsioQ. Join 
some of them together so as to make the style more xdeasing. 

4. Be carefol to ^pdl all the words coirectly, to use capitals 
according to the rules, and to place a period at the end of 
each sentence. When sentences are united, thej should be 
separated bj a comma (,). Phrases should also, usually, be 
set off by a conmuu 

Oritieiee tkefeOowing .-•— 

The Owl. 

The owl is a curious kind of bird. It Ims curious large 
eyes. It cannot see in the light it hides away in the day 
time in dark places, the sun dazzles his eye& He comes out 
at night and goes flying around looking after his prey. It 
catches birds and moles and mice and other gwimalR it also 
catches insects. There are a good many kinds of owls, such 
as the Eagle owl, the Cat owl the Screech owl and others 
Did you ever hear an Owl Loot in the nijxbt ? It makes a Kiii 
of mournful sound, i was awfiillv scared one nip^ht bearintj •, 
screech owl in the woods. I coul Ju*t think what it was. Owls 
are Terjr fanny creaturea 
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Faults.— The idem an not well arranged. Certain wordB, ouriatu, 
itj etc., are repeated in close snooeasion. There are too many short sen- 
tences coming together, making the style unpleasant There are repeti- 
tions of the same thought, in the first aad last sentences ; and there are 
mistakes in capitals and punotnation. Some of the words are ill-ohosen, 
and there are slang expressions. 

In the following these faults are corrected. 

The Owl. 

The owl is a carious bird. It has large eyes like those of a 
cat ; and during the day, it hides away in dark places, be- 
cause it is*not able to bear the dazzling light of the sun. At 
night it flies about, seeking its prey, which consists of birds, 
mice, moles, insects, etc There are several kinds of owls, as 
the eagle owl, the screech owl, and the cat owL Some of 
these birds are quite large. The hooting of an owl at night 
is a Tery dismal sound ; and once, when I heard a screech owl 
in the woods, I was really frightened, for I did not know what 
it was. Did you ever hear an owl hoot ? 

Write a rimUar compwitUm on eaeh of thefoOawing nUtfects. 

The Horse. The Cow. The Eagle. The Camel. The Elephant. 
The Lion. The Ostrich. The Canary Bird. The Mocking Bhrd. The 
Oow. 



VI.— ADJECTIVES. 



An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality. 

Classes. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes; namely, 
commony proper, numeral, pronominal, par- 
ticipial, and compound. 

A common acUectlve is any ordinary epithet, or 
adjective denoting quality or situation; as, Goodj had, 
peaceful^ warlike — eastern^ western^ outer^ inner^ 
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A proper acUective is one that is formed from ii 
proper name ; as, American^ Englishj Platonic. 

A numeral actJective is one that expresses a defi- 
nite number ; as, One^ two^ three, four^ Jhe, mx, etc 

Obs. — Numerftl adjectives are of three kinds: — 

1. Cardinal; as, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, etc. 

2. Ordinal; as. First, second, third, fonrth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, etc. 

3. MuUipUeative ; as, Single or alone, doable or twofold, triple or 
threefold, qnadraple or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or six- 
fold, septuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightfold, etc. 

A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its nonn, or represent it understood ; 
as, '^AU [men] join to guard what each [man] desires to 
gain." 

Obs. 1. — ^The following are the principal pronominal adjectives: AU, 
any, both, certain, divers, eachy either, else, enough, every, few, former j 
first, latter, last, little, less, least, much, many, more, most^ neither, ne 
or fione, one, only, other, own, same, several, some, such, this, that, these, 
those, which, what. 

Obs. 2. — A pronominal adjective, as the name implies, partakes of 
the nature of a pronoun, and may be considered as representing the 
noun, when not expressed, and therefore as having the modifications of 
a noun. Sometimes, however, the noun maj be supplied. 

A participial acUective is one that has the form 
of a participle, but difiFers from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as, An cmmsmg story. 

Obs. — ^A participial adjective is a participle used as an adjective. As 
a participle it conveys the idea of time ; as, "The sun rising, darkness 
is dispeUed." That is, When the sun rises. But as an adjective it ex- 
presses quality or condition ; as, **The rising sun dispels the darkness." 

A compound adjective is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together ; as, Nv/t^mmnj la/ught^ 
lovmgy fovo'-footed. 
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Uocercise. 

Ckusify the adjecUves in thefdUowing, and state to what milhdasB each 
of the numeral adjectives belangs : — 

Brave soldiers. Innocent children. Beautiful pictures. The Frenclj 
arm J. The Copemican system. A charming prospect. A loving son. 
A detested crime. The lowing herd. The triple alliance. Fifty cents. 
Wholesome food. Luscious fruit. An inner apartment. Outer dark 
ness. A coal-hlack horse. The sixteenth century. An old-fashioned 
clock. Many i)ersons. Much difficulty. A Grecian fahle. The Pla- 
tonic system. A fresh-looking maid. Douhle length. A beloved 
child. Torturing anxiety. A sharp-witted boy. 



Modifications. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but the 
forms of comparison. 

Obs. — This and that are modified so as to agree with their nouns in 
number, thus : this^ these ; that, those. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective, to express 
qnality in difiFerent degrees ; as, hard^ harder^ hardest 

There are tliree degrees of comparison : the positive, 
the comparative, and the superiative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed by 
the adjective in its simple form ; as, hard^ soft^ good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the 
positive ; as, harder^ softer^ hetter. 

The superiative degree is that which is not ex- 
ceeded ; as, hardest^ softest, hest. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
different degrees, cannot be compared ; as, twOy second, all, 
total, mmiortal, infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but not 
in form, are compared by means of adverbs ; as, skillful, 
more skillfol, most skillful — skillful, less skillful, least 
akHlfoL 
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Obs.— Adjeettres of more than one sjUable, WDoept^HmfOjMm ending 
In ^ or mute ^ rarelj admit a change of termination, but are rather 
compared bj means of the adverbs. Thus we say, mHti^tM, man frirtw 
aua^ mo9t virtuous; but not virttious, HrtuouMr^ virtwnueiL 

Regular Comparison. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparatiTtf 
degree is expressed bj adding er, and the Buperlatiye, by add 
ing eat to them ; as, 



Positive. 


Comparative. 




great. 


greater. 


greatest 


wide, 


wider. 


widest. 


hot, 


hotter. 


hoftest 



The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in 2^ or mute e. 

Comparison by Adverbs. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjectiye 
the adverbs more and moat : as, vdae, more wise, moat wise ; 
famov^a^ more famoua^ wjost famoica ; amiable, mxyre amiable^ 
moat amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in tike manner, 
by the adverbs leaa and leaat : as, toiae, leaa vnae, least wiae ; 
famoua, leaafamom, leaat famoua; amiable, leaa amiable, leaat 
amiable. 

Obs. — ^The prefixing of an adverb can hardlj be called a variation of 
the adjective : the words may with more propriety be taken separately, 
the degree being ascribed to the adverb^ or to both words ; for both are 
varied in sense by the inflection of the former. 

Irregular Comparison. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good, 
better, beat; bad or iU, worae, vxtrat; litUe, leaa, leaat; mucfit 
mare, moat; many, more, moat. 
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Mort adjeodTes that denote flace or sitvatitm, not only form the 8npe> 
Jsthre irr^^larlj, but are also either rednneUmt or defeotive in compar ?- 
mn. Thus: — 

L — The following nine have more than one 8ux)erlatiye : far, farther^ 
fwrihest^ farmoBt or fa/rthermost ; near, nearer ^ nearest or ntast ; fore^ 
former y foremost or first; hind, hinder, hindmost or hinderm&st ; in, 
inner y inmost or innermost ; out^ outer or uUer, outmost or utmost, ovt- 
ermost or uttermost; up, upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower ^ low- 
est or lowermost ; late, later or latter, latest or ImU 

TL — ^The following five want the positive : [aft, adv.] after, aftmost or 
aftermoet; [forth, adv.] further, furt?iest or furthermost; hither^ 
kHhermoat; nether, nethermost; under, undermost. 

TTT. — The following want the comparative: front, frontmost ; rear, 
rearmost; head, headmost; end, endmost ; top, topmost; bottom, bottom- 
most; mid or middle, midst, midmost or middlemost; north, northmost; 
souths southmost; northern, northernmost; southern, southernmost; 
eastern, easternmost; western, westernmost. 

Obs. 1. — It maj be remarked of the comparatives, former and latter 
OT hinder, upper and under or nether, inner and outer or uiter, after and 
Mtker; as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior ssiA pos- 
terior, interior and exterior, prior and ulterior, senior and junior, major 
and minor; that thej cannot, like other comparatives, be construed 
with the conjunction tha7i, introducing the latter term of comparison ; 
for we never saj, one thing \s former, superior, etc., than another. 

Obs. 2.-rP]'onominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, 
simply relate to them, and have no modifications : except this and Uiat^ 
which form the plural these and those; much, many; and a few others, 
which are compared. 



JExercise. 

Corn/pare such cf the following adjectives as can be eompa/red, regularly ^ 
irregularly, or by means of adverbs, as each may require : — 

Clear, obscure, certain, full, probable, possible, clever, sagacious, 
weary, hard, awkward, amiable, new, old, general, perfect, able, grace« 
fnl, little, much, many, virtuous, bad; rear, middle, low, late, after, 
aniversal, distinct, thoughtless, willful, cautious, negligent, disereeti 
ineouiideratey unquestionable, vague, correct, immortaL 
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VII^PRONOUNe. 
A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Classes. 

Pronouns are divided into thret classes; personalf 
relative, and interrogative. 

A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows byitu 
form, of what person it is. 

Obs. — ^That is, the word itself shows whether it Is of the first, second, 
or third person. 

The mrvple personal pronouns are five : namely, I^ of 
the first person ; thou^ of the second person ; he^ she, and 
Uj of the third person. 

The corrvpound personal pronouns are also five : namely, 
myself^ of the first person ; thysdf^ of the second person ; 
himsdfy hersdf^ and Usdf^ of the third person. 

Obs. — ^The compound personal pronouns are used when an action 
reverts upon the agent, or for special emphasis ; as, ** He has injured 
himself." — " She herself was to blame." 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrgse, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are wJiOj whichy what^ and ^ud } 
and the compounds, whoever or whosoeveTy whichever oi 
whichsoever^ wha;tever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to ih/A, 
which or those which / and is therefore to be considered ai 
including both the cmtecedent and the rdatme. 

An interrogative pronoun isapronoun with which 
a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are whoy nchichy and whoA} 
being the same in form as relatives. 



0B8. 1. — Who is ntoalljr applied to persoiui otdy ; leMaA, thongli tat- 
M&rlj applied to persons^ is now confined to animals and inanimate 
tbingi; ioffflt (as a mere pronoun) is applied to things onlj; that ]m 
a^Ued indifferently to persons, animals, or things. 

Obs. 2.— The pronoun what, having a twofold relation, represents 
two cases at the same time ; as, '*He is ashamed of what he has done ; '* 
that is, of that [thing] wMch he has done. It is ustiallj of the singular 
munber, though sometimes plural; as, **I must turn to the faults, oi 
what appear such to me"—Byr<m» 

Obs. 8.— What is sometimes used both as an adjeethe and a retatUfi 
at the same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents ; 
as, '* What money we had was taken away ; " that is, AU the money that 
we had, etc. — ** What man but enters, dies;*' that % Any man who, 
etc. The compound wltatever or whatsoever has the same peculiarities 
of construction ; as, ** We will certainly do whatsoever tfdng goeth forth 
Ofut of our own mouth."— JJw. xliv., 17. 

Obs. 4.— Wha^ which^ and what^ when the affix ever or eoever is added, 
have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, such as any 
person, or any thing, is usually employed as the antecedent, they are all 
oommonly followed by two verba ; as, ** Whoever attends, will improve ; ** 
that is. Any person who attends, will improve. In analysis and parsing, 
supply the antecedent 

Obs. 5. — ^The word as, though usually a conjunction or an adverb^ 
has sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun ; as, ** The Lord 
added to the ehnroh daily such [personsj as should be saved."— Aod 
iL,47. 

Obs. 6. — Whither was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, 
isferring to one of two things ; as, ** Whether is greater, the gold or the 
temple?"— ifa^^ xxiii., 17. 

Obs. 7.— Interrogative pronouns represent their nouns understood, 
like pronominal adjectives ; as, ** What [deed] hast thou done t " 
•'Which of these books will yon have?" That is, Which ^o^A^ eto. 

Modifications. 

Pronouns have the same modificationg m nomit; 
namely^ PerdonSf N^umherSj Oendera^ and Case^. 

OBa 1.— In the personal pronouns, most of these properties are indl- 
eated by the words themselves ; in the relative pronoun, it is necessary 
ItMtete He antecedeni which it represents ; and in the inttfrrogativt. 



m xmcoLooT. 

t» Om wmd, wuaQj la the answer, which U repnaanli; m, ^'Whi 
eomeB here ? A friend." 

Obb. 2. — ^The gendtt of the penonal pitmomiB of fhe lint and aeeond 
person is to be determined by referring to the words for which thej 
are osedf or to be considered as of the common gender. 

Declension of Pronouns. 

The declenision of a pronoun is a regular arrangement oi 
its ntimbers and cases. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

Ip of the,/Sr8^ jpenaa, 

8lng. Ntnn. \ Plur. Nam. we, 

Po8& m J, or mine, Poss. our, or ouia^ 

CHlj. me; Gbj. us. 

ThOUy of the seooTid penon. 

Sing. Nam, thou, Plur. Nom. ye, or you, 

P088. thy, or thine, P08& your, or yours; 

Ot(j. thee; 0^*. you. 

HOp of the third person. 

6lng. iToTit. he, Plur. Abm. they, 

Pass, his; P088. their, or thein^ 

<Xif. him; 0(^*. them. 

8hep of the (hird person. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. ^bm. th^, 

Poes. her, orherfl^ P088. their, or thein\ 

OV. ber; 02^'. them. 

Itp of the third person. 

Sing. Nom. it^ Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. iim, P088. their, or theini 

Oy. ii; 0^'. them. 



raoKonnu m 

(h». l.-^]tat of the pencmal prcmonxifl liar^ two tequi of the po0- 
BessiTe ease, in each number; as, tnp or nUnej our or our$, thy or 
tftMM, yffur vftym^n; h&t or i^rsf, £Mr or <Mni The foiaoooB ii need 
haloce a noon expreeaed ; the latter, when the governing noun ia und&T' 
Mtoedf 01 when the posseflcdTe pronoun is used as an attribute ; as, "JVjF 
powers are thine,** 

Obs. 2. — Jtf?n«and Mne were formerly used befiM all words begin 
jing with a vowel sound ; m^ and thy, before others ; as, ** It was then, 
a man, fnine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance." — Pitabn. But 
this usage is now obsolete, or peeuliar to the poets ; as, 

''Time writes no wrinkle cm thine azure brow.'' — Byron, 

QB8. 8. — ^In ancient times, he^ hUf and Aim, were a|^Ued to things 
neuter. In our translation of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in 
the nominative and the objective, but his is retained in the possessive, 
neuter; as, ''Look not thou upon the wine, when it is red, when it 
giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth iUdf aright." — Prot, z3diL, 
dl. Its is not found in the Bible, except by misprint 

Compound Personals. 

The ifoid sdf, added to the simple personal proBOiiiifl; 
farms the dass of compound personal pronouns ; wliieh are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 
some persons are to be distinguished from others : as, sing. 
myself, plur. oursdves; sing, thyself, plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself, plur. themselves; sing, hersdf, plur. tkemsdves; siAg. 
Use^, plur. themselves. They all want the possessLve case, and 
are alike in the nominatiYe and objective. 

Relatives and Interrogatlves. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus 
declined ^— 

WhOy applied only to persons. 

8lnC« 2ihm. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Po9S, whose, Poss. whose, 

Oy. whom; O^. whom. 



«8 vtmtotoar. 

Which 9 applied to aniTndls and things. 
•Inc. Nam. which, Plur. ^o^ whiol^ 



0^\ which; Otu'. which. 

Whaty generatty appHied to things. 
•Ing. Nom. what, Piur. Nam. what, 
Po88. Pass. 



0^*. what; Ot(j. what 

Thaty applied to persons, animais, and things. 

Sing. ^om. that, Plur. ^om. that, 
Po88. Pass. 



0^'. that; (X^. thai 

Compound Relatives. 

Die compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever, 
whushever or lo^icAsoeu^r, and whatever or whatsoever, are de- 
dined in the same manner as the simples, who, ukkhy what. 

Exercises. 

1. WrUethenomivaUnej^ral^iAefalkj^^ 
J, thoa, he, she, it, who, which, that, what. 

2. WriU the otjectitie Hngvlar am^ plural ofaUthe simple prmtmm 
^. Write tTiedecUnsicm of the following:^ 

Myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, whoever, whosoever. 

•4. Correct the form of each of iJiefoUfyuing :--- 

Her's, it's, our's, your's, their's, who's, hisself, theirselves. 

•5. Write sentencee, each containing one of tkefafkomng pronouns ;— 
Me, them, thou, your, their, me, ye, himself, myself, themselveB, 
^ho, which, whom, what, that, whoever, whiehever, whomsoever. 

♦ Who$e ii loinetlmM natd as the ponndn ofUM of ¥Mch; m^ "A xeUgion wAom 
'tKigin b diyine.'*>-^i(ilr. 
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VIIL^ANALYSIS, PARaiNQ, AND OOllSTftUCTIDN. 

When simple sentenoes are connected, they form com- 
pound or oomplex sentenceSy and are then called 
ciausos. 

A clausey therefore, is a diyision of a compound or a 
complex sentence. 

Compound or complex clauses are sometimes called mem- 
bers. 

A clause used as one of the principal parts of a sentence, 
or as an adjunct to any word in it^ is called a dependent 
clause. 

The clause on which it depends, or of which it forms a part» 
is called the principal clause. 

A complex sentence is one composed of a principal 
clause and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or 
more independent clauses. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relatiTe pro- 
nouns, or adverbs (then called conjunctive adverbs), 

A clause introduced by a relative pronoun, is often called a 
relative clause. 

When two or more subjects, connected by a conjunction, 
belong to the same predicate, or two or more connected predi- 
cates have the same subject, the sentence should be considered 
simple with a compound subject or a compound 
predicate. 

Obs. — ^The reladve elaiuie la a dependent olause, and the sentence in 
which it occnn is therefore complex. It is not, however, aiwajs a 
modifying clause, being sometimes used to express an additional fact. 
Thus, in the sentence, ** This is the man that committed the deed,** the 
relative clause modifies the noun man/ but in the sentence, ^'Igave 
the book to John, who has lost it," it is equivalent to *' and he has lost 
it" In each case it is used like an adjective ; since the same distinotion 
applies to adjectives as to relative clauses, some being used to modify, 
others to describe ; aa, A wH4 beast (modifTing) ; The kug§ elephant 
MMflripliTe). 
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Xxereises in AnaXysis and l^ar&ing. 

Praxis III.— Etymological. 

In the Third PraxU^ it is required of the pupH—to damfy the sen- 
tenca ; to paint cut the component daueee ; to analiyte and pane each as 
in the preceding praasis/ and to state the dosses and modifoaHons of the 
pronouns. Thus:— 

FiBST KXAMFLE, ANALTZKD AKD PaBSED. 

**Gliildreii wlio disobey their puents, deeenre punishment'' 

' AiriunHL^l^iteftiaoomiilaac dedaradTe Bentanoe; Hm pnndprt dMMs is CUUrm 
df9erve pumUkmmtl, and the dependent daiue is, Who di$obeif tkttr parenia, an adjeo- 
ttreadjmictof eftOdrm; the connecttye word is toAo. 

The nbjeofe noimoC the prineiiMldnm is cMidrm; the ptedicateTertitedMenM; 
and the object iBpuntskmenL The adjanot of the onhject noon ia the dependent danae ; 
the other parta haye no adjoncts. The subject of the dependent caanae ia toko ; the 
ptedlcatoTertiiKllMtaif; the object lajurMte; the adjunct of paranti ia <Mr. 

TAamnia.—Wko ia a xeiatHe pnmonn, beoanaa It repreaenla the antecedent werd 
dUl(irm»andcoBneoli11ietwoolaaaeaaf tteaantBOM; itlaof tbaifclad ppnon^beetnaa 
it rapraaenta the peraona apoken of; of the plnral number, becanaa it denotea more than 
one; of the common gender, becanae it ii a term equally applicable to both eezea ; and 
in the nomlnatiTe caaa, becanae it ia the subject of the ^erb Asotay; ila dedenrion 
in both numbers ia, Norn. loAo ; Foaa. tokooe ; Obj. tokom. 

7:ie<r is a peraonal pronoun, becanae it shows by its form tiiai it isof thethiidperaon; 
tt is of the pinml mnnber, common gender, and in Ilia ptmmtitn oaaa, beoanas it 
denotea tlie pnasiwrinn of paients. Its decknskm is, Non. Miv; POii. <Mr, orlMrt; 
Obj. Mem. 

PSfse the oChsr words ss in the preceding pnam, 

Sboobb Examfle, Analyzed. 
"Can we see God, or mnst we believe in him ?" ^ 



A oomponnd infeenogatiTe sentence, ''^■i^itg of two i 
by or. Thaaobjeotof the Siat danae is see; the predioateTerta^ocm sat .-and the otaieetk 
God. The subject of the aaoond danae isms; the predicate ▼ert^ ntns Otfliws , modiaad 
ij the adTerbial phiaae adjnnot in Mm. 

Prosperitj gsins numj friends, bnt sdverslty tries them. 
A wise son heareth his father's instmction, bnt a soomer heareth not 
■rebuke. 

He who oonqners his passions, oyeroomes his greatest enemies. 

Yon shonld listen patiently if yon wonld speak effeotiTely. 

Yii^ refines the affections, bnt Tioe debases them. 

The poems of Homer celebrate the ezplotts of Achilles, who killed 

1 1b«gan prince Hector. 
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He who mna may read so plain a truth. 
Who that has oommon sense can entertain so absurd a notion t 
When will you complete the task which you have undertaken ? 
The eye, that sees all things, cannot see Itself. 
They who would govern others must first govern themselves. 
Flattery often succeeds, when reason entirely fails. 
We are often l)enefited by what we have dreaded. 
Frankness, suavity, and benevolence were prominent traits in the 
character of Dr. Franklin. 
The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind. 
Get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live contentedly. 
Industry, good sense, and virtue are essential to happiness. 

Bxerdses in Construction. 

1. Write jhe compound sentences, ecLch consisting cf two simple etausei 
connected by and or but. 

2.. Write five complex sentences^ each containing a simple reUxtihe clause. 

Punctuation. — ^The simple clauses composing a compound sentence 
should be separated by a comma ; but when a comma is used to separate 
the parts of either, a semicolon should be employed. 

A relative clause should be separated by a comma, unless it is used as 
a modifying adjunct. 

When a relatiye clause is a modifying adjunct, it can often 
be changed to an adjective or participle; and the sentence 
mil then become simple. Thus, I%e pupil who is diligent toUl 
excdj can be changed to The diligent pupil vnU excel. 

Sometimes a phrase consisting of a noun and an adjective 
can be substituted for the relative clause and the antecedent. 
Thus, He who labors faithfully wiU succeed^ is equivalent to A 
faUhfvl laborer wiU succeed. 

Change the fcUowing complex into simple sentences by either of ihettoe 
wuthods above indicated. 

A man who is honest will be trusted. 

Lines that are parallel never meet. 

A king that oppresses his people is hated. 

The key that is used is always bright. 

They pitied and relieved the man who was blind. 

They who slander others brei^ the cUvijie commandineiit 
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He who stndieB diUgentlj will improye. 
He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread. 
The spoils belong to him who gains the victory. 
Persons who are irritable are unpleasant associates. 

When the relative clause is not a modifying adjunct, th« 
sentence can be made compound, by substituting for the rela- 
tive pronoun a conjunction and a personal pronoun. Thuci, 
Johuy who commuted the fauU^ has been forgiven^ may be 
changed to, John committed the fauU, hut he has been forgiven. 

Change in this manner thefoUamng complex to compound sentences. 
Use Bach conjunctions as and, (^ Mtf, fttoouM, since. 

Mj friend, who went to Europe, has returned. 

The eye, that sees all things, cannot see itself. 

Captain John Smith, who was taken bj the Indians, was saved by 
Pocahontas. 

Mr. Williams, who failed in business last year, has commeneed again. 

He gave the book to his brother, who has lost it. 

The letter was sent by a messenger, who failed to deliver it. 

The traveler narrated a very curious incident, which was not believed. 

Socrates, who was pronounced by the oracle the wisest of men, was 
put to death by the Athenians. 

Leonidas, who defended the pass of Thermopylso against the Persian 
army, was a great patriot and hera 

Composition. 

Write a composition consisting qf simple^ compound, and complex sen^ 
tences, describing each of the fcUowing obfects — stating its use, the parts 
of which it is composed, the matericd of which each of these patrts is made, 
and what different trades or occupations are concerned in its manttfac- 

ture, 

A book. A pen. A slate. A stove. A map. A globe. AbelL A clock. 
A carriage. A shoe. A knife. A skate. A carpet. A plough. A silver 
dollar. A bank bill. An umbrella. A house. An earthen jug. A bottle. 
A piano. A ship. A chair. A bureau. A broom. 

[The teacher ahonld sapply all information that may be needed by the pnpila, in order 
to make thedeecription sufficiently fall and accurate, bat shoald becarefal that the papils 
nae their own langaage, and apply the roles and principles already learned. When othen 
are violated, the corrections may be made arbitrarily. In this way the habit of oorreoUy 
mdng langni^ will be onttiTatad.] 
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IX.~VERB8. 

A verb is a word that Bignifies to he^to acty or to he 
actedttpon. 

Classes. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their ,/5>r»7i, into four 
classes: regular. Irregular, redundant, and de- 
fective. 

A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, love^ lovodf 
lovingj lovedm 

Obs. 1. — ^Whether a verb is regular or irregular depends upon the 
changes which it undergoes in order to express differences in the mode, 
time, or other circumstances of the action or being indicated bj the 
verb. Thus, the verb vfoik becomes toaUced in order to express a past 
action ; while the participle is derived by adding ing or ed; as, toaUcing, 
toalked. These additional syllables, which change the primitive form 
of the verb, are caUed inflections. In some languages they are very 
numerous ; but in English they are quite few, the language in this re- 
spect being very simple. 

Obs. 2.— The preterit is the form for the past There are four parte 
in every verb from which all others nre derived : the preeent, the poet 
or preterit, the imperfect participle (always ending in ing\ and the per- 
fect participle. When these are given all the other parts of the verb 
become known. Hence, they are called the principal parts. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle bjr assuming d or ed; 
as, see, saw, seeing^ seen. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as 
to be both r^nlar and irregular; as, th^we^ thrived or 
throve^ th/rwrng^ thrwed or thri/oen. 

A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses; as, lewcMre^ 
(mgkt^ guoih. 
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OB&^B^gnlar Terbs form their preterit and perCeol partldplei lif 
adding d to final ^ and tftf to all other terminationa. The rerb hsar^ 
heard^ hewring^ heardf adda d to r, and is therefore irrefpilaKw 

Yerbs are divided again, with regpect to their siffnifi- 
cation, into four classes: active-transitlve, active- 
intransltivoy passive, and neuter. 

An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has some person or thing for its object ; 
as, " Cain slew AbdP 

An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object ; as, 
" John wcJJcs.^^ 

A passive verb is a verb that represents its sabject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon; as, '^I mn com* 
pelledP 

Obs. 1. — It must be understood that a passire verb expresses action, 
but action received not performed bj the subject. Thus the c^eet cf 
the action becomes the Buhfect of the verb. Hence, every transitive verb 
maj be changed into a passive verb, hj making the object of tha fonner 
the subject of the latter. 

Obs. 2. — Active-transitive verbs generally take the agent before them 
and the object after them; as, ''GsBsar conquered Pompej.*' Passive 
verbs (which are derived from activetrannUve verbs) reverse this order, 
and denote that the subject, or nominative, is affected by the action ; 
and the agent follows, being introduced by the prepontion ^; aa^ 
'* Pompey wctH conquered by Caesar." 

Obs. 3.— An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and 
its object, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the 
object of the preposition being assumed for the nominative, and the 
preposition being retained with the verb, as an adverb : as, {Aotioet) 
«*They laughed at him."--(PaMM?d,) **He was laughed at" 

A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither actfon 
nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being; ai^ 
**Thou aH.^—^ He «%w.» 
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Xkcerdses. 

1. Claarify off the verhs in the foUotoing sentenMS^ loth as to farm and 
ngnification. 

[See list of Xrregalar Yerbe, pa^ 96.] 

I mailed the letter. The letter was mailed bj me. The horse was 
ihod. The pitcher was broken. He has failed in business. The boy 
iold an nntruth. The ship has sailed. He was chosen president. I 
have written a letter. The boiler burst. The man is honest. He 
walks rapidlj. The plant grows. The boj is swimming. The child is 
Bleeping. They sat still. Give me a book. Beware of slanderers. 
A child ought to obey his parents. 

2. Construct another sentence from each of the verbs in the aibove exer- 
dse^ using a different form, 

3. Write three sentences^ each containing a regular verb ; — also three, 
each containing an irregular verb ; — three, each containing a redundant 
verbj-'-and one containing a defective verb. 

Modifications. 

The modifications or inflections of verbs are for two pur* 
poses : — 1. To express some particular manner or time of the 
being, action, or passion. 2. To indicate the person and 
number of the subject or nominative. Hence it is said : 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
moodSy tenses, persons, and numbers. 

Moods. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods: the infinitive, the indica- 
tive, the potential, the subjunctive, and the 
imperative. 

The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in an imlimited 
manner, and without person or number ; as, To read^ to 
ipeak. 
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Qbs. 1.— TIm IniiiiillTe mood Iim no pMon or maaABtf fkaA !■» ■• 
infleotioiui to indioate penon or number, beoauae it Iim no mbjoot nomi- 
native. It may have a Bubjeot, that is a word indicating the person or 
thing of whom the being or action is indirectly asserted ; but this word 
must be in the objective case, depending upon some other verb. Thns, 
in the sentence, 1 told John to write, John is the subject of the infini* 
tive writey and the object of the verb told; hence, it is in the ol^ective 
case. 

Obs. 2. — A verb in anj other mood than the infinitive, is called, b/ 
waj of distinction, b finite eerb. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
simply indicates or declares a thing, or asks a question : 
as, I write; you know ; Do you hruyw t 

The potential mood is that form of the verb which 
expresses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity of the 
being, action, or passion : as, I cwn. read; we m,vMt go. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb 
which represents the being, action, or passion, as con- 
ditional, doubtful, and contingent; as, "If thou go^ see 
that thou offend not" 

Obs. — ^The subjunctive mood is always connected with another verK 
Its dependence is usnallj denoted by a conjunction ; as, if, that^ though^ 
leety unlees. 

The imperative mood is that form of the verb 

which is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or 
permitting ; as, " DepaH thou." — " Be comforted!^ 

Tenses. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb which dis 
tinguish time. 

There are six tenses; the present, the Imperfeot, 
the perfect, the pluperfect, the first-future, and 
the second-future. 

The present tense is that which expresses what 
now «m«t%y or is taking place: as, ^'lAear a uoisei 80m9 
*^y is wmmg!* 
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The tmilerfect tense is fhat wUch expresses what 
took place, ol* was occjrrinff^ in time folly past : as, ^i. &atlf 
him yesterday ; he was walking out.*' 

The perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fally past ; 
as^ '^ I haw seen him to-day." 

The pluperfect tense is that which expresses what 
had taken place, at some past time mentioned ; as, ^* I Jiad 
seen him, when I met you." 

The first-future tense is that which expresses what 
wiU take place hereafter ; as, ^^ 1 ahaU see him again." 

The second-future tense is that which expresses 
what win ha/oe taken place, at some future time mentioned ; 
as, " I shaXL han)e seen him by to-morrow noon." 

Obs. 1.— There are two eircmnstanoes on wlilch the distinction of tenae 
isfaMed;— 

1. Whether the time U present^ past, or future, 

2. Whether the action is perfect or imperfect — complete or incom« 
plete — in regard to each distinction of time. Hence, there most be six 
tenses to express this twofold distinction : — 

1. Present \ i Present tense. 

2. Past I impe™« \ Imperfect tense. 
8.Putare ) <"• Indefinite ( jtat-f utnre tensa 
4. Present \ i Perfect tense. 

OL Past > Perfect \ Pluperfect tense. 

6. Putnre ) ( Second-future tense. 



Obs. 2. — ^The tenses do not all express time with equal precision. 
TlMBe of the indicatiye mood, are the most definite. The time expressed 
by the same tenses (or what are called by the same names) in the other 
moods, is frequently relatiye, and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 8. — ^The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
Imths, and customary actions; as, ''Vice producer misery." — **She 
•ften tidU us." We- also use it in speaking of persons who an dead, 
\nX whose wwln remain ; as, " Seneoa reaeoM welL" 

Obs. 4. — Tha present tense in the subjunctiye mood, and In the other 
Bood% wlMBpreoedad by a««a(?» ot^ o/tw, »^<^^ M; or ieA«7i» is gear 
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«nll]r WMid with referraoe to fatare time ; am, **Jthma$ktktAf wfilkt 
give him a serpent ? **— Jfo^ vIL, 10. •• When he (mifm^ I wlU weait 
for jrou.'* 

Obs. 5. — ^In animated narrative, the present tense is sometimes sub 
Btitnted (by the figure enaUage) for the imperfect; as, "tTljsBes ioake^ 
not knowing where he was." — Pope, 

Obs. 6. — ^The present infinitive can scarcely be said to express waatf 
particular time. It is usually dependent on another rerb, and, there* 
fore, relative in time. It may be connected with any tense of anjr 
mood ; as, ''I intend to do it, 1 intende4 to do it^l have intended to do 
it," etc. It is often used to express futurity ; as, "The time to eame,^ 
—"The world to come.^ — "Rapture yet tobe,^ 

Inflections. — Persons and Nunnbers. 

As there are two numbers and three persons, there must be 
six distinctions, to express which a verb may be inflected, or 
changed, to agree with its subject ; but, as already stated, the 
inflections used in EngUsh are very few. Thus, the verb l(we, 
in the indicative mood, present tense, has only the following 
forms : 



Singvlar. Plural 

Istper, love, love, 

2d per. loYest, love, 

M per, loves; love. 



Singtdar. Plural, 
1st per. go, go, 

2d per, goest, • go, 

Sd per. goes; go. 



It will be seen that there are only two inflections, both 
being in the singular : the addition of st (or est) for the second 
person, and s (or es) for the third ; the first person, singular, 
and all the persons in the plural being alike. 

Obs. 1. — The third person singular was anciently formed in tfteraCl, 
hut this inflection is now only used in the formal or solemn style. Dothp 
hath, and saith are contractions df verhs thus formed. 

Obs. 2. — The customary mode of familiar as well as compllmentBry 
address is altogether plural, both the verb and the pronoun being mdl 
in that form. The singular is, however, inyariably employed in refer 
ence to the Supreme Being, in poetry, and in the solemn style, genendSv. 
Although the pronoun you is used with a.singular meaning, tht 
must be plural| beoause the forms must a£;ree> 
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0B8. 9. — ^In the flolettin stjle (except In poetrj, which lunally oon« 
Inwte these f onn8)| the second person singolar of the present indicatiye, 
■nd that of the irregnlar preterits, commonlj end in est, pronounced as 
a separaace sj^llable. But as the termination ed, in solemn discourse, 
constitutes a syllable, the regular preterits form the second person sin- 
o^nlar, by adding $t^ without further increase of syllables; as, laced^ 
lovedst — not lavedeat. Dost and hxist^ and the irregular preterits wast 
diditt and hadsty are permanently contracted. The auxiliaries shall and 
wiSf change the final 2 to ^ To the auxiliaries may, can, might, eoukl^ 
«f0u&l, and shovid^ the termination est was formerly added; but they 
are now generally written with si only, and pronounced as monosyllables, 
eT«ii in solemn discourse. • 

Obs. 4. — When the second person singular is employed in familiar 
iisconrse, it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that 
which is now adopted in the third person singular. When the verb 
tnds in a sound which will unite with that of st or s, the second person 
singular is formed by adding st only, and the third by adding s only ; 
and the number of syllables is not increased : as, I rea4, thou readst, he 
readi ; I knaWy thou knotost, he knows ; I take, thou take»t, he takes. 
For when the verb ends in mute e, no termination renders this e vocal 
in the familiar style, if a synseresis can take place. 

Obs. 5. — But when the verb ends in a sound which will not unite 
with that of «t or «, st and s are added to final e, and est and e» to other 
terminations ; and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as, I trace, 
thoa tracest, he trace$; I pass, thou passest, he passes; I fie, thon 
JhxHf he fixes. But verbs ending in o or ^ preceded by a consonant, do 
not exactly follow this rule: in these, y is changed into i; and to both 
o and », est and es are added without increase of syllables: as, I go, thou 
goest, he goes/ I undo, thou un^oest, he undoes; I fly, thou fliest, he 
JUm; I p%y thou pitiest, he pities, 

OoL 6.— The auxiliaries do, dost, does [pronounced doo, dust, duz] — 
am, art, is-^have, hast, has, — ^being also in frequent use as principal 
verbs of the present tense, retain their peculiar form when joined to other 
Terha. The other auxiliaries are not varied, except in the solemn style. 

Obs. 7.— The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, are 
ing, d or ed, st or est, sot es, th or eth. Ing, and th or eth^ always add a 
syllable to the verb ; except in doth, hatti, saith. The rest, whenever 
their sound will unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are 
added without increasing the number of syllables ; otherwise, they are 
separately pronounced. In solemn discourse, however, ed and est are, 
by most speakers, uttered distinctly in all cases, except 8ometime% 
whan a rowel precedeSi 
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COffUugatlon of Verbs. 
The conjugation of a verb is a r^nlar arrangement 
of its moodS) tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

Obs.-— The moods and tenses sre formed partly by inflections, oi 
changes made in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the 
verb or its participle, with a few short verbs called auxiUaries^ or hdp- 
iiig verb$. 

There are four principai parts in the oonjogation of 
every simple and complete verb ; namely, the present, 
the preterit, the imperfect participle, and the 

perfect participie. A verb which wants any of 
these parts is called defective : snch are most of the 
aaxiliaries. 

Obs. — The present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the 
part from which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the 
root^ or nmple^t farnif of the verb. The preterit and the perfect parti- 
ciple are regularly formed by adding dot ed, and the imperfect parti- 
ciple by adding ing^ to the present. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 
principal parts of another verb, to express some particular 
mode and time of tlie being, action, or passion. The anx- 
iliaries are do^ be^ hame^ sJiaU, will, may, ccm, and mvst, 
with their variations. 

Obs. 1. — Do, be^ and have, being also principal verbs, are complete: 
but the pa ticiples of do and haw are not used as aaxiliaries ; unlesB 
having, which forms the compound participle, may be considered as 
such. The other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 2.— English verbs are principally conjugated by means of 
auxUiariea, the only tenses which can be formed by the simple verb, 
being the present and the imperfect ; as, I love, I loned. And even here 
an auxiliary is usually preferred in questions and negations ; as. Do you 
love f Tou do not hve. All the other tenses, even in their simplest 
form, are compounds. 

Obs. 8. — The form of conjugating the active verb is often caUed the 
Active Voice ; and that of the passive verb, the PtMsive Voice. These 
terms are borrowed from the Latin and Oreek granunars, and are of 
little or no use In BngUah, 
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Obs. 4. — ^English yerlw hftying few InfleotiaaaB, it is oonyenient to ixuert 
in the oonjugations the preposition to, to mark the infinitiye ; pronouns, 
to distingnish the persons and numbers ; the conjunction (f, to denote 
the sabjunctiYe ; and the adverb 7U>tj to show the form of n^ation. 
With these additions, a verb may be conjugated in four ways : 

1. Affirmativdy ; as, I wrUe^ I do torite, or I am writing. 

2l Negatively ; iis, I Morite not, I do not tmito, or, I am not wriUng. 

8. InterrogaUvdy ; as. Write If Dol write f or, Am I writing f 

4. ItUerrogatke^jf and negatu>ely; as. Write I not f J}q I not writ4f 
or, Am I not writing f 

Simple Form, Active or Neuter. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that which 
makes the present and imperfect tenses without auxiliaries ; 
hat, even in these, auxiliaries are required for the potential 
moody and are often preferred for the indicatiye. 

CONJUGATION OF THE VERB LOVE. 

Principal Parts. 

Freient. Preterit, Imper, Participle, Perfect Participle, 

Lore, LoTed. Loving. Loved. 

mnNrnvB mood. 

PreserU Tense. To love. 
Perfect Tense. To have loved. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, PJurdL 

Islper, I love, lei per. We love, 

2d per. Thoulovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; M per. They love. 

This tense may also be farmed bj prefixing the aoxiliarj do to the 
verb : — 

lingular, PluraL 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 
8. He does love ; 8. They do lov«. 
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Imperftet Tense. 

8ihff%amr. FhtraL 

L I loTed, 1. We loY«d, 

% Thou loTedst^ 2. You loved, 

3. He loved ; 3. They loved. 

This tense maj alao be formed bj prefiziiig the aiudliftry did to the 
present : — 

iSEi^iilar BuraL 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love ; 3. They did love. 

Obs. — In a familiar question or negation, the anxiliary form is prefer* 
able to the simple. But in the solemn or the poetic style, the simpU 
form is more dignified and graceful; as, '* Understandett thou what thou 
readest?"— "Of whom tpeaketh the prophet this ? "— ^c«».— " Siyr, 
hMrd ye naught of lowland war ? '*—SeoU. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect participle r -- 

StngtOar. Fiural, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect x>articiple :- 
Sitigtdar, Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1, We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

First-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary s/taU or toiU to the present :-. 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : — 
JXngtdar. Plural, 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You vnll love, 
8. Be will lore i 3. They will love. 
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2. To express a -promm, ydiiioii, pommand, or threat : — 

LI inU love, L We wiU lore, 

2. Thou flbalt loTe, 2. Yoa flhalllove, 

3. He diall lore ; 8. They ahall love. 

Obb. — In interrogatiye sentences, the meaning of these amfiiarles is 
rerersed. When preceded bj a conjiinctien implying condition or nn- 
certainty, their import is somewhat raried. 

Seoond-future Tens*. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries iha& hate or fM haw totlM perfect 
participle : — 

Smfffdar. PftirvdL 

L I ahaU have loved, 1. We shaU have loved, 

2. Thou Tnlt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

Obs. —The auxiliary shaU may also be used in the second and third 
persons of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing con- 
dition or contingency ; as, ** If he «Aafl have finith&d his work when I 
return/' And perhaps wiU may here be used in the first person to ex- 
press a promise or a determination, though such usage, I think, r^ 
seldom occurs. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary may^ can, or mt»t, to the radical 
Tsrb : — 

SmgtOar, FkiraL 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 
8. He may love ; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tenss. 

This tens# prefixes the auxiliary migTUj eoM, toouldy or thauH to the 
radical rerb: — 

SinffuUmr, PtwraL 

1. I mi§^t love, 1. We ihightlove, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 

3. He- night love ; 3. They might loire. 
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This tense pteflxet the ftoxiliaries, may haoe^ Mn Amm^ er muit kai9^ 
to the peffeot perticiple :— 

Singular. PiufoL 

1. I may have loved, 1. We ma j haye loTed, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, miffke have, eauld have, tootdd have, 
or should have, to the perfeot participle : — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thoa mightst have loved, 2. Yoa might have loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNOnVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some oondition on which a 
f ntore action or event is affirmed. It Is therefore considered by some 
gramfnarisTifl, as an elliptical hxaa of the fatnre. 

Singular. Ftural, 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou lo¥f^ 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. If they love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Obs. — This tense is indefinite, as it may refer to time past, present 
or fntore. 

Singular^ Plural 

1. HI loved, 1. Hwe loved, 

2. Hthouloftfd, % If you loved, 
a Hhe loved; 3. Htheyloved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pfesent Tense. 
Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 
FluraL 2^ Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 
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Ob8. — ^This tense is commonl^r tised only in tlie Second person, but 
there seem to W.oooaaioKi*! ezoepiioiia to tills ; as, '' Bleasod be he that 
blesseth thee." — " Thy kingdom www."— " My sonl, tnrn from them— 
turn we to Buirey." — Ooidmnitk, 

PABTIOIPLBS. 
1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect, 8. The Preperfeet 

Loving. LoTed. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST EXAHPLK 
First Person Singular. 

Indicative. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shall have loved. Potential. I may love, I might love, I may have 
loved, I might have loved. SuBJUNOnvB. If I love, If I loved. 

SecomI Person Singular. 

Indicative. Thou lovest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved. Thou 
hadst loved. Thou wilt love. Thou wilt have loved. Potential. Thou 
mayst love. Thou mightst love, Thou mayst have loved. Thou mightst 
have loved. Subjunctive. If thou love, If thou loved. Impbeativs. 
Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular. 

Indicative. He loves. He loved. He has loved. He had loved. He 
will love. He will have loved. Potential. He siay love, He might 
love, He may have loved, He might have loved. Subjunctive. If he 
love, If he loved. 

First Person Plural. 

Indicative. We love, We loved, We have loved. We had loved, 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Potential. We may love, We 
might love. We may have loved. We might have loved. Subjxtnctive. 
If we love, If we loved. 

Second Person Plural. 

Indicative. You love, You loved. You have loved, You had loved. 
You will love, You will have loved. Potential. You may love. You 
might' love. You may have loved, You might have loved. Subjunctive. 
If you love, If you loved. Imperative. Love [ye or you, ] ^ Do you love. 

Third Person Plural. 

Indicative. — ^They love. They loved. They have loved, They had 
loved, They will love, They will have loved. Potentla^l. They may 
love. They might love, They may have loved, They might have loved^ 
SuBJUNonVB. If they love, If they loved. 
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OOMJUaATION OF THE VERB 

Principal Parts. 

Prmnl FrMmriL Imp. JhirHeipie. Fmfiet ParMpIti 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

iNFmrnvB mood. 

Present Tense. To see. 
Perfect Tense. To have seen. 

INDIOATIVB MOOD. 

Preaant Tanea. 

a&i|wter. PhtraL 

L I aee, 1. We see^ 

2. Thou seest, 2. Ton see^ 

& He eees ; 8. They sea 

Imparfect Ten^mm 

Singular. Pturai* 

1. I saw, 1. We saw» 

2. Thou sawesl^ 2. You saw, 
8. He saw; 8. They saw. 

Parfpct Tanaa. 

BtngtUar. PhtrdL 

1. I have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 
& He has seen; 8. They have js»en. 

Pluparfaot Tanaa. 

Stigtdar. Pturtd.^ 

1. I had seen, 1. We had' seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 
8. He had seen ; 8. They bad seen. 



TBBBBU I 

Flrsl-fUturo Ten^o. 

SSngular, FhtraL « 

1. I shall see, 1. We shall sec^ 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He win see ; 8. They will see. 

Seoend-fiJtura Tens*. 

SmgnJar. Phirai 

h I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will haye seen, 

3. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singidar, Plural 

1. I may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

3. He may see ; 3. They may see. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 
8. He might see ; 3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 

Bngulor. PhtraL 

1. I may have seen, L We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 
& He may have seen ; 8. They may haye seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. FhmA. 

L I might have seen, 1. We might hare seen, 
2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 
8. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 
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SUBJUNOTIYB MOOD. 

Present Tense* 
• StngfOar. FhirdL 

1. If I see^ 1. If we aee^ 

2. If thousee^ 2. If jou Bee, 
& If he see; 8. If the; see. 

Impeifsot Tense. 

Bingular. PImraL 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 
& If he saw ; 3. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 

Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PAKTICIPLES. 

L Th€ Imperfeet^ 2. The Perfeet. & Th^ PrepeffetA 

Seeing. Seen. Haying seen. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB BE. 

Principal Parts. 

Prtunt. Preterit, Imperfect, Participle. Perfeet PartieiplUk 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOODl 

Present Tense. To be. 
Perfect Tense. To have been. 

! INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

I 1. I am, 1. We aze^ 

I 2. Thou art. 2. You aie, 

8. He is i 8. They ara 



IffnpeifBot Tense. 

Singviar. Pkirai. 

L I was, 1. We were, 

2« Thoanrast^* 2. You were, 

8. He was ; 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sinffular. Plural 

L I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You haye been, 

3. He has been ; 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Piural 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been; 3. They had been. 

First-future Tense. 

Sinffttlar. Plural 

1. I shaUbe, 1. We shaUbe, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

3. He wiU be; 3. They will be. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 



L I shall have been. 




2. Thou wilt have been. 


2. You wiU have been, 


8. He will have been ; 


3. They will have been. 


POTESNTTATi MOOD. 


Present Tense. 


Singular, 


Bund. 


L I may be. 


1. We maybe. 


2. Thou mayst be, 


2. You maybe. 


8. He may be; 


3. They may be. 



* 0BiL<~In poatay, toeit is tometimes uxed indicativelf for VHUt ; aa, 
" Vainly toert thou wed.^— Byron. 
" Whatever thoa art or wert.'"^la. 
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Imperfect Tense* 

Singular, PkttoL 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might he, 
8. He might be ; 8. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sinfftdar, PUtraL 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 
8. He may have been ; 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Fhiral 

1. I might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been ; 8. They might have been. 

suBjuNorrvB mood. 

Present Tense. 

SiftgiUar, HuraL 

1, 111 be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he bo ; 8. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. PkiraL 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were ;• 8. If they were. 

DfPERATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 
Plural. 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLBS. 

1. Th6 Imperfect. * 2. The Perfect. 8. The PreperfecL 

Being. Been. Having been. 
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Compound Pornip Active or Neuter. 

ActiYe and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by adding 
the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, through all 
its changes ; as, 1 am writing — He is sitting. This form of 
the verb is used to denote a continuance of the action or the 
state of being. 

Obs. — In this form of the verb, the active participle is sometimes 
used with a passive meaning: as, ''The books are now selling ;^^ instead 
of being gold — "The designs of Providence are carrying on." — Bp, 
Butler, This idiom is approved by good critics and writers. 



COMPOUND ¥OTM OF THE VERB READ 
Principal Parts of the Simple Verb. 



Preeent. 
Bead. 




Preterit, Imperf, Partieiple. Perf. Participle. 
Bead. Beading. Bead. 

lilJFl^lTlVK MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be reading. 
Perfect Tense. To have been reading, 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


1. 
2, 
3. 


Singular. JPhiraL 
I am reading, 1, We are reading, 
Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 
He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 



Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Ptural. 

"L I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thon wa«t reading, 2. You were reading, 

a He was reading; 3. They were reading. 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singfdar. Pfurtd. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading ; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

8inffular, Plural 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. They had been reading. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I 8hall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading ; 3. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular, 1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 

3. They will have been reading. 

POTENTIAIi MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

SingvJlar, Plural 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sinff*dar. Plural 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mighist be reading, 2. You might be reading, 
8. He might be reading ; 3. They might be reading. 
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Singular. 



Plural. 



Singular. 



FluraL 



1. 
2. 
3. 

L 
2. 



Perfect Tense. 

I may have been reading, 
Thou mayst have been reading, 
He may have been reading ; 

We may have been reading, 
Tou may have been reading, 
They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

I might have been reading, 
Thou mightst have been reading, 
He might have been reading ; 

We might have been reading, 
You might have been reading. 



3. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

L If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If he be reading ; 3. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 

3. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IHPBRATiVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 
Plural. . 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 



1. Thelmperfeet. 
Bsing reading. 



PARTICIPLBS 
3. The Perfect, 



8. The Preperfeet. 
Having been reading. 



tM xmfou)6T 

Form of Paoshro Vorbo. 

TaaAye -wbAo, in TgngKah, are ahrajB of a oompound form, 
being made from actiye-tranaitiTe verbs, by adding the per- 
fect participle to the aaxihaiy Terb bb through all its changes r 
thns from the actire-transitiYe Terb love is formed the pas 
jave verb be loved, 

Obb. — ^The puBiTe form seems to be assomed bj some intransitiTe 
yerbe: as, lam come; Be u rum / Tk^ are faOen. In this case the 
participle relates to the sabject, and does not form a part of the predi- 
cate verb. The nsnal active form is preferable : as, / have come ; — He 
hoe rieen ; — Thqi have arrieed. 

CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB 

BE LOVED. 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb 

Present, Preterit Imperf. ParUdple. Perfect Partieipli 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be loved. 
Perfect Tense. To have been loved. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Bkigular. HuraL 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved; 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 
8. He was loved ; 3. Thej were loved. 
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Perfoot Tense. 

SSngtOtn'. Flurai 

1 I haye been loyed, 1. We haye been loyed, 

2. Thou hast been loyed, 2. You haye been loyed, 

3. He . has been loyed; 3. Thej haye been loyed. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

SmfftUar. JPhtraL 

1. I had been loyed, 1. We had been loyed, 

2. Thou hadst been loyed, 2. You had been loyed, 

3. He had been loyed ; 3. They had been lomed. 

First-future Tense. 

8inguia/r. FlurdL 

1. I shall be loyed, 1. We shall be loyed, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loyed, 

3. He will be loyed; 3. They will beloved. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular, 1. I shall have been loved, 
. 2. Thou wilt have been loved, 
3. He will have been loved ; 

FlwraL 1. W® shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

X. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

8. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved. 

Imperfoct Tense. 

Singular. Flurai, 

1. I might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. lliptt migh^t be loved, 2. You might be loved, 
9i. He /'Blight \ be loved ; 8. They might be loved. 
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Pmrlbet Tense. 

Singular. 1. I may have been lorect 

2. Thou majst have been loyed, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Angular. L I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; 

Plural. L We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 



SUBJUKGnVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PbtraL 

1. HI beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 

3. If he beloved; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singfdar. Plural. 

1. If I were loved, L If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved ; 



3. If they wene loved* 



nfFERATITE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 

Plural. 2. Be [ye or yon] loved, or Do you be loved. 



1. Thelmp&iflct. 
Being loved. 



PABTIGIPIJS& 

2. The Perfect. 
IiOved« 



8. The iS'^tpetfit^ 
Having been loved. 
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Form of Negation. 

A Twb is conjugated negatively by placing the adverb tud 
after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitiTe and par- 
ticiples take the negative first : — 

iMViniTivifi. Not to love, Not to have loved. iNmCATtVs. I love not, 
^ I do not lore, I loved not, &r I did not love, I have not loved) I h«>d 
not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Potential. I majr, 
can, or must not love ; I might, could, would, or should not love. I 
maj, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, would, or should no; 
have loved. Subjunctivb. If I love not, If I loved not Pabticiplbs. 
Not loving. Not loved, Not having loved. 

^Form of Question. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively^ in the indicative and 
potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, or after 
the first auxiliary ; as, 

Indicativb. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved ? 
Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? Potential. Maj, can, or must I 
love f Might, could, would, or should I love ? Maj, can, or must I have 
loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have loved f 

Form of Question with Negation. 
A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively, in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nominative and 
the adverb not after the verb, or after the first auxiliary ; as, 

Indicative. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? Had 
I not loved ? Shall I not love ? Shall I not have loved ? Potential. 
May, can, or must I not love ? Might, could, would, or should I not 
love ? May, can, or must I not have loved ? Might, could, would, or 
should I not have loved ? 

Irregular Verbs. 

An irreguhr verb is a verb that does not form the preterit 
and perfect participle by assuming (2 or etf ; as, see, saw, seeing, 
seen. 

Obs. 1. — When the verb ends in a sharp consonant, t is sometimes im- 
properly substituted for ed, making the preterit and the perfect parti- 
c%>le irregular in spelling, when they are not so in sound ; as, distre$t 
for distressed^ tost for Umed, mixt for mixed, craekt for cracked 
i 
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Obs. 2. — When the yerb exuUi with a smooth oonBonant, the snfartita 
tlon of t for ed produces an irregnlaritj in sound, as well as in writing. 
In some such irregularities, the poets are indulged for the sake of rhyme ; 
but the best speakers and writers of prose prefer the regular form wher- 
ever good use has sanctioned it : thus, learned is better than leanU ; 
burned, than hurnt ; penned, than pent ; abearbed^ than abaorpt ; epdkd^ 
than apeU ; emeiled, than amelt. 

Obs. 3.— The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular 
verbs, as they are now generally used. In this list, and also in that of the 
redundant verbs, those preterits and participles which are supposed to 
be preferable, and best supported by authorities, are placed first 



List of the Irregular Verbs. 



Present. 


Preterit, 




Peffect Participle, 


Abide, 


abode. 


abiding, 


abode. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arising. 


arisen. 


Be, 


was. 


being. 


been. 


Bear, 


bore <>r bare. 


bearing. 


borne or bom.* 


Beat, 


beat, 


beating. 


beat or beaten. 


Begin, 


began, 


beginning. 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld. 


beholding. 


beheld. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


beseeching. 


besought 


Beset, 


beset, 


besetting. 


beset 


Bid, 


bid or bade, 


bidding, 


bid or bidden. 


Bide, 


bode. 


biding, 


bode. 


Bind, 


bound. 


binding. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


biting. 


bitten or bit 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bleeding. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blowing, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


breaking, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


breeding. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


bringing. 


brought 


Burst, 


burst. 


bursting, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


buying. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast, 


casting. 


cast 


Chide, 


chid. 


chiding. 


chidden or chid 


Choose, 


chose, 


choosing, 


chosen. 


Cleave,! 


cleft or clove, 


cleaving. 


cleft or cloven. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clinging. 


clung. 



* Borne signifies carried ; born signifies brought forth. 

"t Clecme^ to split, is irregular as above ; eletio«, to stlok, is rogolar, Imt oIom wm tat 
tUBds used tn the preterit for cleaved. 
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lrr«8Ular Vmrto«— 6(ml^jn«Mif. 


/VmmI 


Pnkrit. 


Imp. Participle, 


Pmfmt ParticifU, 


Ccnne, 


oame, 


eoming. 


oome. 


(M, 


ooet, 


costing, 


oobL 


Creep, 


mpt, 


creeping, 


crept 


Cut, 


out, 


catting. 


cut 


Deal, 


dealt. 


dealing, 


dealt 


Do, 


did. 


doing, 


done. 


Dnw, 


drew. 


drawing, 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


dmnk or drank. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driving. 


driven. 


But, 


eat<?rate. 


eating. 


eaten. 


FtU, 


fell. 


falling. 


faUen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


feeding, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


feeling, 


felt 


Fight, 


fonght. 


fighting, 


fought 


Find, 


found. 


finding. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flinging. 


flung. 


Flj, 


flew. 


flying, 


flown. 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsook. 


forsaking. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


freezing. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


getting. 


got or gotten. 


Give, 


gave. 


giving. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


going, 


gone. 


Grind, 


ground. 


grinding. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


growing. 


grown. 


Have, 


had, 


having. 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing. 


heard. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hiding. 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hitting. 


hit 


Hold, 


held. 


holding, 


held or holden 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurting. 


hurt 


Keep, 


kept. 


keeping, 


kept 


Know, 


knew, 


knowing, 


known. 


Uj, 


laid. 


laying, 


laid. 


Uad, 


led, 


leading, 


led. 


Ceave, 


left, 


leaving, 


left 


tend. 


lent. 


lending, 


lent 


c«t. 


let, 


letting, 


let 


Xae(ton»t), 


i»y, 


lying, 


lain. 


IiOie» 


Ml 


lodng, 


M. 
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Irregular Verbs.~(^lAifMeL 


Prmmt 


Preterit. 


Imp. ParticipU. 


Perfect Participle. 


Make, 


made, 


making. 


made. 


Mean, 


meant. 


meaning. 


meant 


Meet, 


met. 


meeting. 


met 


Outdo, 


ontdid. 


outdoing. 


outdone. 


Pay. 


paid, 


paying, 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


putting, 


put 


Bead, 


read. 


reading. 


riSad. 


Bend, 


rent. 


rending. 


rent 


Bid, 


rid. 


ridding. 


rid. 


Bide, 


rode. 


riding,. 


ridden. 


BiBg, 


rang or rung, 


ringing. 


rung. 


Bise, 


rose. 


rising. 


risen. 


Bnn, 


ran ^rrun. 




run. 


Say, 


said. 


saying. 


said. 


See, 


aaw. 


seeing, 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought. 


seeking, 


sought 


Sell, 


sold. 


selling. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sending. 


sent 


Set, 


set. 


seUing, 


set 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaking, 


diaken. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shedding. 


shed. 


Shoe, 


shod. 


dioeing. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


diooting. 


shot 


Shut, 


shut. 


shutting, 


shut 


Shred, 


shred. 


shredding. 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk <7r shrank 


:, shrinking. 


shrunk or dirunken. 


Sing, 


sung or sang, 


ringing, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk <?r sank, 


dnking. 


sunk. 


Sit, 


Bat, 


ritting. 


sat 


Slay, 


dew. 


daying. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


sleeping, 


slept 


Slide, 


did. 


sliding. 


did or didden. 


Sling, 


dung. 


slinging. 


dung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


dinking, 


slunk. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


Speak, 


qwke. 


speaking. 


q>oken. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spending. 


spent 


Spin, 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit. 


spitting, 


spit or spitteiL 


Spread, 


spread, 


spreading, 


spread. 


Spring, 


•prang 0r sprang. 


springing, 


•prong. 
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lrff«8ular Verto.-.aMMMMl 


PmmL 


FreUriL 


Imp. ParUeifU 


PerfMiPwMflfU. 


Stand, 


stood. 


standing, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stealing, 


stolen. 


Sttek, 


stock. 


sticking, 


stoek. 


8*inft 


stung, 


stinging, 


stung. 


Stride, 


strode. 


striding, 


stridden cr strid. 


Strike, 


struck. 


striking, 


struck ^stricken 


Strive, 


stroye, 


striving. 


striven. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


sweeping, 


swept. 


Swear, 


swore, 


swearing. 


sworn. 


Swim, 


swam. 


swimming. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swinging, 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taking. 


taken. 


Teach, 


t«ight, 


teaching, 


taught 


Tear, 


tore, 


tearing. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


telling. 


t<^d. 


Think, 


thought, 


thinking. 


thought 


Throw, 


threw. 


throwing, 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrusting. 


thrust 


Tread, 


trod. 


treading. 


trodden cr trod. 


Wear, 


wore, 


wearing. 


worn. 


Weare, 


wove. 


weaving. 


woven. 


Weep, 


wept. 


weeping. 


wept 


Win, 


won, 


winning, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


winding. 


wound. 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wringing, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


writing. 


written. 



I.ist of the Redundant Verbs. 



PmmL 


PreteriU Imperf. Participle, 




Awake, 


nwoke or awaked, 


awaking, 


awoke cr awaked. 


Beiaj, 


belaid <7rbelajed, 


behving. 


belaid or belayed. 


Bend, 


bent<?r bended. 


bending. 


bent or bended. 


Bereave, 


bereft cr bereaved, 


bereaving, 


bereft or bereaved. 


Bet, 


betted <^ bet, 


betting. 


betted or bet. 


Blend, 


blended or blent, 


blending, 


blended cr blent 


BUMS, 


blessed or blest. 


blessing. 


Uessed or blest 


BuOd, 


built cr buUded, 


building. 


bnUt or buUded. 


Bum, 


Imnied or buznt. 


burning. 


burned or burnt 


Catcht 


eanght or catehed, 


catching, 


oanghti^catohed. 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading ; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singttlar, Plural 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading; 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. They had been reading. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading ; 3. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 

Plund. 1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 

3. They will have been reading. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singviwr, Plural 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mighist be reading, 2. You might be reading, 
8. He might be reading ; 3. They might be resding. 



vn 



Redundant Verb*.— Cbwrtmrf. 



Ptmmt 


PreUnt. Imperf. PartidpU. Peffiet PartioipU 


flpKi. 


split i^spUUed, 


sidittiiig. 


spKttfri^tted. 


Spaa, 


qM»led or spoilt. 


spoUing, 


spcMled 0r spoat. 


8te^ 


■taTed or store. 


staving. 


staved or stova. 


st»y. 


stud 0r Btajed, 


BUjing, 


staid <^stajed. 


gfcrin,. 


stnuv, 


stringing, 


stmng 0r stringed. 


Stomr, 


strowed. 


strowing. 


strowed or strown. 


Sw«.^ 


sweat 0r sweated. 


sweating, 


sweat <?r sweated. 


Swell, 


sweOed, 


sweUing, 


swelled or swollen. 


ThiiTe, 


throve or thcYed, 


thriving. 


thrivoi or thrived. 


War, 


waxed. 


waxing. 


waxed or waxen. 


Wet. 


wet or wetted. 


wetting, 


wet or wetted. 


Wont, 


wont. 


wonting. 


vont or wonted. 


Woik, 


worked or wrought. 


wolfing, 


woriced or wrought. 



Defective Verbs. 

When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the 
tenses nsnallj derived from those parts are, of course, also 
wanting. AIL the auxiliaries, except doy be, and Aave, are 
defectiye ; but, as auxiliaries, they become parts of other 
verbs, and do not need the parts which are technically said to 
be "warUing,'* 

Obs. 1. — ^The following list contains all onr defective verbs, except 
metMnJUy with its preterit methought^ which is not only defective, hut 
impersonal and irr^rniar. It is equivalent to it thinkt me. 





List of the Defective Verbs. 




Jrt$&fUm 


PrOorU, 


Present 


PteUrU. 






Shall, 


should. 




Can, 


could. 


Will, 


would. 


May, 


might. 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Must, 


must 


Wis, 


wist 


Ought, 


ought 


Wit, 


wot 



Obs. 2. — Beware is not used in the indicative present Must is nevef 
varied in tenninatioii. Ought is invariable, except in the solemn style, 
where we tod oughtest. FiB is sometimes u^ed %a a principal verb, an- 
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MSnflliiBrqSvlar and MmpMa ({iwCft is used only in ladiorons Un- 
gn^go, and is not Twled. It aeems to be properly the third pitBon aln- 
gaUr of the p r e ae n t, for it enda in. th; aad quod waa fonnerlj used m 
thepretoit 

Om. S. — Wi$, preterit «M<y to know, to think, to aoppoBe, to inuigine» 
i^pears to he now nearij or quite oheolete; hot it aeema proper to ez« 
plain it, heeaoae it ia found in the Bible ; as, *' I witt not, brethren, 
that he waa the high priest" — AeU. Wit^ to know, and toot, knew, aro 
alao obsolete except in the phrase to wit/ which, being taken abstracUj, 
is eqniralent to the adverb name^^ or to the phrase, that w to my. 

Qbs. 4. — Some Terbs, fitim the nature of the subject to which the/ 
refer, can be naed onl j in the third person singular : as. It rains ; it 
mim%; iXfroeuM; it haiU; it lightens; H thunders. These have been 
called imp er s onal rerbs. The neuter pronoun itj which is always used 
before them, doea not seem to represent any noun, but, in oonn»«tion 
with the Terb, merel j to ezpreas a atate of things. 

Xbceretses. 

1 Stmtsike dassm mmd wsoXfaOions of iks terbs in thtfiOowmf sen- 



T%e houae might hare been boUt in time. The ship was wrecked. 
He should hare finiahed his taak. The joung lady haa been well edn- 
eated. ¥niat haa been done cannot be repaired. I will go out thia 
afternoon, unless it rain. The hone must be shod, or he will become 
lame. They could not have known what they were doing. The mer- 
chant is said to hare fuled. The boy fell into the water, and he would 
hare been drowned, if he had been unable to swim. He must hare 
been mad to have committed the rash act O, how happy we might 
have been. I will call upon him, if he desire it J will go, and 
you shall not prerent me. I shall fail, for no one will aid me. 1 
should like to accept the invitation. He would be willing to pay foi 
the priTil^^e. I would not do it, if I could. Tou shall do it, fbr I will 
compel you. You will not commit so base an act ! If it snow to-mor- 
row, I cannot go. You ought to hare tried to oblige your friend. Be- 
ware, lest your anger overcame you. 

2. Write sentences, each containing an aetiesverb^ transitseeeruaran' 
sitise^ as direeted in thefoOawing :~ 

In the indicative mood, perfect tenae; faidieativa pinperfeet; aub- 
jnnetive pnaant; anbjunetive imperfect; r«*^»*^^' pnaanl; pff<ir*¥«l 
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pei^Bet; tnfiaitiTe p ronon t ; inftnitlYe perfect; indioatlTe llnC fatue; 
potential plnperf ect ; imperatiYe ; IndioatiTe seoond fatare ; potential 
in^rf ect ; indicatiye imperfect. 

3. WrUe sentences, ecuh eonJtaining apaeeite verb withtheeame modSfi^ 
mUtme aeinthe above. 



X.— PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties o£ a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding 171^, dy or ed to 
tbe verb. 

Obs.— Participles retiun tlie essential mecming of their verbs ; and, 
like verba, are either ctctive-transitive, aetive-intransitive, passivs, or 
neuter, in their signification. For this reason manj have classed them 
with the verbs ; bnt their formal meaning is obviously diflferent. They 
convey no affirmation, bat usually relate to nouns or pronouns, Uke ad' 
jectivef, except when they are joined with auxiliaries to form the.com' 
]>oand tenses ; or when they have in part the nature of substantives, 
like the Latin gerunds. 

Classes. 

English verbs have severally three participles : the im- 
perfect, the perfect, and the preperfect. 

Obs. — Yarious names have been given to the participles; as their 
order is undisputed, they may be conveniently called the First, the 
Second, and the Third. 

The Imperfect participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing^ and implies a contvrmance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, lovmg (active), leing loved (passive). 

The perfect participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ed or ^ and implies a com^leUon of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, loved (passive). 

Oss.— The participle in ing represents the action or state as eontinumg 
and ever ineompleCe; it is therefore rightly termed tb« impeffeet paP' 
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ttciple : wliereas tlie participle in ed alwmys has ref eienoe to fhe aetioa 
as done and ixnnpUte; and is hj proper coniradistinetion caUed the 
verfect x>articiple. 

Obs. — ^The perfect participle is easentialljr pnmioe. Hence, in the casi 
of intransitive and neuter yerbSi this part of the verb cannot be nsed by 

itself. ' 

The preperfect participle is that which takes the 
sign h(wing^ and implies 9, previous completion of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, having loved (active), hamng "been 
loved (passive). 

Obs. — ^If this participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, 
there is perhaps no better term for it than the epithet preperfect^ — 
a word which explains itself, like prepaid or prereqmeUe. Of the manj 
other names, the most correct one is pluperfect^ — which is a term of 
Ter J nearlj the same meaning. Not becanse this compound is reaUj of 
the pluperfect tensej but because it alwajs denotes being, action, or pas- 
sion, that is, or was, or will be, completed before the doing or being of 
something else ; and, of course, when the latter thing is represented as 
past, the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense of its verb ; 
as, '* Having explained her views, it was necessary she should expatiate 
on the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure," 
Here /laving explained is equivalent to when she had explained. 

The imperfect participle of an active verb is always formed 
by adding ing to the radical verb ; as, looky looking. 

The imperfect participle of a passive verb is formed by pre- 
fixing being to the perfect participle ; as, being loved. 

The x>erfect participle is regularly formed by adding d or 
ed to the radical verb. 

i^0l«.— For the perfect participles of irregnlar verte, eee Bate, pp. 1IB-14I1. 

The preperfect participle of an active verb is formed by 
prefixing having to the perfect participle ; that of a passive 
verb, by prefixing having been ; as, having written, having been 
written. 

Thus, the English verb, in the active form, has, in fact, only 
two participles — the imperfect and the preperfect ; and in the 
passive, thre^--tbe impe]:fect» the perfect, and the preperfect 
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Fftrticiples may be separated into two other classes : those 
which participate the properties of a verb and an adjective, 
and those which participate the properties of a verb and a 
noun. The latter are sometimes called gerundives. 

The following are examples of each : — 

First Class.— Verb and Adjective. 

He came running very swiftly. 
She, dying, gave it me. 
The enemy having been defeated fled. 
She stood toringing her hands. 
Error vxmnded writhes in pain. 
The Justice read amused, amazed. 

Second Class.— Verb and Noun. (Gbrundivbs.) 

She is fond of reading history. 

After having paid the money he retired. 

He was released on giving bail. 

In keeping His commandments there is great reward. 

Before leaving the city he paid his debts. 

Obs. 1. — Participles often become a^ectives, and are construed before 
noons to denote quality. The terms so converted form the class of par- 
ticipial a€0ectiv€8. Words of a participial form may be regarded as adjeC' 
tives : 1. When they reject the idea of time, and denote something 
customary or habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lining 
rogue, i.e. J one addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of com- 
parison ; as, A more learned man. 3. When they are compounded with 
something that does not belong to the verb ; as, unfeeling, unfeU. There 
is no verb to unfed ; therefore, no participle unfeeling or unfdi. Ad- 
jectives are generally placed before their nouns ; participles, after them. 

Obs. 2. — ^To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, the 
learner should observe the following /our things : 1. Nouns take articles 
and adjectives before them ; participles, as such, do not. 2. Nouns may 
govern the possessive case, but not the objective ; participles may govern 
the objective case, but not the possessive. 3. Nouns may be the subjects 
or objects of verbs ; participles cannot. 4. Participial nouns express 
aetioiui as things ; parUdples refer actions to their agents or recipients. 
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XSxercises. 

1 WriU thsparHeipktaftha verbt gieen Maw m thefoao mfMg ftfm : 
Write 



Active, 
ImperfeeL Writing. 

PafecL 

Brepeffect. Haying written. 



Being written. 

Written. 

Having lieen written. 



Make, give, seek, speak, hurt, feed, wear, smite, swim, know, thin]^ 
tell, work, clothe, catch, teach, tread, dream, kneel, shoe, ride, put, lie, 
lay, saj, sit, set, spend, steal. 

2. WriU »erUenee$ each eontaimng a parUdpU derived from one of 
more of iheee verbe, 

3. WriU Jive sentences eaehoonUdning a parUeipie of the eeoon^ 



XI.— ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or another adverb ; and generally expreBses 
time, place, degree, or manner. 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require seT- 
eral words ; as, Ifou)^ for at this time — Here^ for in this pUtee — Very^ 
for in a high degree — DiligenUy^ for in an industrious manner. 

Obs. 2. — There are several combinations of short words which are 
used adverbiallj, and which, as idiomatic phrases, it is scarcelj neces- 
sary or possible to separate in analysis or parsing ; as, Noft ataU^ed 
length, in vain. 

Classes. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general dasaes, 
namely, adverbs of time, of place, of degree, and of 
manner. 

Adverbs of time are those which answer to the 
question, When? How long? How doant or How ifftent 
including theae which ask. 
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Obb, — AArerlm of time maj be snbdiyided M f ollowi ; — 

1. Of time present ; as, Naw^ yet, to-day, pre$ently, inatanUyt Immtm- 

2. Of time past; as, Already, yeeterday, latdy, reeenUy, a/ndenUy^ 
her€Ufore, hitherto, aince, ago, erewhUe. 

8. Of time to oome ; as, To-morrow, hereqfter^ henetforth, by-aud-hy, 

4. Of time reUtire; as, When, Hun, btfore, after, uhiU or ^ohHet, 
UU, tcfitiZ, seaeonably, betimee, early, late, 

5. Of time afaeolute; as, Akoaye, ever, neeer, aye, eternally, per^ 
petmaJBy, eontmuaOy. 

6. Of time repeated ; as, Ofteriy oft, again, oeeaeUmaUy, freguenUy^ 
wometimee^ eddom, rarely, now-and-then, daily, ueeldy, tnontAiy, yearly, 
omee, Umee, thriee, or three Hmee, etc. 

7. Of tlie order of time ; as, Firet, eeeondiy, thirdly, fourthly, eto. 

Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
qaestion, Where f Whither? Whmoet or Whereabautt 
inclnding these which ask. 

Obb. — Adyerbs of place may be sabdiyided as followi: — 

1. Of place in which ; as, Where, here, there, yonder, above, bdow, 
about, around, mmiewhere, anytthere, deeuhere, eeeryuihere, nowhere^ 
whereeer, wUhin, without, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout, 

2. Of place to which ; as, Whither, hither, thither, in, up, down, back, 
forth, inwarde, upwards, downwards, baekteards, forwards. 

%. Of place from which ; as, Whence, /lenee, thence^ away, out. 
4. Of the order of place ; as. First, secondly, thirdly, fourtJdy, etc 

Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How m/uch t How UtUe t or, to the idea of more 
arle88. 

Obb. — Adynbs of degree may be subdivided as foUows:— 

t Of excess in abundance : as, Much, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; 
ehiefiy, prineipaOy, mainly, generally ; entirely, futt, fully, completely, 
perfectly, whoVy, totaOy, altogether, aU, quite, clear, stark; exceedingly, 
exeesdoely, extravagantly, intolerably ; immeasurably, inconceivably, in- 
fnUMy. 

2L Of mqpsXAj or lalBclenoj ; as. Enough, suj/MenHy^ oquaBy, J0, aa^ 
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8. Of defioiencj or abatement ; as, Little, acareei^, hardly, merdp, 
hardy y only, but, partly, partiaMy, nearly, almost. 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as, Haw, (meaning, in what degr^i 
h^mever, howsoever, eterso, something, nothing, anything, and other 
nouns of quantity used adverbiallj. 

Adverbs of manner are those which answer te th« 
question, How? or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
show how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — ^Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as foUows : — 

1. Of manner from quality; as, Wdly ill, wisely, fooUshfy, jtistly^ 
quickly, and many others formed by adding ly to adjectives of quality. 

2. Of af&rmation or assent ; as, Verily, truly, indeed, turely, certainly, 
doubtless, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth. 

8. Of negation ; as, No, nay, not, nowise, 

4. Of doubt ; as, Perhaps, haply, possibly, perchance, peradventure, 
may-be, 

5. Of mode or way ; as, Thus, so, how, somehow, however, howsoever, 
Uke, dne, otJierwise, across, together, apart, cmtnder, namely, parOoidarly, 
necessarily, 

6. Of cause ; as, Why, wherefore, thertforA, 

CorxJunctlve Adverbs. 

Adverbs sometimes x>6rform the office of conjunctions, 
and serve to connect the clauses of a sentence, as well as 
to express some circumstance of time, place, degree, or man- 
ner: adverbs that are so used, are called conjunctive 
adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — A conjunctive adverb introducing a dependent clause re- 
lates to the predicate verb in that clause, while the clause itself relates 
to the predicate verb of the principal clause. The words most frequently 
used in this way are the following : after, as, before, since, till, until, 
when, where, while or whilst. Beeatise, answering to the question why, 
wherefore, for what reason (each of which is adverbial), may be ^Iso re- 
garded as a conjunctive adverb. There are other words, as also, besides, 
hence, Itowever, therefore, etc., that imply a logical connection of sentences 
or propositions ; but they are not, grammatically, connective wordtu 
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Obs. 2. — ^The word even, generallj considered an adverb, as yerj fre- 
quently used, seems to perforin the office of no part of speech, but to be 
emplojed merelj to give empJiads to the particular word or phrase which 
it precedes ; as, ^^ Even the great are not free from vice."—" I, et>en I 
only, am left" 

Obs. 3. — ^The words yes and yea, expressing a single affirmation, and 
no and nay, expressing a simple negation, are always independent. 
The/ generallj answer a question, and are equivalent to a whole sen- 
tence. They cannot, therefore, be properly considered as adverbs, but 
rather as affirmative or negative particles. The word amen, meaning 
10 {«^ il ^ is of a similar character and usage. 

Modifications. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soouj sooner , 
soonest; — often^ oftener^ ofteneat / — Zong, longer^ longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : well, better, best ; 
badly or ill, worsey worst ; little, less, least ; much, more, most ; 
far, farther, farthest ; forth, further, furthest, 

Obs. — ^Host adverbs of quaUty will admit the comparative adverbs 
more and mon, lees and lectst, before them : as, wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely; culpably ^ less etdpably, least culpably, 

Xkcercises in Construction. 

1. Write five sentences, ea>6h containing an adverb of manner, 

2. Write five sentences, each containing an adverb of place, 
8. Write five sentences^ each containing an adverb of time. 

4. Write five sentences, each containing an adverb of degree, 

5. Write sentences each containing one of the following adverbs : — 

Always, whether, seldom, often, truly, chiefly, seldom, patiently, 
earnestly, very, move, how, indeed, first, secondly, perhaps, doubtless, 
however, whence, hither, yesterday, by-and-by, hitherto, heretofore, 
somewhere, anywhere. 

6. Write complex sentences, each consisting of a prindpcU and depend- 
SKt eUutss connected by one cf the fdUowing conjunctive adverbs : — 

When, while, where, tm, since, before, after, as, because. 
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XII.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

A coi\|u notion is a word used to oonnect words oi 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence of 
the terms so connected. 

Classes. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of 
these sorts are corresponsive. 

A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that 
denotes an addition, a cause, or a supposition : as, ^^ He wnd 
I shall not dispute; for^ if he has any choice, 1 shall 
readily grant if 

A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that 
denotes opposition of meaning; as, "Be not overcome 
[by] evil, Ji^ overcome evil with good." — Rom. xii., 21. 

The corresponsive coi\J unctions are those which 
are used in pairs, so that one refers or answers to another ; 
as, " John came neither eating rwr drinking." — Matthew 
xi., 18. 

The following are the principal conjunctions : — 

Copulative ; AnA^ as, both, because, for, if, that, then, 
since, seeing, so. 

Disjunctive; Or, nor, eHher, neither, than, though, ai 
though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, notwithstanding. 

Corresponsive; Both— and; as— as; as— so; ^ 
— then; either — or; neither — nor; vhether — or; though, or 
although — yeL 



XIII.—PREPOSITIONS. 
A preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed bef "^e a noun or a pronoun. 
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Obsl 1. — ^Prepositions are neither principal parts of a sentence, nor 
ire thej adjuncts. Thej are simply words used to express rdatian, 

Obs. 2. — ^Prepositions introduce plirases that are generally used as 
adjuncts ; as, ** A man of reputation ; " equivalent to, A reputable man. 
— " In this place they settled ; " equivalent to, Here they settled.—" Fit 
for yge," in which the phrase for use limits the adjective fit. Such 
phrases are usually called prepositional phrases, 

Obs. 3. — The noun or pronoun before which a preposition is placed 
is called its object, and the preposition always expresses the relation 
between its object and the word to which the prepositional phrase is an 
adjunct. Thus in the examples given above, of expresses the relation 
between man and reputation ; in, between settied and place; and for, 
between fii and u>se. 

List of the Prepositions. 

The following are the prmcipal prepositions, arranged al- 
phabetically : Aboard, about, above, across, after, against, aUmg, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athvxirt ; — Bat- 
ing, be/ore, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by ; — Concerning ; — Down, during; — Ere, ex* 
cept, excepting ; — For, from ; — In, into ; — Mid or midst ; — 
Notwithstanding ; — Of, off, on, over, overthwart ; — Past, pend- 
*w^ / — Regarding, respecting, round ; — Since ; — Throughy 
throughout, tUl^ to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, un* 
demeaih, untU, unto, up, upon ; — With, within^ without, 

Obs. 1. — The words in the preceding list are generally preposition! 
But when any of them are employed without a subsequent term of reU 
lion, they are either adjectives or adverbs. For, whan it signifies ^6 
cause, is a conjunction ; without, when used for unless, and notwith- 
standing, when placed before a nominative, are usually referred to the 
class of conjunctions also. 

Obs. 2. — Several words besides those contained in the foregoing list 
are (or hav9 been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions ; as, 
A (chiefly used before participles), abaft^ adown, afore, aloft, aloof, 
alongside, anear, anent, adant, aslope, astride, atween, atwixt, by-westy 
er&sSj dehors, despite, inside, left-hand, mauger, minus, onto, opposite, 
wiside, per^ plus^ sans, spite^ thorough^ traverse, versus, via^ toithalt 
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Ob8. 8. — Two or more words are sometimes used as a compoimd prep' 
osition, being combined so as to express a single relation. The follow 
ing are examples : (u tOy as for^ aeoarding to, beoavM ofy out of^ fronk 
outy frvm amang^ Jtcm be^wam, aver ogaiMt, 

Mxercise. 

liu&rt prepotiUoM in piace of the dashes in the following sentences : — 

Plead the dumb. Qualify thyself action study. 

Think often the value time. Be not dismayed • 



difficulties. Live peace all men. Keep the 

bounds moderation. Jest not serious subjects. Take no 

part slander. Guilt starts its own shadow. Grudge not 

giving. Go not sleep malice. Depend not 

the assistance others, but rely yourself. Many fail 

grasping at things their reach. Go — ^ the world ■ 

your eyes open. 



XIV.— INTERJECTIONS. 

An interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind. 

Obs. 1. — ^Interjections have no relation to any other words in a sen- 
tence. They are neither adjuncts nor principal parts, being entirely 
indejiendent. Properly considered, therefore, the interjection is not a 
part of speech, or part of a sentence. 

Obs. 2. — Of pure interjections but few are ordinarily admitted into 
books. As words or sounds of this kind serve rather to indicate feeling 
than to express thought, they seldom have any truly definable significa- 
tion. Their use also is so variable, that there can be no very accurate 
classification of them. Some significant words properly belonging to 
other classes, are ranked with interjections, when uttered with emotion 
and in an unconnected manner. 

Liet of the Interjections. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged accor- 
ding to the emotions which they are generally intended to in- 
dicate: 1, Ot joy; eigh f hey! io ! — 2. Of sorrow; oh! ah! hoo! 
alas! (Uackl lachaday! weUaday ! or welaway! — 3. Of 
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der ; heigh ! ha! ^iramge! indeed! — 4. Of wishing, eamertnafls, 
or vocatiye address ; (often with a noun or pronoun in the 
nominatiye absolute ;) ! — 5. Of praise ; weU-dcne ! good ! 
bravo! — 6. Of surprise with disapproral; whew! hoity-ioUy! 
hoida! zounds ! what ! — 7. Of pain or fear ; oh ! ooh ! ah! eh! 
Odear! — 8. Ot contempt ; fudge ! ptigh ! poh ! pshaw ! pi^ ! 
tush ! tut ! humph ! — 9. Of aversion ; foh ! faugh ! fie! fy! 
foy! — 10. Of expulsion; ou4! off! ^100! whew! begone! 
avaunt! aroynt ! — 11. Of calling aloud ; ho! soho! whai-ho! 
hoUo! holla! haUo! haUoo! hoy! ahoy! — 12. Of exultation; 
ah ! aha ! huzza ! hey ! heyday ! hurrah ! — 13. Of laughter ; Ao, 
Aa, ha ; he, he, he ; te-hee, te-hee. — 14 Of salutation ; welcome ! 
haU ! all hail ! — 15. Of calling to attention ; ho! lo! la! law! 
look ! see! behold ! hark ! — 16. Of calling to silence ; hush ! 
hist! whist! *st! aw! mum! — 17. Of dread or horror; ofc/ 
ha! hah! what! — 18. Of languor or weariness; heigh-ho! 
heigh'ho-hum ! — 19. Of stopping ; hold ! soft ! avast ! whoa ! — 
20. Of parting ; farewell ! adieu ! good-by ! good-day! — 21. Of 
knowing or detecting ; oho ! aha ! ay-ay ! — 22. Of interro- 
gating; eh? haf heyf 

0b8. — Besides these, there are seyeral others, too often heard, which 
are unworthy to be considered as parts of a cultiyated language. The 
frequent use of interjections savors more of thoughtlessness than of sen* 
sibilitj. 



XV.-- ANALYSIS, PARSING, AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Phrases. 

A phrase is a combination of two or more words 
ejq>re8fling some relation of ideas, but no entire prop- 
osition ; as, " Of a good disposition.'' — " To be plain with 
you.'' — " Having loved Ids own." 

A phrase may be used in three ways : 1, as one of the 
principal parts of a sentence ; 2, as an adjunct ; 3, it may 
be independent. 
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An adjunct plirase is adjective, adverbial, or ex- 
planatory. 

A substantive phrase is one used in the place 
of a noun ; as, " To do good is the duty of all." 

An Independent phrase is one that is not related 
to, or connected with, any word in the rest of the sentence; 
as, " He failing^ who shall meet success ? " — '* To he 
plain with youy I think you in fault." 

The principal part of a phrase is that upon which 
all the other parts depend ; as, " Under every misfortune^ 
— " Having exhausted every expedient." 

Phrases are either simple, complex, or com- 
pound. 

A simple phrase is one unconnected with any other ; 
as, " Of an obliging disposition." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase oi 
a clause, as an adjunct of its principal part ; as, " By ih« 
bounty of heaven." — " To be plain with you." 

A compound phrase is one composed of two or 
more co-ordinate phrases; as, " Stooping down and looking 
in." 

Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending 
upon the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus, 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a 
prepositional phra^ / as, " By doing good." — " Of an en- 
gaging dispofiition." 

2. A phrase the principal part of which is a verb in the 
infinitive mood, is called an injmitive phrase ; as, " Jl; J^ 
good IB to be happy, ^^ 

3. A phrase the principal word of which is a participle, 
is called a participial phrase; as, " A measure fo^inded 
onjvstice.^^ 

Obs. 1. — A preposition that introduces a plirase, senres onl j to ezpress 
the relation between the principal part, and the ward <rf the mfiMwm 
which the phrase depends. 
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^ A phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb, must 
be substaarUive in office, and, with a strict adherence to gram- 
matical rules, can only be irifiniiive in form ; as» ^To disobey 
parents is sinfuL" — " William loves to study grammar," Par- 
ticipial phrases are, however, sometimes used by good writers 
in this way ; as, " Hunting the buffalo, is one of the sports of 
the West" — "John's father opposed his going to sea." 

A phrase, used as an attribute, may be substantive or adjec- 
tive in office, and may have the following forms : — 

1. Infinitive; as, "The object of punishment is to reform 
the guilty," — "His conduct is greatly to be admired" [In the 
latter example, the phrase is adjective^ to be admired being 
equivalent to admirable,'] 

2. Prepositional; as, "He is in good health" — "The train 
was behind time" [In each of these examples, the phrase is 
adjectiiye,'] 

An adjective phrase may have the following forms : — 

1. Prepositional ; as, " Carelessness in the u>se of m^ney is a 
vice." 

2. Infinitive ; as, " The desire to do good is praiseworthy." 

3. Participidl; as, "Seeing the danger, he avoided it" 
An adverbial phrase may have the following forms : — 

1. PteposUional ; as, " He was attentive to his business" 

2. Infinitive ; as, "They were anxious to ascertain the truth" 

3. Idiomatic ; as, "In vain." — "Day by day." — "By and 
by." — "As a general thing." 

An explanatory phrase is always svbstanUxse in office, and 
infinitive ia form ; as, " It is pleasant to see the sun," 

The independent phrase is various in form and character. 
It may be distinguished as — 

1. Infinitive ; as, " To be candid, I was in fault." 

2. Participial / as, " Considering the circumstances, much 
credit is due." 

3. Vocative; bb, "Boast not, my dear friend, of to-morrow." 

4. PleonastiGS as, '*The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich.'' 
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5. Absolute; as, " The sun having risen, the mists were di» 
parsed.** 

Obs. 1.— The last form of this phrase Ss often adverbial in significar 
lion ; as in the example giyen, in which it is equivalent to the olause, 
when the tun had risen. It is, therefore, independent only in oonstruo' 
tion. 

Obs. 2. — An adverbial phrase maj be modified bj an adverb; as, 
"It lasts hut far a moment ;^^ i.e., hut equivalent to oidy^ and modify- 
ing the adverbial phrase, for a moment. 

Obs. 3. — A phrase or a clause is sometimes used as the object of a 
preposition, and thus forms a prepositional phrase of a complex or 
anomalous character; as, ** Blows mildew from between-hU-dhrw^edr 
lipe. " — ** That depends an who-eaf^-run'the-faeteat,^ 



JExereisea in Analysis and IParsing. 

Praxis IV.— Etymological. 

In the Fourth Praxis^ it is required of the pupU : to daseify and cma^ 
lyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis ; to classify and analyze 
each phrase; and to parse the senten4ie^ distinguishing the parts oj 
speech, and aU their classes and modifications. Thus : — 

Example Analyzed and Paused. 

'* Ah I who can tell the triumphs of the mind, 
By truth illumined, and by taste reibied ? " 

AVAI.TBI8.~A flimpte intaETOgatlve sentence. 

The imbject ia who ; the predicate verb, can tell ; the object of which is triumphtf 
modified by the oomplez adjective phrase, qf the mind iUumbMd fry fruM, and r^fbud 
by ta»te. 

The indncipal part of the phraxe la mind ; its adjnncfai are the and tiie compound 
adjective phraw, iUunUned hy truth, and r^ned by taate^ which oonsiats of the two ca- 
Ordinate participial phrases connected by and 

The principal part of the former is UlunUned, and its adjunct, the simple adverbial 
phrase, hy truth ; the principal part of the latter is r^netf, and its adjunct, the simple 
adverbial phrase by taate, 

ilA is an independent word. 

PAB8iNa.~ilA / in an interjection, because it is a simple ezdamation of wonder or 
admiration. 

Who is an interrogative pronoun, of the third person, singular number, common in 
gender ; and in ihe nominative case, becanw it is tbe subject of the verb can tett. 

JB|r is a preposition, because it shows tbe relation between tnOk aad mumUmed, tlw 
phnuw by :ruth being an adjunct of UlumineA 
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Druth is a oommon nofcm, and abetnct^ beoaiue it ta the naim of a qnalltgr. It te of 
the third person, singnilar nnmber, neater gender ; and in the ohjeotiTe oaee, beoanae it 
is the object of the preposition bj/, 

lUntnined is a perfect participle from the regular pasfdye reib be Wumintd, It per- 
forins the office of a Terb, by expressing passion ; and of an adjeotire, by modl^ring the 



And is a conjunction, becanse it connects the two phrases, fty inUh fllnmlfMc^ fty UuU 
refined ; it is copulative, because it expresses an addition. 
[Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.] 

Having sold his patrimonj he engaged in mercliandise. 

The bountj displayed on the earth equals the grandenr manifested in 
fhe heavens. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the active and 
fhe suffering virtues. 

Bj disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions is tamed. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying ; jet 
went he not in. 

Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daj-light in the mind, and fills it 
with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Sitting is the best posture for deliberation ; standing for persuasion ; 
a judge, therefore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, standing. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, after a 
disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty and offensive 
channel. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise from an 
irritable temper, or from improper conduct 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its decision can 
hardly be questioned. 

They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few disap- 
pointments. 

The soul becomes great by the habitual contemplation of great 
•bjeeCa 

Bocerdses in Construction. 

1. WrUe serUenoes, each eantoMnff a phrase afons of the following 
forms. 

A simple adjective phrase. A simple adverbial phrase. A complex 
adjective phrase. A complex adverbial phrase. A compound phrase. 
An explanatory phrase. A participial phrase. A complex prepositional 
phrase. An infinitive phrase. A vocative phrase. An absolute phrase. 
An idiomatic phrase. A phrase used as the subject. A phrase used as 
an object. A phrase used as an adjective attribute. A phrase used as 
a substantive attribute. 



ido 
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2. Li^ihsfcBowing^enUniea^nAtUtuUafhr^ 
Examples. 



1. When the ship arrives, I stuOl 
■ee -my friend. 

2. After the pupils had recited 
^their lessons, the teacher dismissed 
them. 

3. They erected a crucifix, and 
prostrated themselves before it 

4. A quadruped is an animal that 
has four legs. 



1. On the arrival of the ship, I 
shall see m j friend. 

2. The pupils having recited 
their lessons, the teacher dismissed 
them. 

3. Having erected a crucifix thej 
prostrated themselves before it. 

4. A quadruped is an animal hav- 
ing four l^gs. 



When spring comes, the fields resume their verdure. 

After the enemj had been defeated, thej fled. 

I will meet jou, when the train arrives. 

As he was stooping down, he saw the man's hiding-place. 

Becaiise he was inexperienced, thej deceived him. 

I fixed mj ejes on the object, and soon ]>erceived that it was a bird. 

The farm was carefullj cultivated, and it yielded abundant crops. 

The rain fell in torrents, and we took refuge in an inn. 

As I did not receive jour letter, I did not know of jour misTortune. 

He who had been so idle and dissolute came to beggarj. 

He sacrificed his health and happiness that he might indulge in sen- 
sual pleasure. [Use the infinitive phrase.] 

She neglected the improvement of her mind, that she might studj her 
appearance in the glass. 

3. C(matruGt a9enUnDefromeadiof1hefoU^ 

At all times. In the hour of temptation. In the morning of life. To 
be useful to others. To be diligent in studj. The moon having risen. 
The battle having been lost Bj doing good. Preserving a good repu- 
tation. Trembling with excitement Discouraged bj misfortune. From 
daj to daj. Bj and bj. As a general thing. He being joung and 
without experience. Overcome with emotion. Suppressing her tears. 

Questions for Iteview. 

I.— The Sentence. 

What is the subject of a senteuoe ?— The predicate f 

What is a propofdtioii ?— What do propositiona form t 

What is a sentence ! 

What nrnst every sentence oontoiwa. . 

What are adjuncts ?— What is a simple sentence t 
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How aie aenienees diyided ? 

What ia a deolaratiye sentenoe ?— An xnteirogatiye aeiitenoef—Aii impen- 
tive aentenoe ?— An exciamatory aentenoe ? 

IL— Parts or Spbigb. 

Of what doea Etymology treat ? 
How many and what are the parts of speech ? 
What ia an article ? — What are the examples ? 
What is a noon ?— What examples are given ? 
What ia an adjeotiye ? — How is this exemplified f 
What is a pronoun ? — ^How is this exemplified ? 
What ia a yerb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a participle ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What ia an adyerb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a conjunction ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What ia a preposition ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What ia an interjection ? — What examples are giyen f 
What ia a definition ?— A rule of grammar ?— A praxis ? — ^An example K« 
An exercise ? 
What is parsing? 

IIL~Abticlb& 
What is an Abticlx ? 
Are an and a different articles, or the aame ? 
When is an used, and what axe the examples ? 
When is a used, and what are the examples ? 
What form of the article do the soonds of 10 and y require f 
Bepeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of each letter. 
Name the parts of speech, with an or a before each name. 
How are the two articles distinguished in grammar ? 
Which ia the d^nite article, and what does it denote ? 
Which ia the ind^nite article, and what does it denote f 
What modifications have the articles ? 

IV.— N0UH8. 

What ia a Noun ?— Can yon give some examples ? 

Into what general classes are nouns divided ? 

What is m proper noun ? — a common noun ? 

What particular classes are included among common nouns ? 

What ia a eoUective noun ?— an abUract noun ?— a verhai or partieipuA 

? 

What is a thing tui generis f 
What modifications have nouns ? 
What are Persons in grammar ? 

How many persons are there, and what are they called ? 
What is the^n< person ?— the second person ?— the third person f 
What are Numbers in grammar ? 

a 
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How many niunben are there, and what are fhey called f 
What is the tinguktr number i—the plural number ? 
How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? 
What are the rules for adding < and et to form the plural f 

v.— N0UH8. 
What are Genders in grammar ? 

How many genders are there, and what are they called ? 
What is the nuuculine gender ?— the feminine gender ?— th^ •emier 
gender ? What nouns may be said to be in the common gender? 
What are Cases in grammar ? 

How many cases are there, and what are they oallsd f 
What is the nominatUfe case ? 
What is the subject of a verb ? 
What is the poeeeeeive case ? 
How is the possessiTe case of nouns formed f 
What is the obfeetiue case ? 

What is the object of a yerb, participle, or preposition f 
What is the declension of a noun ? 
How do you decline the nouns /rienJ, man^fax, vadjlyf 

VL— Analysis, Ck>N8T&uoTioN, and Cokfositioh. 
What ts Analysis ? 
What is a simple sentenoe ? — a phrase ? 
Of what does the subject of a sentenoe consist ? 
How are adjuncts divided ? 

What is ap adjectiTe adjunct ?—«a adyerinal adjunct P—aa czplaaslQE> 
adjunct? 
By what adjuncts may nouna be modified ?— Verbs 1 
What is sn attribute ? 

In analysing a sentence, what should be pointed out f 
What is construction ? — Composition f 
When do sentences form a compositiGii f 

Vn. — Adjbctivm. 
What is an Adjbctiyb ?— How is this exemplified ? 
Into what classes may adjectiyes be divided f 

What is a common adjectiTe ?— a proper adjective ?— a nwncral adjectiTe t 
'^pronominal adjective ?— a participial adjective ?— a compound adjectiTe f 
What modifications have adjectives ? 
What is Comparison in grammsi ? 
How many, and what are the degrees of comparison ? 
What is the potUice degree ?— the comparative degree ?— the iuperUMme 
degree? 
What adjectiyes cannot be compared t 
What adjectives are compured by means of adverbs ? 
How are adjectiyes regularly compared ?— Compare great^ wids, and koL 
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To wbai adjeotiTes ure «r and et< applioaUe ? 

It then any other mode of expressiiig the degrees f 

How are the degrees of diminntion expremed ? 

How do yon compare ffood^ bad or Ul^ little^ mueh^ and manyf 

How do you compare /ar, near^fare^ hind, in, out, up, low, and latsf 

Vm.— P1IONOUN& 

What is a Pbonouh ? — GiTe the example. 

How are pronomia divided ? 

What is ik perianal prononn ?— Tell the penonal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronomi ^•'-TeU the relatiye prononns. 

What pecoliarity has the rehitive tohat f 

What is an interrogative prononn ? — ^Tell the interrogaiivesL 

What modifications haye prononns ? 

What is the declension of a prononn ? 

How do you decline the pronouns I, thou, he, ehe, and Uf 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns ? 

How do yon decHno who, whieh^ what, and that f 

How do yon decline the compound zelafelye prononna ? 

IX.— ANALTgI& 

What is a danse ?— What are members ? 

What is a dejiendent clause ? — a principal clause ? 

What is a complex sentence ? — a compound sentence f 

How may clauses be connected ? 

What is a relative clause ? 

Is the relatiye clause dependent or independent f 

Is it always a modifying clause ?— Illustrate. 

What is a compound subject or predicate ? 

X— Ybbbs. 

What is a VsBB ?— What are the examples ? 

How are verbs divided with respect to their form f 

What is a regular verb ? — an irregular verb ? — a redundant verb ? — a 
iefectiife verb ? 

How axe verbs divided with respect to their signification ? 

What is an aetioe-4rantili»e verb ?— an aetive-intrantUive verb ?— a pastive 
fcrb ? — a neuter verb ? 

What modifications have verbs ? 

What are Moods in grammar ? 

How many moods are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the infinitive mood ?— the indicative mood ?— the potential mood ? 
—the miiftmctive mood ?— the imperative mood ? 

XI— Vbrbs. 
What are Tenses in grammar ? 
How many tenses are there, and what are they called f 
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What is the present tense ? — the imperfect tense ?>— the perfect tense t— the 
pluperfect tense f—^heJiret-ftUure tense ? — ^the eeeond-future tense ? 
What are the Person and Number of a verb ? 
How many persons and numbers belong to verbs ? 
How axe the second and third persona singnlar formed ? 
What is the conjugation of a verb ? 

What are the principal parts in the conjugation of a verb f 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts ? 
What is an auxiliary yerb ? 
What verbs are used as auxiliaries ? 

Xn.— CONJUQATIOK. 

What is the simplest form of an English conjugation f 
What is the first example of conjugation ? 

What are the principal parts of the verb lovs ? y 

How many and what tenses has the i^/lniti»e mood ? — the indiealime /— tiM 
potential f — the eubjunctive? — the imperative f 
What is the compound form of active and neuter verbs f 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey f 
How are passive verbs formed ? 
How is a verb conjugated negatively f 
How is the form of negation exemplified 1 
How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f 
How is the form of question exemplified ? 
How is a verb conjugated interrogatively and negatively f 
What verbs in English are defective ? 
What tenses are wanting in these verbs ? 
What verbs are called impersonal f 

XTTT. — P ABTICIPLE8. 

What is a Pabticiflb ? and how is it generally formed f 

How many participles are there, and what are they called f 

How is the imperfect participle defined, and what are the examples f 

How is ^e perfect participle defined, and what are the examples ? 

How is ihe preperfect participle defined, and what are the examples f 

How is the imperfect participle formed ? 

How is the perfect participle formed ? 

How is the preperfect participle formed ? 

How many participles has the active verb ? — the passive verb f 

Into what other classes may participles be separated ? 

Which class are called gerundives f 

XrV.— Advebbs A.ND CoNJTTNonoira. 

What is an Adybbb ?— What is the example ? 

To what classes may adverbs be reduced ? 

Which are adverbs of time .i*— of place /—of degree f^ot matmer f 

What axe cof^unctive adverbs ? 
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Hsre adTesbs any modifioatioiifl ? 

OompKct W027, b€Klly or i//, littU^ muehy far sad forth. 

What ia a Conjttnotion ?— How are conjimctioiu divided ? 

What is a eoptdative oonjnnctioii ?— a di^undwe oonjnnotloii ?— a eorre-- 
tponawe oonjmiotion ? 

What axe the oopnlatiye oonjnnctionB ?— the disjnnotiTe ?— the oorrespon^ 
■iTe* 

XV.— Pbepositiohs and Intebjectioks. 

What ifl a PsBPOSiTiON ?— How are the prepositioiM arzaoged ? 

What are the prepositions beginning with a/— with h /—with c/— with df 
—with ef — ^with ff — ^with i /—with m /—with n / — ^with o /—with p /—with 
r/— with •/— with </— with w/— with w/ 

What is an Interjection ?— How are interjections arranged ? 

What are the interjections of joy ?— of ponrow ?— of wonder ?— of wishing 
er eameatneai f — of praise ? — of surprise ?— of pain or fear f — of contempt ?— 
of ayeraion ? — of expulsion ? — of calling aloud ?— of exultation ?— of laughter ? 
—of salutation ?— of calling to attention ?— of calling to silence ?— of surprise ? 
—of languor?— of stopping?— of parting?— of knowing or detecting ?— of 
interrogating? 

XYL- Analtsis and Pabsing. 
What is apAroM / 

How may a phrase be used ?— What is a svb9tantive phrate f 
What ia an independent phrate / — the principal part of a phrase ? 
What is a simple phrase i^ — ^What is a complex phrase f 
What is a compound phrase t 
Bxm are phrases classified ai to their form ? 
Of what form are attribute phrases ?— Bxplanatory phxasaa f 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, goyemment, 
and arrangement of words in sentenoes. 

0b8. 1.— The word tjtntcM is derived from two Greek words— jyn, 
meaning together^ «nd taaM, arrangement It is eqnlTalent, in mean- 
ing, to eyntheeU or eoTutruetion^ which is the reyerse of anaiffeie. Syn- 
tax has reference onlj to those principles and rules which serve to guide 
us in the construction of sentences. The principles of analysis lie much 
deeper in the subject of grammar— are much more fundamental, than 
the technical considerations which form the groundwork of sjntactical 
rules. 

Sentential analysis is founded upon the general laws of language ; and, 
therefore, its principles are as applicable to one language as another ; 
sjntactical rules, on the other hand, can, as a general thing, have refer- 
ence only to the particiilar language, the use of which they are designed 
to direct 

In order to be skilled in qmtaz, or the construction of sentences, we 
must know how the words are related to each other in the expression of 
thought For example, if the words John and hook are to be joined, 
and we know that they are to denote that the book belongs to John, we 
say JohnU book, expressing in this way the relation of property. 

Again, if we are to join the words ths teacher^ ke^ and love together, 
to form a sentence, we must know the relations. Thus suppose the 
teacher is the subject of the action expressed by the verb love, and he is 
the object of the action ; then the sentence must be. The teacher loves 
Am, giving to the verb and pronoun their proper forms aooording to the 
relations. But suppose A« is to be the subject, and ths teacher the 
object; then the sentenoe would be, Ss hees the teacher. This, as wiU 
be seen, requires a different arrangement of the wtwds, as weU as a dif- 
ferent inflection of the pronoun. UsnaUy the sabjeoi is plaoed beftm 
the verbi and the objwA after it 
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When s word standing in a certain relation to another word is required, 
on thai aoeoi;-«i, to undergo some inflection or modification, it is said to 
be ffovemed hj ihe other word. Thus, in the above, John, standing as 
the poBsesBor of oock, was changed to JohrC% ; and he^ when used as the 
object of the yerh, wad required to assume the objecttve form, Hm, In 
the former case, Jchn-s is said to be goyemed by book^ and him bj l&te^. 

Again, it would not do to say Birds JUm, because the form of the verb 
IB rnnffular, wliile the subject is plural ; and the two must agree. Hence, 
the ezj^ession should be Btrds fly. This will illustri^ what is meant 
^7 fHr^€emerU. Hence the toJowing definitions. 

The relation of woxds, is their dependence, or con- 
nection, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in per- 
son, number, gender, case, mcod, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over another, to cause it to assume some particu- 
lar modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, or 
rdative position, in a sentence. 

jRtUes of Syntaoc. 

The Rules of Syntax are designed to guide in the ap- 
plleation of the principles of grammar to the construction of 
sentences. 

As given below these rules are classified and arranged ac- 
cording to the syntactical topics to which they respectively 
relata 

Rules of Relation. 

1 — ^Articles relate to the nouns which they limit 

H — ^Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

nL — ^Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
otiber adverbs. 

IV. — ^Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
gsfemed by prepositions. 

y.-— nrepodtions show the relation of things. 
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Rules of Agreement. 

YL — A noun or a pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case. 

Vn. — A noun or a personal pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the same 
case. 

Yin. — A finite verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number. 

IX. — ^When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the verb must agree with it in the plural 
number ; but when it conveys the idea of unity, the verb must 
be singular. 

X. — When a verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by andy it must agree with them in the plural number. 

XI. — ^When a verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in the singa- 
lar number. 

Xn. — When verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed. 

XTIT. — ^Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter Terbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing. 

XIV. — ^A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender. 

XY. — When the antecedent is a coUecttre noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it in the 
plural ntimber ; but when it conveys the idea of unily, the 
pronoim must be singular. 

XYI. — When a pronoun has two or im»ie antecedents con- 
nected by andy it must agree with them in the plural number. 

Xyil — When a pronoun has two or more singular anteoe« 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in Qm 
singular numb^, ' 
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Ruled Of Government. 

XVni— A noun or a pronoun in the possdttdve eas^ ii 
governed by the name of the thing possessed. 

XIX. — ^Actiye-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pr^ 
perfect participles, govern the objective case. 

XX. — ^Prepositions govern the objective case. 

XXL — ^The preposition to commonly governs the infinitive 
mood, and connects it to a finite verb, or some other part of 
i^>eech. 

Miscellaneous Rules. 

XXII. — ^The active verbs, bid, dare, feel, ?iear, lei, make, 
needy see, and their participles, usually take the infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to. 

XXIII — ^A future contingency is best expressed by a verb 
in the subjunctive, present ; and a mere supposition, with in- 
definite time, by a verb in the subjunctive, imperfect ; but a 
conditional circumstance assumed as a fiskct, requires the in- 
dicative mood. 

XXIV. — ^A noun or a pronoun is put in the nominative, 
when its case depends on no other word. 

XXV. — Conjunctions connect either words or sentences. 

XXVL — Interjections have no dependent construction. 

Obs. 1. — Syntactical rules are limited to the oonstraction of aenteneeSf 
•8 separate portions of discourse ; the consideration of those principles 
and rules which regulate the combination of sentences into paragraphs, 
ad these again into particular kinds of composition, is not comprised 
n the subject of grammar^ but falls within the province of its kindred 
arts, rhetofio and loffio. 

Obs. 2.— Some of the rules here given embody the principles already 
presented in the definitions of etymology, and, owing to the paucity of 
inflections in English, are of little practical use in the eonstmction of 
lentenees. 

Obs. & — ^Analyids and synthesis, or construction, should go together, 
Ihe fotmer iUusteaifaig and facilitating the latter, and giving •^curacy in 

^position ; since it wiU be found that the pupils who have been 



trained to analyie flentences, becoming in this Wky ftunilitr with tkoli 
structure, and the relation of their parts, will have a clearer and fuller 
eomprehension of language, as well as a more correct stjle of writing. 

As the rules afifbrd practical directions, a new dass of exer- 
cises is here introduced, — the correction of improper ezpred* 
sions, or false syntax, as usually called. 

Under the twenty-six principal iniles and their notes {sub- 
ordinate rules) and observations (showing various usages) are 
included the directions requisite to guide the pupil in the 
analysis, parsing, construction, and correction of sentences. 
These are classified according to the syntactical topics to 
which they respectively relate. 



I.— RELATION. 

Rule I.— Articles. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit ; as, " At 
a little distance from the ruins of the abbey, stands an 
aged elm.'' 

Exoeptions. 

1. The definite article, used intenslyelj, may relate to aa a^^ectioe or 
adverb oi* the comparative or the superlative degree; as, " A land which 
was the rMghtieaV— Byron, ** ThefarVier they proceeded, the greater 
appeared their alacrity.** — Dr, JcJineon. 

2. The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meaning 
to an adjective of number ; as, " Thou hast a few names, even in Sar- 
&\R."^Beodation. ** There are a thousand things which crowd into my 
memory. " — AdcUton, 

Observations. 

1. Articles often relate to nouns understood; as, *«The [river] 
'rhames.**—** Pliny the younger'* [fnaw].—" The honorable [bodff], the 
Iiegislature.**— *« The animal [woHd] and the vegetable world. **—" Neithei 
to the right [hand] nor to the left " [hand].^Bib(e. "He was a good 
man and a just '* [maw]. — lb, 

2. When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is placed before 
the adjective, that its power may extend over that also ; except the aA^ 
jfMtivea eiU. eudi^ man^^ what^ both, and those which are piwe odo d ^ 



%m aAv«t%s Ua^^^m^wkom; as, **AU As fli«UHakir«ro boogfat tX 
IM dflcrr a imte." — " Like manjf an other poor wretch, I now soffer oS t^ 
in eaneequenoes of 9ofoolith an indnlgeiice.'' 

8. ArtJclee, according to their own definition, belong htfcre their 
nouBB; hoi the definite article and an adjective seem sometiniee to he 
pfaoed alter the wmib to whleh thej both relate ; aa, <« Section Uu 
Fiiiuih."~«* Henry the Bighih.'* 

4. When the definite article ia prefixed to comparativea and auper- 
latiyea (exception first), the article has the force of an adverb. 

5. The article th^ is sometimes elegantly nsed instead of a possessive 
pronoun ; as, '* Men who have not bowed t^knee to the image of Baal.** 

6. When on or /i is put before an adjective of number (exception 
aeemidX the adjective and the plural noun following it are taken together 
aaaiuicfL 

7. An or a has sometimee the import of each or every; as, *'He 
came twice a jear." The article in this sense with a preposition under* 
stood, ia preferable to the mercantile per^ so frequently used ; as, " Fiftj 
cents [for] a bushel," — rather than, ^^per busheL" 

8. A^ aa prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composition, is a 
fT^omiwn ; being, inrobablj, the French a, signifying to, o^, <m, tn, oi 
€f; aa, '' They burst oat a laughing."— if. BdiS*wyr^, *' He is gone a 
hiiiitiag.''-'**She lies o-bed all day."— "He sUys out a-nighta."— 
"They ride out a-Sundays." Shakspeare often uses the prefix a, and 
sometimes in a manner peculiar to himself; as, "Tom's a cold." — "/i 
weary." 

9. An is sometimea used aa a conjunction^ signifying if; as, 

** Naj, an thon'li moathe, VH rant aa weU aa thou."'/SML 

notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

L — ^When the indefinite article is required, a sboold always 
be used before the aoiind of a consonant, and an^ before that 
of a Yowel ; as, " With the talents of an angel, a man maj 
be a fooL" — Young, 

Sguptkm, — Words eommeneing wUh A, and accented on the second 
s^labla, leqobo an iastMid 9la; u^An hiatorloal e8iay.*-uln hsxago* 
sal figure. 

IL — When noons are joined in eenstniction, without a dose 
ooimeettoii aad common dependence, the article must be re* 
pMted ; si^ "She never considered the quality, bat the maak 
ofherTifltora.'* 



HL — ^When adjectires are conneoted, and* the qualiiiea be> 
long to things indiTidnally different^ though of the same 
name, the article should be repeated ; as, A black and a white 
horse ; " — ^Le., tioo horses, one black and the other white. 

IV. — When adjectiyes are connected, and the qualities all 
belong to the same thing or things, the artide should not be 
repeated ; as, **A black and white horse ; " — Le., one hoise, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1. — The reason of the two preceding notes is this ; by a repeti- 
tion of the article before several adjectives in the same construction, « 
repetition of the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the article, 
the adjectives are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2. — ^To avoid a repetition, we sometimes, with one article, join 
inconsistent qualities to a plural noun ; as, **The Old and New Testa- 
ments,"— for, "2^ Old and the New Tegtammt.*' But the phrases, 
"The Old and New Testament," and, ** The Old and the New I'esta- 
merUif" are both obviouslj incorrect. 

y. — ^The article should not be used before the names of 
virtues, vices, passions, arts or sciences ; before simple proper 
names ; or before any noun whose signification is sufficiently 
definite without it ; as, ^' Falaehood is odiou&" — " Iron is use- 
fvH"— "Beauty is vain." 

TL — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or names 
of things merely as names or words, the article should not be 
used ; as, ''He is styled Marquis,** — "Ought a teacher to call 
his pupil Jf 08^ f" 

YJL — ^In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer to 
the same subject, the article should not be inserted ; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted ; thus, if we say, 
" He is a better teacher than poet," we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, ''He is a bet- 
ter teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Vni — ^The definite article, or some other definitive worcUis 
generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun who 
or toMcA in a restrictive dause; as^ " I%e men who were prea* 
eni^ consented." 
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IX. — The article is generany reqaired in that oonfltrnetioii 
whidh oonYerts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, " The trir 
umpkmg of the wicked is short" — ''They shall be an abhor- 
ring imto all flesh." — Imah, 

X — The article should not be prefixed to a partieq[>le that 
is not taken in all respects as a noim ; as, " He made a mis- 
take in giving oat the text." Not Ihe gwing ouL 

FaJUe Syntax^ . 

Corrttt the feOawing tenteneeij and 9havD in what waif ths nd« it 
wiolated in each. 

When tlie oorrections are inad$ anOj, the fonnnlea giTOi may l» used, in the jndff- 
■cBt of the fascfaer, the chief object being kept in Tiew, whioh is not to cheek the eur- 
CHB of intelligence by meehenioBl xepetitioo, but to ezvdae the critioel fMoltj of the 
lonner* and tendi him to melEe a practical aiiplicatkia of hla knowledge of princfpkn 
andmlea. 

EzAMfUB. — He went into an house. 

Fonuix.— Hot proper, becatue the artide an is need before Aovae, which begins 
with Ike aoandof the ooMonant*. Bnfc, aoooidiBg to Hole L, nnder Bale I., ** When 
the InrtHinitf article is required, a shooLd always be used before the soand of a oonao- 
nantk and au before that of a TOweL" Therefore, an should be a ; thns, He went into m 

. L 

This is an hard saying. 

Passing from an earthly to an h^venly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one. 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

Your friend is a honorable man. 

The elephant is a herbivorous animal 

She was taken with a hysterical fit. 

n. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 
Grime consists not in the act but motive. 
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III. 

What is the difference between the old and new method? 

The sixth and tenth ha\e a close re&emblance. 

Is Paris on the right hand or left? 

Does Pern join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean? 

He was influenced both by a just and generous pxiuejjyl«. 

The book was read by the old and young. 

I have both the large and small grammar. 

Are both the north and south line measured ? 

Are the north line and south line measured ? 

Are both the north and south measured ? 

Are both the north lines and south measured? 

IV. 

Is the north and the south line measured ? 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured? 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an ineffectual resistance. 

The Alleghany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohia 

I rejoice that there is another and a better world. 

Were Gk>d to raise up another such a man as Moses. 

The light and the worthless kernels will float. 

V. 

Cleon was another sort of a man. 

Thei*e is a species of an animal called a seaL 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics. 

You will never have another such a chance. 

I expected some such an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

VI 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman* 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honored with the title of an EaiL 
The chief magistrate is styled a President 
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The highest title in the State is that of the Gbyemor. 
The Ottk, the pine« and the ash are names of whole classes 
of objects. 

YO. 
He is a letter writer than a reader. 
Be was an abler mathematician than a linguist 
I sbonld rather have an orange than apple. 

YUL 
ll7ord8 which are signs of complex ideas» are liable to be 
rndBimderstood. 
Cai^iages whieb were formerly in use were very dlumsy. 
The place is no^ mentioned by geographers who wrote at 
that titee. 

IX. 

Means are always necessary to accomplishing of enda 
By seeiikg of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdont 
In keeping of His commandments, there is great reward. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals? 

X. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonor the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her imvaried notes. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 

Promiscuous. ' 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe one. 
This statement is merely a hypothesis. 
There was an harshness in his words. 
Neither the rules nor examples are correct 
He fully deserved the name of a traitor. 
He is a more effective writer than a speaker. 
yfhlBA 9Qrt ol W animal is an oyster ? 
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She was carrying an ewer of water. 

He was busy in the translating a French work. 

This passage has another and a different meaning. 

It showed what kind of a nnm he wa& 

What is the cost of a hourglass ? 

Is there any difference between the upper and lower side T 

Trayelers who visited the country were put to death. 

IParsing. 

In the paraing ezoroiae under eaoh nde, the pniill la ratnirad to apply the infonnatioK 
giTcn in the observations. Hence they should be read or stadied veiy carefully. 

Pane the artidee in ihefoBawing eenUneee a$ in the exampiA, 
ExAMFLE.~"He was ft friend to the unfortanftte." 

A is the indefinite artide, and relates to the noon jytend, aooording to the role,— 
Articles relate to the noons which they limit. 

Tke is the definite article, and relates to persofM, nnderatood {ut^oriunaU psrsoiuX 
■ooordinflr to the role, etc. 

Charles the Fifth abdicftted the throne of Gennany. The longer he 
liTed the more he feared to die. He was the victor in a hundred con- 
flicts. The fanner sold his wheat at one dollar a hnshel. Many an 
innocent man has been wrongfully condemned. The oracle pronounced 
Socratoi the wisest of men. He tried to set the clock ft going. 



Rule II.— AcUec^lves. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns; as, ^ He is a 
yyise man, though he is young J^ 

Exceptions. 

1. An adjective sometimes relates to a phrcue or eentenee, which is 
made the subject of an intervening verb ; as, '* To ineuU the afflicted, is 
inynotis.^* — '' That he shotUd refuse, is not strange/* 

2. With an infinitive or a participle denoting being or action in the 
ftbstract, an adjective is sometimes also taken cUfstraetiy ; that is, with- 
out reference to any particular noun, pronoun, or other subject ; as, 
*'To be sincere, is to be toise^ innocent^ and safe.^ — Hawkesworth. 
*' Ckupaeity marks the abstract quality of being aille to receive or hold.* 
These adjectives may be considered indefinite attributeSi 
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OlisarvatloffM. 

1. Adjeetf^M often relate to noons underatoo4; ^s, "The nine* 
(IINCM9]. — '* Philip was one of the seyen " [deaeom]. — Acts zax, 8. ** He 
eaoie onto his own [potiemans], and his own [men] received him not'' 
—^4fhn i., 11. '' The Lord yonr Grod is God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
• great God, a mighty [Ood], and a terrible " [Ood].^Deut. x., 17. 

8. In the eonstmction of sentences, adjectives often relate immMatdy 
to iNTonoons; as, ** Jtf y« are his brethren.**— Jfott;. "Whether ol 
Oar UBmin did the will of his f ather ? *>—/». 

8. When an adjectiTe f oUows a finite verl^ and is not followed by a 
iMNEra, it generally relates to the iubjeet of the verb ; as, *' /am gktd that 
the door is made iOideJ" Thns the adjeotiye when an attribute generally 
Mlows the predicate verb. 

4. When an adjectiye follows an inilnitiye or a participle, the nonn 
or prononn to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes 
after it, and often considerably remote ; as, "A real gentleman cannot 
bat practioe those yirtnes uiMdi^ by an intimate knowledge of mankind, 
he has found to be useful to them." 

5. Adjectiyes preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
eUipsis, as having the force of nouns. They designate those classes of 
objects which are characterized by the qualities they express ; and, in 
parmng, the nonn may be supplied. They are most commonly of the 
plural number, and refer to persons^ pLoMS^ or things^ understood ; as, 
" The eardesg [persons] and the imprudent^ the gidiy and the JSciUe, the 
ungrateful and the interested everywhere meet us.** 

6. The adjective is generally placed immediately before its noun, 
bat in the following instances it is placed after the noun to which it 
relates:— 

1. When other words depend on the adjective; as, "A mind eon- 

seious of right.'*-''* A wall three feet thiek.» 
S. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue 

renders life happy.** (Indirect attribute.) 
8. When the adjective would thus be mere clearly distinctive ; as, 

" Goodness infinite.** — " Wisdom unsearchable.** 
4. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun; as, 

** Truth stands independent of all external things.** (IMrect attri. 
bate.) 

7. In some cases, the adjective may either preeedearfiOvw the moan :«- 
L lA poetry; as, 

'« Wilt thou to the Mm 
Atlantie, to the rich Hesperian dtme. 
Fly in the train of Autumn ? **'—AkenMt, 
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2l In some teohnioal ezpresBioiiB ; »» " A notarj pablie,** or, " A 

public notary." 
8. When an adverb precedes the adjective ; as, '' A Being infinitely 

wise/' or, '* An infinitely wise Being." 
4. When several adjectives belong to the same nonn ; as, '* A woman, 
modest, sensible, and virtuous," or, <* A modest, sensible, and 
virtuous woman. 
8. An emphatic adjective maff bs plaoMi first in the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb ; as, <* Weighty is the anger of the rightooofl."-* 
Bible, 

0. By an ellipsis of the nonn, an adjective with a xarepoeition beforr 
it, is sometimes egtiivaient to an adverb / aa, '* In partieular ; " that Is. 
in a particuiar manner; equivalent to ** partieidaiHy,^ In paraingt 
supply the eUipsis. [See Obs. 1, under BtUe XX.] 

Notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

L — ^Adjectiyes that imply unity or plurality, muc^ agree 
with their nouns in number ; as, Thai sort, those sortc. 

■ U. — When the adjective is necessarily plural, or r>ece38arily 
singular, the noun should be made so too ; f;^, *' TwerUy 
pounds" — not, " Twenty pound.** — " One sesBior^*' — not, 
" One sessions.** 

Obs. 1. — ^In some peculiar phrases, this rule appears to be disregarded; 
as, " Two hundred penny worUi of bread is not sufficient**— V^'An vL, 7. 
" Twenty saU of vessels."—" A hurutred Jiead of cattle." 

Obs. 2. — To denote a collective number, a singular adjective may pre- 
cede a plural one ; as, " One hundred men." — " Every six weeks." — 
** One seven times." — Dan, iii., 19. 

Obs. 3. — To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like man' 
uer, precede an or a with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." — Gray. 

m. — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other, should not be 
applied to tvx) objects, nor each other, or one the other, to more 
than two. 

Obs. — Reciprocity between two is some act or relation of each or one 
to the other, an object definite, and not of one to an other, which is in- 
definite ; but reciprocity among three or more is of one, each, or every 
one, not to one other solely, or the other definitely, bat to others, a plu: 
ri^ity, or to an other^ taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 
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IV. — ^Ihe oomparatiYe degree can only be used in reference 
to two offjectSy or classes of objects ; the superlative compares 
one or more things with all others of the same class, whether 
few or many : as, " Edward is taUer than James ; he is the 
largest of my scholars." 

V. — ^When the comparative dejafree is employed, the latter 
term of comparison should never include the former ; as, 
'^Iron is more useful than aU the metals" It should be, " than 
mU the other metals" ^ 

VL — ^When the superlative degree is employed, the latter 
term of comparison should never exclude the former ; as, " A 
fondness for show is, of all other follies, the most vain." The 
word other should be expimged. 

VIA. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of degree, 
should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible of 
comparison ; and all double comparatives and double superla- 
tives should be avoided ; as, " So universal a complaint : " say 
" So general" — " Some less nobler plunder : " say, " less noble.* 
— " The most straitest sect : " expunge m4}st 

\JJJ- — ^When adjectives are connected by and, or, or nor, 
ihe shortest and simplest should in general be placed first ; 
aa, ''He is older and mxrre respectable than his brother." 

XX. — An adjective and its noun may be taken as a com- 
pound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. The 
most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to the' 
noun ; as, '' A fine yoimg man," — not^ " A young fine man." 

X — In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs is improper ; 
as, " He writes elegant ; " — say, " elegantly.*' 

Obs. 1, — In poetry, an adjective relating to the noun or pronoun, is 
sometimes elegantly used instead of an adverb qualifying the verb or 
partltdple; as, 

•* To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thoughts 
Gtmtinual climb."— TA^WMem. 

Ojw. 2. — ^In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adjec« 
tive or an adverb is required, the learner should carefully attend to the 
definitions of these parts of speech, and consider whether, in the case 
in ^iMftion, quality or tnanner is to be expressed : if the former, m 
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adjeotiTe Is proper: If fhe latter, aa adverb. The following examplet 
will iUogtrate this point : " She looks eoid;—aie looks eoldly on him." 
— '' I sat silent ; — I sat ttSenti^f musing." — '* Stand ^rm /—maintain yont 
eause^rffiZ;^." 

XL — The pronoun them should never be used as an adjec- 
tive in lieu of those : say, "I bought those books," — ^not, "them 
books." This is a vulgar error. 

XII. — When the pronominal adjectives, this and that, or 
these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the 
former; as, 

*' And, reason raise o'er instinct as yon can, 

In this 'tis God directs, in tfiot 'tis man."— P(?pd. 
'* Farewell my friends ! farewell mj foes t 
My peace with these, my love with those ! " — Bums. 

Mil. — The pronominal adjectives eachy one, either, and 
neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require 
verbs and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly ; as, 
" Each of you is entitled to his share." — "Let no one deceive 
himself" 

XIV. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neither relate 
to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and none 
should be used in stead of them : as, *'Any of the three ;" — 
not, "Either of the i^xree"—" None of the four;"— not, 
"JVet^Aerof thefour." 

XV. — ^Participial adjectives retain the termination, but not 
the government, of participles ; when, therefore, they are fol- 
lowed by the objective case, a preposition must be inserted 
to govern it ; as, " The man who is most sparing of his wordsi, 
is generally most deserving ^attention." 

False Syntax. 

ExAMPT.w. — Those sort of people you will find to be trouble* 
some. 

FoBMUiA.— Not proper, because the adjective thote is in the plural number, and does 
not agree with ita noun »ort, which is singular. But, according to Note I. under B.u]# 
II., *' Adj^tctives that imply unity or plurality, must agree with their noons In nnmber.** 
Thexffore, Mom should be<Aa<; thus, lagtsortotpeQpteyouwmflnd tobetionM»BOia> 
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Things at these sort are easily understood. 
Who broke that tongs ? 
Where did I drop this scissors ? 
Bring out that oats. 
Extinguish that embers. 
t disregard this minutiae. 
Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 
What was the height of those gallows which Haman 
erected? 

n. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

Tis for a thousand }>ound. — Cowper. 

How deep is the water ? About six fathom. 

The lot is twenty-five foot wide. 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

m-iv. 

Two negatives in English destroy one another. 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other. 
The Graces always hold the one the other by the hand. 
He chose the latter of these three. 
Trisyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 
Which are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world ? 

V.-VI. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 
in the world. 

Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he 
was the son of his old age. — Gen. xxxvii., 3. 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of aU the other passions. 
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VK 

That opinion is too universal to be easily oorrected. 
Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 
How much more are ye better than the fowls l-^Luke ziL 
Do not thou hasten above the Most Highest 
This was the most unkindest cut of aJL — Shakspeare. 
The waters are more sooner and harder frozen. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and the most wisest men often meet with disf 
couragements. 

vm. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument 
Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators. 
This is an honorable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shaU meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

EL 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen such an other king. — Goldmiitlu 

She reads well and writes neat 

He was extreme prodigal 

They went, conformable to their engagement 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent 

These appear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortonea 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is. 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than Uie others. 
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XI 

I Imiglit them books at a veiy low priod. 

Go and tell them boys to be stilL 

I have seyeral copies : yon are welcome to them two. 

Which of them three men is the most useful? 

xn. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is 
the anticipation of good, that of eviL 

The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but 
we shoidd not therefore account those happy, and these 
miserable. 

Memory and forecast just returns engage. 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age, 

yrrr 

Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
Qn the Lord's day every one of us Christians keep the 
Sabbath. 
Are either of these men known ? 
No : neither of them have any connections here. 

XIV. 

Did either of the company stop to assist you ? 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

XV. 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 

Badoieas of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 

To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 
Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — Dryden. 

Promlscuoua. 
tmiiam is brighter than any of the pupils. 
Either of those four boys is trustworthy. 
These kind of bears are hard to tame. 
The house is about twenty foot wide. 
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These two sisters aro rerj fond of one another. 
The latter of those three pLctnres is the prettier, but neithec 
of them pleases me. 
Of all other ill habits that is the worst 
Let the three first pupils in the class rise^ 
Will you have a ripe luscious peach ? 
I cannot carry them books now. 
What a terrible bad cold you have 1 
Try to get well as quick as you can. 

Parsing. 

Pane aU the atffecttvee in tkefoUmeing eenteneee, 

BxAMPLB.— " This boj seems very diligent" 

Tkit la ft pronominal ftdjeotlye, aod rdafeM to the noon ft«r, aooocding to th* ni]». Ad 
jeoMyes reUte to nouns or paxmoiuki. 
DlUeeiU i» ft oommon adjeotlTe, ftnd rdates to the noon ftoy, acoocdlng to the rale, eta 

I am glad you have become skillfnl. Siriye to be honest and tme. 
The door is made wide. To be good is better than to be learned. To 
wrong the poor is very wicked. A word to the wise is soi&oient This 
is true, but that is false. The careless are rarely successful. The hovae 
was a hundred feet high. Virtue alone will render you happy. A Being 
infinitely good cannot be the author of eril. In general, the rule Ifl 
applicable. Noble was the act, and great was the reward. 



Rule III.— Adverbs. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or other 
adverbs ; as, ^' Conscience, very often disregarded, JinoMy 
becomes wholly inert." 

Exceptions. 

1. The words yes and yea^ and no and nay^ usually called adverbs, 
are always index>endent, being the answers to questions, and equivalent 
to entire propositions. 

2. The word airun^ which is commonly called an adverb, is often used 
independently at the beginning or end of a declaration or prayer ; and 
ii itself a prayer, meaning, eeietUbs, 
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Observations. 

1. Mttnj words nsaallj employed as adverbs are often used as nonna: 
M^ '* The Son of God was not ^«a and nayy but in him was pea.^ — Bible. 
** For a great while to oome."— i<7. *' On this perhape, this perculventure 
faifunonsfor lies." — Young. *'From the o:itreme8t upward of thine 
head.7— iSKaA;. "Prate of my wTiereabouV* — Id. "An eternal now 
does always last"— C7<9t^. "Discourse requires an animated n^?."— 
Oowper. 

2. Adyerbs sometimes relate to verbs understood ; " The former has 
written correctly; but the latter, elegantly. ^^ "And, [/ «oy] truly, if 
they had been mindful of that country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned." — Heb. xi., 15. 

3. To abbreviate expressions, and give them vivacity, verbs of self- 
motion (as go, come, rise, get, etc.) are sometimes suppressed, being sug- 
gested to the mind by an emphatic adverb ; as, 

" I'll hence to London on a serious m&tieT.^—8hak9peare, 

" m m. I»ll in. Follow your friend's counsel. I'll in.-^Td, 

«< Away old man ; give me thy hand ; away.^* — Id, 

4. An adverb is often used to modify a phrase used as an adjective or 
ftdverb; as, "He is gr fatly in fault"— "He swam r^early across the 
stream." 

5. The word eten is sometimes an adverb ; but it may be placed before 
say word to give it emphasis ; as, " Even I was condemned." 

6. ConiuneUM adterli seem to relate to two verbs at the same time, 
«nd thus connect the two clauses ; as, " And the rest will I set in order 
when 1 come." — 1 Cor. xi. In this case the adverbial clause relates to set 
and the adverb when, to the verb come, in its own clause. 

7. Jfo is sometimes an adverb of degree ; and as such it has this pecu- 
liarity, that it can relate only to comparatives; as, "JVomore." — "JVi? 
better." — " No greater." -" JVo sooner." When this word is prefixed to 
a noun, it is clearly an atffective, corresponding to the Latin nuUus; as, 
"iVb clouds, no vapors intervene." — Dyer. 

8. By the customary (but faulty) omission of the negative before but, 
that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of only; and it may, 
when used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, 
"He hath not grieved me but in part," [2 Cor. ii., 5,] might drop the 
negative, and still convey the same meaning ; "He haUi grieved me but 
in part" 

Notesy or Subordinate Rules. 

1 — ^AdTerbsmust be placed in that position which mil ren* 
d«r the sentenced the most perspicuous and agreeable, 
9 
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Osa — ^For the placing of adyerlw, no definite general rule ean be 
given. Those which relate to adjectives, immediately precede them ; and 
those which belong to compound verbs, are ccmmonljr placed after the 
first auxiliary. 

n. — Adyerbs should not be used as adjectives ; nor should 
they be employed, when qtudity is to be expressed, and not 
manner; as, "The soonest time." — "Thine o/)5en infirmities. " 
— "It seems strangely. " In the last case, the adverb stvangdy 
is used for the adjective attribute strange. 

in. — ^With a verb of motion, the adverbs hUheVy thither^ and 
whUheTj are more proper than herey there, where ; but usage 
sometimes sanctions the latter. To the adverbs hence, thence, 
and lohence the preposition /rom should not be prefixed. 

IV. — ^The adverb no should not be used -with reference to a 
verb or a participle ; as, " Will you do it, or no f " No should 
beno^ 

y. — ^A negation, in English, admits but one negative word ; 
m, 1 could not wait any longer," — ^not, " no longer." Double 
negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1. — The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens the 
negation ; as, ** No, no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, de* 
stroy the negation, and render the meaning affirmative ; as, " Nor did 
they not perceive their evil j^light."— Milton. That is, the/ did per* 
ceive it 

Obs. 2. — Ever and never are directly opposite in sense, and yet they ar« 
^equently confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers ; as, 
" Seldom, or never, can we expect," etc. -Blair's Lecturen, p. 305. " Sel* 
dom, or ever, did any one rise," etc.— iWdf. , p. 272. Here never is right, 
and ever is wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time, 
ever is preferable to never, in sentences like the following : ** Now let 
man reflect but never so little on himself. ''—Burlamaqui. " Which will 
not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely."— 
Ps. Iviii., 6. For the phrase ever so (which ought perhaps to be written 
as one word) is a very common expression, denuting degree, however 
great or small ; as, " everso little "— " everso wisely." And it seems to 
Vie this, and not time, that is intended in the last two examples. 
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JPalse Syntax, 

Example. — "Mj cousin is soon expected to arrive. 

FoBMXJiiK. — ^Not proper because the adverb <oofi is not in the proper piaoe to cipicn 
ttie meanbig dearly. 

Bnt, according to Note I. onder Bale IIL, " Adverbs most be placed in that posltiov 
which will render the sentence the most perspicnoos and a greea ble." The sentence will 
be improTed by placing 90<m after arrive ; thus, My cousin is expected feu arriTe • 



L 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible contmuallj to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in mbtion x>erpetually. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 

The man only discharged his duty. 

n. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrenca 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 
The wind blew keenly and coldly. 

m. 

From hence it appears that the statement is incorrect 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds? 

IV. 
Enow now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
Whether he is in &ult or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

V. 
I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no way to 

be compared with this. 
I did all I could ; I cannot do no more. 
Neither he nor no one else can do that. 
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Promlsouous. 

Tell me whether this is true or no. 

Why do you not say nothing ? 

He only came here to make trouble. 

Nothing can justify ever an untruth. 

He was n^t able to pay the debt but in p^rt 

The messenger went direct to the place. 

From whence did he set out ? 

The two ladies were nearly dressed alike. 

He only read the book, not the notice of it. 

He read only the book ; he did not tear it. 

Parsing. 
Tao'w dS, ih0 diverbs in thefoGowing serUencM, 
ExAiCFLE.^*' The work was done very skUlfally." 

Verv i> An adrerb of degree, and relates to the adverb AUffuUi^, aooocding to the nda 
•— Adverbs relate to verba, participles, etc. 

StM/iiUy is an adverb of manner, and relates to the verb tMW daiM, according to tha 
rule, etc. 

Are jou feeling weU to-day ? Yes. Whither are jon running so 
fast ? Trulj, if thej had reflected long enough, they would not have 
acted so rashlj. Down with the law that binds him thus. Never 
decide rashlj. Obviously, he is greatly in fault. They started yester- 
day very early in the morning. I can go no farther. When I saw him, 
I went directly up to him. He has suffered only in a slight degree. 
John has read nearly through his book. Can you go no higher ? No. 



Rule IV.— Participles. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed bj prepositions ; as, " Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time payvng her a visit, found her em/ployed in reading 
Th.to:'—J3ume. 

Exceptions. 

1. A participle sometimes relates to a preceding phrase or sentence^ of 
which it forms no part ; as, 

* But ever todoiUoui sole delight, 
As being the Contrary to his high wilL"-* J^iSfiMi. 
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a. Wttk an tniliiitiTe denoting being or aoHon In the alifltnwt, a par* 
lleiple 18 sometimeB also taken abatraeUp (that 1% without reference to 
may partioular noun, pronoun, or other sabjeet); as, '*To seem 00m- 
pMied is disagreeable. '* — "To keep alwajrs praifing aloud is plainl/ 
SmpoaBible.'' 

Observations. 

1. The nee of the participle in ing as the subject or object of a rerb, 
though sanctioned to some extent bj writers of reputation, seems to be 
an anomaly which should be avoided when possible. Thus, instead of, 
*' He abhorred being in debt," say, ** He abhorred to be in debt'* 

2. The word to which the participle relates is sometimes understood; 
as, ** Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred from it." That 
is, ** /, granting this to be true, <uk what is to be inferred from it ? " — 
"The yery chin was, [i'My,] modestly speaking, as long as my whole 
face. ** — Addi9<m. 

8. An imperfect or preperf eet participle, preceded by an article, an 
•djectlTe, or a noun or pronoun of the possessiye case, becomes a verbai 
noun ; and, as such, it cannot goyem an object after it. A word which 
may be the object of the partidpie in its proper construction, requires 
the preposition of, to connect it with the verbal rumn; as, ** T?ie wor^ 
ahiping of idols,— Such toorshiping of idols— or, Their toorgMping of 
idols, was sinful.*' A participial phrase is, however, sometimes used, 
by good writers, to govem a noun or pronoun in the possessive case. 

4. We sometimes find a participle and its adjuncts, forming a parti- 
cipial phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb ; as, " ExdUng 
such disturbances is unlawful." Usually, the infinitive is to be pre- 
ferred ; as, " I intend (^ <fo it ; " which is better than " I intend doing it" 

5. When the use of the preposition produces ambiguity or harshness, 
the expression may be varied. Thus, the sentence, **He mentions 
Newton* i writing of a commentary," is both ambiguous and awkward. 
If the preposition be omitted, the word writing will have a double con- 
struction, which is inadmissible. Some would say, *' He mentions Netio 
ton writing a commentary." This is still worse ; because it makes the 
leading word in sense the adjunct in construction. The meaning may 
be correctly ex|wessed thus : ''He mentions that Newton wrete a com- 
mentary." ** By Ai!i studying the Scriptures, he became wise." Her* 
hie serves only to render the sentence incorrect 

6. We sometimes find a participle that takes the same case after as 
before it, converted into a verbal noun, and the latter word retained 
unchanged in connection with it; as, ''I have some recollection of his 
father* $ being a judge."—^* To prevent its being a dry detaU of terms.* 
in this catWy the attribute is indefinite. 
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FtUse Syntaof. 

r^ — In forming of his sentenoes he was leacj exact 

NTot proper, beoMue the ptepoiMlon it^la nMit «ftBr the pMtfalpto Ayw^wH 

•'^s not require it. Bat, aoomrding to Note I., nader Role IV., '* FlMrttoiplei 

le govenunent aa the verbs from which they aie derived ; the prqMeitloa qf^ 

■uld not be need after the participle, when the verb does not require it.** 

'should be omitted ; thus, In forming his aenfeenoea^ 1m wis yvj mMtiU 



i-ving of truth, jou will command reapecb 
not, for mj heart, forbear pitying of him. 
them discussing of this subject 

suiting of the best authors, he became learned. 

ire rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

IL 



.1* 



consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
s the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman, 
s an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon everything. 
e teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
"hat burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
^^ay nothing hinder our receiving so great a good, 
^y admitting the fact vdll not affect ttie argument 
Cain's killing his brother origioated in envy. 

m. 

Caesar carried off the treasures which his opponent had neg« 

lected taking with him. — GoldsmUh, 
It is dangerous playing with edge tools, 
nd returning in a few days. 
Qg needlessly is never a duty. 
't wise complaining. — Cowper. 
emember telling you so. 
^ood is a Christian's vocation. — H. More. 
constantly endeavoring to Uve to God. It is eamestlj 
Iring to do his will, and not our own.— H* 
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7. When the Terbal noun is aocomx>anied by adjimots of fhe verb Off 
participle, it makes an awkward oonstruotion, which it would be better 
to ayoid ; as, " The hypocrite's hope is like the gimng up of the ghoei'' 
— '*For the more easiiy reading large numbers." Say, *'For reading 
large numbers the more easily." 

8. After yerbs signifying to persevere or to desist^ the xMirticiple in tn^, 
delating to the nominatiye, may be used in stead of the infinitive con- 
nected to the verb ; as, * ' So when they continued asking him. "—John yiii 

Notesy or Subordinate Rules. 

L — Active participles have the same gOTemment as tlie 
verbs from which they are derived ; the preposition of, there- 
lore, should never be used after the participle, when the verb 
does not require it Thus, in phrases like the following, of 
is improper: "Keeping of one day in seven," — "By preach- 
ing of repentance," — " They left beating of PauL" 

n. — ^When a transitive participle is converted into a noun, 
of mast be inserted to govern the object following. 

m. — ^A participle should not be used where the infinitive 
mood, a verbal noun, a common substantive, or a phrase 
eqiuvalent, will better express the meaning. 

IV. — In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, the 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leading or 
governing word in the construction. 

y. — Participles, in general, however construed, should have 
a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, or 
passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty: "By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests 
that trouble gives way to Bin, It should be, " By giving way to 
sin, v)e encounter trouble. 

VL — The preterit of irregular verbs should not be used for 
the x>erfect participle ; as, " A certificate wrote on parchment* 
— ^for, " A certificate written on parchment.'' 

VJLL — Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, eamt^ snatcht, ckeckt^ snapt, mixt, tost, are erroneously 
written for earned, snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and such forms as holden, proven, etc., are now supwseded bj 
held, proved, eta 
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ExAMTT.F.. — In forming of his sentenoes he was lerj ezaot 

FoBXtUL-^Not iffoper, beoMue the pcepodtloii qf la nMit altar the partldpU Ayw^wH 
irhcae rerb does not require it. Bat, aoomrding to Note I., under Bale IV., ** Partioiplei 
hare the aame government aa the vertM from which they aie derived ; the preposition <ir, 
therefore, ahonld not be naed after the participle, when the verb doea not require It.** 
Therefore, q^ ahonld be omitted ; thua, In forming his a 



By observing of truth, jou wDl command respect 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I heard them discussing of this subject 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

IL 

Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon everything. 
The teacher does not allow any calling iU names. 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the fact vnll not affect the argument 
Gain's killing his brother originated in envy. 

m. 

Caesar carried off the treasures which his opponent had neg« 

lected taking with him. — Goldsmith. 
It is dangerous playing with edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
Suffering needlessly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cawper. 
I well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation. — Hi More, 
Fieiy is constantly endeavoring to live to God. It is earnestly 

c l^ riTi g to do his will, and not our own.— HL 
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IV. 

There is iao h&rm In women knowing about these things. 
They di'J POt give notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun'r» darting his beams through my window awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 
V. 
Sailing up th^ river, the whole town may be seen. 
Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 
By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 
In loving our enemies, no man's blood is shed. 
By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefolnefls. 

7L 
A nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resolute*- 

yh. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown. 

like the luster of diamoi^ds sat in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truib. 

Promiiiouous. 

He could not have wrote such a letter. 

By studying faithfully, knowledge is acquired. 

We saw the lady while crossing the street. 

The learning anything requires application. 

I do not remember speaking of the affair. 

By the exercising our faculties they are improved. 

The garment was without seam, being wove in one pieiA 

What is the cause of that pupil being so deficient ? 

Striving to excel is always commendable. 

Breaking windows is the sport of mischievous boys. 

He disliked being under an obligation. 

His being considered a scholar did not make him one. 
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Parsing. 

JPane mU theparUdpUi in thefdlamng ^mteneet* 

BzAXPLB.^'* Thus repulsed, he lost all hope of attaining hia olqeot" 

Mti^ltml to a perfBOfe poaslye parttdplt, and retotes to A«, aooording to the raIe,~Fai^ 
ttotpietntatetoiioiuisorptonoiiiia, eto^ 

AttainiHQ to aa tospeifeot active partloiide» and to aoreriied taj the preposition qf, ao» 
aoiding to the mle, etc 

Knowledge, combined with true culture, makes a person esteemed 
and admired. Admitting the truth of this, what does it prove ? The 
pupils continued whispering, after being reproved. Walking rapidly is 
good exercise. To keep on arguing against prejudice is a lo8» of time. 
Washington, having been appointed commander-in-chief, proceeded to 
Cambridge. Shame being lost, all virtue is lost The ship having been 
wrecked, the letter did not reach him. He was too fond of being flat- 
tered. Despised and shunned bj all, he went sorrowing to his grave. 



Rule v.— Prepositions 

Prepoeitions show the relation of things ; as, *^ He came 
from Borne to Paris.'' 

Bxoeptlons. 

1. The preposition to^ before an abstract infinitive, and at the head of 
a phrase which is made the subject of a verb, has no proper antecedent 
term of relation ; as, **To learn to die is the great business of life." 

2. The preposition /<n*, when it introduces its object before an infini- 
tive, and the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no 
antecedent term of relation ; as, *' For us to learn to die is the greal 
boainesB of lif^" 

Observations. 

1. The preposition always introduces a phrase ; and the relation which 
It expresses is that existing between the object of the preposition and 
the word to which the phrase relates. The latter is the antecedent term; 
and the former, the eubeeguent term of relation. When the phrase is 
independent, there is no antecedent term, unless one be understood ; as, 
**To confess the truth, I was to blame." 

2. When a preposition begim or ende a sentence or clause, the terms 
ef relation are transposed ; as, ** To a studious man, action is a rdi^y^ 
^ Science they do not pretend to." 

8. Both the terms of relation are usually expressed, though either of 
them may be understood; as, 1. The former--'*^ AU shall know me Ireck* 
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oning] from the least to the greatest."— ^B<}5. viiL [1 sap} <' m a word, 
it would entirely defeat the purpose."— iStotr. 3. The lati^—" Opin- 
ions and ceremonies [which] they would die ¥OB,.**— Locke, " In [thosel 
who obtain defence, or who defend. " — Pope, 

4. Prepositions are not to be supposed to hare no antecedent term, 
merely because they stand at the head of a sentence which is made the 
subject of a verb ; for the sentence itself often contains that term, as in 
the following example : *' /n what way mind acts upon matter, is un- 
known." Here in shows the relation between acts and way ; the sen- 
tence being equivalent to, *' The way in which mind acts upon matter is 
unknown." 

5. In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an inter- 
rogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and connected with 
the other term of relation ; as, " Whom did he speak toT^^ But it is 
more dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the preposition 
before the pronoun ; as, ^^To whom did he speak ? " 

6. Two prepositions sometimes come together ; as, '* Lambeth is of>er 
agaimt Westminster Abbey." 

" And from before the lustre of her ffMe.'"'— Thomson. 
"Blows mildew /rewi between his shriveled lips." — Cowper, 

7. Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to the 
same noun ; as, " He boasted of, and contended for, the privilege." 
This construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law 
style. It is better to say, ** He boasted of the privilege, and contended 
for it." 

8. The preposition into expresses a relation produced by motion or 
change ; and in, the same relation, without reference to motion : hence 
'*to walk into the garden," and, *'to walk in the garden," are very 
different 

9. Between or betwixt is used in reference to two things or parties ; 
among or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by 
which another may be surrounded ; as, 

"Thou pendulum belunxt a smile and tear."— Byron. 
"The host between the mountain and the shore." — Id. 
" To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins." — IcL 



Notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

I. — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agreeably 
to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to ex« 
press the relations intended. 
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n. — An ellipsis or omission of prepositions is inelegant, ex- 
cept in those phrases in which long and general use has sanc- 
tioned it. In the following sentence, of is needed. 

« J ^11 jjqIj flatter you, 

That all I see in you is vxyrthy love** — Shak. 

False Syntax. 

Tr.TAin>r.iiL — Her sobriety is no derogation to herunder* 
standing. 

FoMMUXX. — Not proper, becsnaethe relation between derogaHon and HndertOancUno 
is not ooiTBCtly expressed by the preposition to. Bat, MXMrding to Note I. under Rule V., 
** Prepodtions mwt be chosen and employed agreeably to the usage and idiom of the 
lanjroage, so as rightly to express the relations intended.^* This relation would be better 
espresBed hjfrom ; thus, Her sobriety is no derogation /rom her understanding. 



She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

This afbir did not Ml into his cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst 

I have no occasion of his services. 

You may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end. 

I will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. {Obs. 9.) 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed among every one. 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs. 
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I was at London when this hapi)ened. 
We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk. 
This originated from mistake. 

I am disappointed of the work ; it is very inferior from what! 
expected. 

n. 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden, 
They cannot but be unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Bome by his x>atron Augustus. 

Promisouous. 

He divided his property between his four sons. {ObsL 9.) 
Whom was this message meant for? {Ohs. 5.) 
He plimged into, and swam across, the river. (Ohs. 7.) 
That remark is not worthy your notice. 
He put a basket of apples in his wagon. {Ohs. 8.) 
The pupil was admonished for his many faults. 
The Indian differs with the Caucasian in color. 
He is unacquainted with, and hence cannot speak upon, the 
subject. 

Parsing. 

PavM aU the prepogitions in thefoUawing tenteneeg. 
Example. — **Be on thj guftrd against flatterj." 

On in a prepositioD, and shows the relation between be and guards aocording to ths 
Tole,— Prepoflitions show the relatione of things. 

Against is a preposition, and shows the relation between guard B,nAJIait«rff^ aooordtn^ 
to the rule, etc. 

War is the law of violence ; peace, the law of love. At the bottom of 
the garden, ran a little rivulet. Overwhelmed with anguish, he hast* 
ened to the palace of his sovereign. For an old man to be reduced to 
poverty, is a great affliction. Mj friend was absent a whole year. Come 
out from among those impious men. They could not give him any con* 
Bolation in his distress. It was, in truth, a dreadful calamity. How 
like a fawning hypocrite he looks I 
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II.-AGREEMENT. 

^ Rule VI.— Nominatives. 
A noun or a prononn which is the sabject of a finite 
▼erb, must be in the nominative case ; as, 
"I know ihou sayst it : says thy life the same ? " — Young, 

Observations. 

1. The saliject, or nominatiye, is generaUy placed hefifre the verb ; as, 
"Peace dawned upon his mind.*'— '* What w wriUen in the law ?" But 
In the f oUowing nine cases, the subject is usually placed after the verb, 
cr after the first auxiliaiy : — 

1. When a question is asked without an inteirogatiye pronoun in 
the nominatiye case ; as, '' Shatt mortals he implacable ? " — '' What 
art Ihou doing f^ 

2. When the yerb is in the imperatiye mood; as, "Qo thou.^ 

8w When an earnest wish or other strong feeling is expressed ; as, 
•* May ehe be happy ! "— " How teere toe etruek ! '•— Teung, 

4. When a suj^Kisltion is made without a conjunction ; as, '* Were 
U true, it would not injure us." 

5. When nmlQwr or nor^ signifying and notj precedes the yerb ; 
18, "This was his fear ; nor teas his apprehension groundless." 

6. When, for tiie sake of emphasis, some word or words are 
placed before the yerb, which more naturally come after it ; as, 
*'Here am /." — " Narrow m the io«^." — *'Silyerand gold have 1 
none, but such as I haye, gif>e /thee." 

7. When the yerb has no regimen, and is itself emphatic ; as, 
^Eeho the mountams round." — Thomson. 

8. When the yerbs Mif, think^ reply ^ and the like, introduce the 
parts of a dialogue ; as, " 'Son of affliction,' said Omar^ 'who art 
thou ? ' * My name,' repUed the stranger, * is Hassan. ' "—Johnson. 

9. When the adyerb there precedes the yerb ; as, '* There Used a 
man."— **In aU worldly joys, there is a secret toound.^ 

2. A noun or pronoun used, in a dependent clause, as the subject of 
a yerb in the infinitiye mood, must be in the objectiye case ; as, *'She 
desired him to leaye the room." Here, him to leave the room is equiya^ 
lent to, that he would leave the room ; — an object clause connected to 
Xb% principal clause by the conjunction tJuU, 

3. The subject of the infinitiye is sometimes goyemed by a preposi- 
tion ; as, **Fer %prinee to be reduced by yillainy to my di fltreasfu l dr 

I is oalamiiy enough." 
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False Syntax, 

'RTAMPT.ig — ^Him that is studious will improve. 

FoBKUXA— Not proper, becaiue the objective prononn him is made the mbjeet of tiM 
verb teill improv€. Bat, acoording to lUiIe YL, *' A noon or a protumn wliJkA is the 
ftubject of a finite verb, must be in the nominative caae." Thercfoce, Mm ahoold tmkss 
thna, B4 that is atodiooa will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than iul 

Are not John and thee cousina? 

Thee must have been idle. 

I can write as handsomely as thee. 

There are but few better pupils than him. 

Whom do you think was there ? 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

Them that honor me, I will honor ; and them that despise 

me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgment. 
You know as well as me what was done. 

Parsing. 

After oorrecUng ihe abof>e, parse every tunm and pronoun in eaeh ef 
the sentenees^ in the manner indicated in preoioue esoamplei. 

> 

Rule VII.— Apposition. 

A noun or a personal pronoun used to explain a precede 
ing noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the same 
case; as, 

'* But he, our gracious Master, kind as just, 
Knowing onr frame, remembers we are dost" — BarbauUL 

Observations. 

1. AjipoBition is the use of additional words or appellations to expUUn 
a preceding noun or pronoun. The explanatory term, or •zpressioDy 
must have the same relation to the other words of the sentence as the 
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term explained. Thus, in the sentence, *< It is good for ns to be here," 
the phrase to be here is in apposition with the subject it; the meaning 
being, **It, to be here, is good for us." Hence, the phrase is, like it, 
the subject of the verb is, 

2. The explanatory word is sometimes placed first, especiallj among 
thepoeta; as, 

*' From bright'ning fields of ether fair disclosed 
ChUd of the son, refulgent Summer oomes." — Thmnmm, 

3. The pronouns of the first and second persons are often prefixed to 
noons, merely to distinguish their person ; as, ** / John saw thtse 
things."—" This is the stone which was set at nought of jfou builders.** — 
Buble. " His praise, ye brooks, attune." — Thornton, 

4. When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in apposi- 
tion, the possessiye termination added to one denotes the case of both 
(»• all ; as, " His brother PhiUp's wife."—" John the BapUsVs head."— 
^* At mj friend Johnson* s, the bookseUer,** By* a repetition of the pos- 
sessiTe sign, a distinct governing noun is implied, and the apposition is 
destroyed. 

5. In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign is sometimes 
jMit in apposition with a pronoun of the possessive case; as, "As an 
author, his * Adventurer ' is his capital work." — Murray, 

" Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised /af/i^ of the future age." — Pope, 

6. When a noun or a pronoun is repeated for the sake of emphasis, the 
word which is repeated may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, " They have forsaken me, the Foun* 
tain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken dstems, that 
oan hold no water."— Jiw-. il., 13. 

7. A noon is sometimes put in apposition with a sentence; as, " H« 
permitted me to consult his library— a kindness which I shall not forget.'* 
—WiAUen. 

8. A dietribuUve term in the singular number, is frequently construed 
in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " They reap vanity, 
eoery one with his neighbor."— 5i6fe. " Go ye every man unto his city." 
— Hid. And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put after a series 
of particulars comprehended under it ; as, " Ambition, interest, honor, 
off concurred." — Murray, "Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sec- 
taries, courtiers, patriots, aU parties, concurred in the illusion."— ^t*»w. 

9. To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjectives 
eaeh athar and one an oiher are employed ; as, " They love each other.** 
w«« Thflj lore one an cthm'»** The words, separately eornddered, ar« 
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Biiigiilar ; but, taken together, thej imply pluralitj ; and thej can he 
properly construed only after plurals, or singulars taken oonjointlj. 
£!ach other is usually applied to two objects ; and one an other, to more 
than two. The terms, though reciprocal, and closely united, are never 
in the same construction. If such expressions be analyzed, each and otu 
will generally appear to be in the nominative case, and other in the ob- 
jective ; as, ** They love each other; i.e., each loves the other. Bach is 
properly in apposition with they, and other is governed by the verb. 
The terms, however, admit of other constructions ; as, '* Be ye helpers 
one of an other." — Bible. Here one is in apx>osition with pe, and other 
is governed hjof. ** Ye are one an other's joy." — lb. Here one is in 
apposition with ye, and other'e is in the possessive case, being governed 
hyjoy. " Love will make you one a,n other's joy." Here one is in the 
objective case, being in apposition with you, and other's is governed as 
before. The Latin terms aUus alium, alii aUoSf etc., sui&ciently oonflrm 
this doctrine. 

10. The common and the proper name of an object are often associated, 
and put in apposition ; as, The river Thames, — ^The ship Albion,— The 
poet Cowper, — ^Lake Erie, — Cape May, — ^Mount Atlas. But the proper 
name of a place, when accompanied by the common name, is generally 
put in the objective case, and preceded by of; as, The city <?f New York, 
— The land of Canaan. 

11. The several proper names which distinguish an individn*!, are 
always in apposition, and should be taken together in parsing ; as, JVOr 
Uam Pitt. — Ma/reus TiMue deero. 

False Syntax. 

Example.— I have receiyed a letter from my cousin, shtt 
that was here last week. 

FOBMTLB.— Not proper, becaaM the uomfnatiyo pronoun «A« is need to explain the 
objective nonn couHn. Bnt, aooordioR to Rule VII., " A nonn or a pereonal pronoun need 
to explain a preceding nonn or prononn, is pat, by apponitfton, in the lame oaea.^ There- 
fore, Mhe Bhonld be ker ; thua, I have reoeived a letter from my oocuin, *er that waa heia 

lastweelE. 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, he that keeps 

the bookstore. 
I am going to see my friends in the country, ihey that we met 

at the ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine, the millineri she that we 

saw at work. 
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Si«iii]% {he gazdenfir, him thai gave me the taUps* has proBk^ 
jsed me a peony. 

Resoire me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever'd realms obej, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waetOi 
Bepelliag winter blasts with mnd and straw, 
Disqoieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

Parsing. 

FBHmaBthencuiuandprwumiumappatitianinthea6a9e9mtmiam, 

i 

Rule VIII.— Verb and Subject. 

A finite verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, 
in person and number : as, " The bird ^iea; " The birds 

A." 

Observations. 

1. Yerhs in the imperative mood commonly agree with the pronocn 
t^tm^ pe, or you^ understood; as, ^^Do [thau\ as thou list"— iSAo^ 
*' Tntst God and be dotng^ and leave the rest with him." 

2. When a Terb not finite, that is, in the infinitive mood, has a sab-- 
ject, the latter most be in the objectlTe case ; bnt the infinitive having 
no inflections, there is no agreement (See Obi. 2, under Bnle VL) 

lioteSf or Subordinate Rules. 

L — ^The adjuncts of the nominative do not control its agree- 
ment with the verb ; as, '' Six months' irUeresi vxa due.** 
"The propriety of these rules is evident.** 

n. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is some- 
times the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, however 
composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the 
third person singular ; as, "2b lie is base." — " lb see the sun 
is pleasantw" — "Thai you have vioiated the law, is evident." 

in. — ^When, by transposition, the subject is placed after a 
neuter or a passive verb, care should be taken to make the 
verb agree with the subject, and not with the attribute ; ''His 
pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds " — ''The wages of 
sin is ijeoiA."— " Who art thouf" 
U 
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TV.^^Tbai form of the verb ahould be used which is besi 
Baited to the style employed ; as, '' The dock ?ui8 stdksken." 
Not hath stricken, ^xcept in the poetical or solemn style. 

y. — In selecting the proper tense, the order and fitness of 
time should be carefully observed. Thus: instead of, "I 
have seen him lasttveek," say, ''I saw him last week;" instead 
of, "I saw him this loeek" say, "I ha\)e seen him this week;"* 
and instead of, ''I hoped you would have c(nmy* say, '' I hoped 
you would come," 

YL — Propositions that are at all times equally true or false, 
should be expressed in the present tense ; as, ''He seemed 
hardly to know that two and two make four/' — ^not made. 

Vn. — Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, should 
have a separate nominative expressed; as, "Icaine, I saw, 1 
conquered ; " except when the verb is repeated for the sake of 
emphasis, or connected to another in the same construction ; 
as, "They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die." — Waits. 

Falne Syntax. 

' ExAMPTiK — ^You was kindly received. 

FoBMUi<x. — ^Not proper, beoBoae the paasiye verb too* received is of the idngnlar nvm- 
ber, end doe8 not agree with its nominatiye you^ which is of the neoond person, plural. 
But, according to Rule VIII., ** A finite verb must agree with its subject, or nominatiYe, 
in person and namber/* Therefore, waa received should be Msra received ; thd% Too 
IMTS kindlj f«O0<Md. 

We was disappointed. 
She dare not oppose it. 
His pulse are too quick. 
Circumstances alters casea 
He need not trouble himsel£ 
Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 
On one side was beautiful meadows. 
He may pursue what studies he please. 
What have become of our cousins ? 
There was more impostors than one. 
What says his friends on this subject f 
Thou knows the urgency of the case. 



Wbat avails good sentimeiiiB vdtk a bad life f 

Has those books been sent to the school ? 

There is many occasions for the exercise ol paiieiioe. 

What sounds hare each of the vowels ? 

There were a great number of spectator& 

There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 

Jn this afl&ir perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

L 
The derivation of these words are uncertain. 
Four years' interest were demanded. 
One added to nineteen make twenty. 
The increase of orphans render the addition necessaiy. 
The road to virtue and happiness^ are open to alL 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 
A round of Tain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

n. 

To obtain the praise of men were their only object. 

To steal aod then deny it are a double sin. 

To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

m. 

The reproofe of instruction is the way of life. 
A diphthong are two yowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, '' Who is you ? " 

IV. 
That boy writeth very elegantly. 
Doth not your cousin intend to visit you ? 
The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavena 
Dost ihou think it will rain to-day ? 
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Praise waits for ihee, O God, in Sion. 
My brother bath torn my book. 
Thou stoodest in my way, and hinderedst me. 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that rons, but 
of Gkxl that shows mercy. 

V. 
rhe work has been finished last week 
He was out of emplayment this fortnight 
This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 
I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to ii 
I will pay the tows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's sake 

hast labored, and hast not fainted. — Bev. ii., 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 
We expected that he would have arrived last night. 
Our friends intended to have met u& 
We hoped to have seen you. 
He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

The doctor affirmed that fever always produced thirst 
The ancients asserted that virtue was its own reward. 
Columbus knew that the earth was round. 

vn. 

Am sorry to hear of thy loss, but hope it may be retrieved. 
The physician speaks favorably of the case ; is inclined to 

think the patient will get weU. 
Should be happy to see you soon. 

On further information, find my loss to be inconsiderable. 
" WiU martial flames forever fire thy mind. 
And never, never be to Heaven resigned ? " — Pcp^, 
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Promisouous. 

Some people is always busy and yet does very lifcUa 
Sufficient data was not given to solve the problem. 
A judicious selection of studies afford much aid. 
Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One. 
He dare not do as he threaten& 
The man don't know what he wants. 
Sobriety with humility lead to honor. 

Xew Tork, May 8d, 1882. 
Dear Sir, Have just received yonr kind favor of this morning, and can- 
not forbear to express mj gratitude to jon. On farther informa- 
tion, find I have not lost so much as at first supposed ; and believe 
I shall still be able to meet all -my engagements. Should, however, 
be happj to see you. Accept, dear sir, mj most cordial thanks. 

C. D. 

JParsing. 

Pans the mtbfeeU and eaeh of the predieaU verhs in the foOowing 
untences, 

ExAMFXiB. — "I have said to corruption, Thou art my father." 

/in a penoiwl p gunoun, of the llrrt peraon, stngalar number, oommon in gender, and 
fn the nomiBstnre eeae, being the sabject <rf the verb have aaid, aoootding to the mle, 
—A noim or a pnmoon wUeh is the sobjeot of a finite yta^ mvat be in the nominatiTe 

Ba9€ mxU is a verb, irregiilar in form, the principal parts being, «iy, mOdy soyta^, 
mxU; it is aetire transitiTe in signiflcatloo. Its object being the dame, Thou art fny 
fatker. It is found in the indicatiye mood and perfect tense, and agrees with its snbjeot 
/ in tiie first person, singnlar number; aooording to the rule, A finite verb must agree 
Willi its subject or nominatiye, in person and number. 

Thou is a perscmal pronoun, of the second person, singnlar number, and neater gender 
(Macring to oorrupUoH\ and in the nominative case, being the subject of the verb ort ; 
^eeofding to tbe rule, etc. 

Art is an irregular neuter verb, the principal parts being fte, teas, helng^ hoon. ; it ii 
imnd in the indicative mood and present tense, and agrees with its subject thou in the 
teoond penon, singnlar number ; according to tiie rule, etc. 

Bid he say I could go ? I wish that I were sure of his sincerity. Tell 
me how long you have been there. What hast thou done ? To speak 
well is a valuable accomplishment That you have spoken truly is not 
doubted. Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ? Unseen behind 
them sank the sun. Never decide rashly, or you may rex>ent bitterly. 
Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar. I shall have departed, ere you 
leturii. 
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Rule IX. — ^Collective Nominative. 

"When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the verb must agree with it in the plural 
number ; but when it conveys the idea of unity, the verb 
must be singular ; as, " 'Kjj>eqple do not considerJ^—^'^ His 
army was defeated.^^ — " His a/rmies were defeated^ 

Obs.— Whether the idea oonreyed is that of plurality or imitj, de« 
pendfl upon the meaning of the verb, that is, the nature of the assertion. 
If it refers to the individuals separately, plurality is conveyed, heoause 
there are more than one ; if to the whole collectively, unity is expressed, 
because there is but one body referred to. Thus, in the above examples, 
the people consider as individuals, not as a whole, to consider being an 
individual or personal act ; but, in the second example, the army as a 
whole was defeated, not the individuals composing it 

False Syntax. 

EzAMiui— Th» people rejoices in that which should cuase 
sorrow. 

FoBVi}La»— Not proper, becaiue the verb r^otcea is of the fdngular number, and does 
not correctly a|[ree witli its nominative people^ which is a oolleccive nonn, conveying the 
Idea of plnimlity. But, aooording to Rale IX., *' When the nominative is a coUeetive 
nonn conveying the Idea of phnality,, the verb must agree with it ia the idurai number.*^ 
Therefore, rti*He€9 afaoold be rtioUa ; thus, The people r^folee in that which should 
cause sorrow. 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 

Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

The committee has yoted upon the report 

The peasantry goes barefoot^ and the xniddle dass wears 

wooden shoes. 
The church have no power to inflict such punishments. 
The fleet were almost destroyed in the action. 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
The council have established several salutary regulations 
No society are responsible for the conduct of its members. 
A large flock of birds were in sight. 
The public is informed that a meeting wiU be held. 
A group of children was growing up about hiio. 
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The jury liaye been formed, bnt has not agreed. 
The happy pair has receiyed the congratulations of thdr 
friends. 

Pa/tsing. 

Bane etuh ocUeeUM noun and eathwrb in thspreeedinff exerck§^ 



\eathwrb 



Rule X.— Two or More Nominatives. 

When a verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and^ it must agree with them in the plural number ; 
as, ** Jndges omd senates have heen hought for gold.'' 

Exceptions. 

1. When two or more nominatives connected "by and, serve merely to 
describe one person or thing, or when thej are taken colleotivelj, thej 
do not require a plural verb; as, '< This philosopher and poet was ban- 
Mod from his' ooontrj." — *' ToU, tribute, and ettstom^ WM paid unto 
than."— iZfera iv., 20. 

'* Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er /eeto retiring ebb, but keeps due on." — Shakspearsi 

2. When two nominatives connected by and are emphatically distin- 
guished, they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not 
require a plural verb; as, '^Ambition^ and not the safety of the state, 
was wncerned.^-^QoldsmWk 

*• Ay, and no too, woo no good divinity."— /S^Aajp^ar*. 
'' Love, and love oniy, is the loan for love." — Toun^. 
8. When two or more nominatives connected by and are preceded by 
the adjective each, every, or no ; they are taken separately, and do not 
require a plural verb ; as, " When no part of their substance, and no 
me of their properties, is the same." — Btitler, ** Every limb and fea- 
iort appears with its respective grace."— iS35^«fo. 

4. When the verb separates its nominMives, it agrees with that which 
prooedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

** —Forth in the pleasing spring, 

Thy beauty waiks, thy tenderness, and love."— 2%<wmo». 

Observations. 

1. The conjunction Is sometimes vnderstood; as, 

**Mf eiiipire, earth |t§elf| to change are doomed-" — ^^M^ 
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2 When the nomlnatiTeB we of 6iger€iA penom^ tibe rerb agfees 
with die fiist pereon in preference to the second, and with the second 
In preference to the third ; for tlunt and /(or he^ thou, and 7) are eqniT- 
alent to tM/ and Hum and he are equivalent to you; as, *' Whj speakest 
thou anj more of thj matters ? I have said, th&u and Ziba dMde the 
land."— 2 Sam. xix. L e., '< dimde ye the land." 

Notes, or Subordinate Rules. /" 

L — l^en two subjects or antecedents are connected, one 
of which is taken affirmativelj, and the other negatiyelj, thej 
belong to different propositions; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the affirmatiye subject, and be understood to 
the other ; as, '* Diligent industry^ and not mean savings, |>ra- 
diices honorable competence." • ^ 

n. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected bj 
OS wdl as, but, or aave, they belong to different propositions « 
and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adyorb noi,) the 
yerb and prcmoun must agree with the former and be under- 
stood to the latter ; as, " Veracity, as well as justice, is to be 
our rule of life." — Butler, " Nothing but wailings was heard. 

UL — ^When two or more subjects or antecedents are pre- 
ceded by the adjectiye each, every, or no, they are taken sepa- 
rately, and require a yerb and pronoun in the singular 
number; as, 

" And eyery sense, and eyery heart is joy." — Thcmaon. 
** Each beast, each insect^ bappy in its own." — Pope. 

IV. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by 
and, require a plural yerb ; as, lb 66 wise in our own eyes, to 
be wise in the opinion of the world, and to be wise in the Ught 
of our Creator, are three things so yeiy different, as rarely to 
eoindde.*— ^&mv 

BKAMnx. — ^Industry and frugality leads to wealUi. 

VooBKUUL— Kot proper, beoaiue the yerb leada is in tbe dngnlar nnmbec, and doei 
Mt oocnccijagrae with its two nominaftiyaB, tttOMatrwodJirugalUv, which araoonneotad 
bj and, and taken oonjointiy. Bat. aooordins to Bale X., *' When a verb has two or 
mora MOiinatiTea oonneofeed l^ and, it most agree with them in the ploial munbai;* 
<ii>.,«a->i.,*,.j>^M K, M^^ . ^>- ^-^--^ TBil fh^alHj hail In wwllli 
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Tempeimiee and exerciae -pgettervea health. 

Time and tide waita for no man. 

My love and affection toward thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honor, and happiness, forsakes the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart faileth. 

In all his works, there is sprighiliness and vigor. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In uniiy consists the security and welfare of eveiy society. 

High pleasures and luxurious hving begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conyersation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 

1 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his fame. 

Not fear but labor have overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference 

Not her beauty but her talents attracts attention. 

Her talents, not her beauty, attracts attention. 

Study, not vain pleasures^ engage his mind. 

n. 

E^ constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their rddgion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, are held liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements^ please the indolent. 
.Cffisar, as well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquence, 

m. 

Each day, and each hour, bring its portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought^ every word, and every action, are brought into 
judgment 
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The time has come, -when no oppr e a Bor, and no unjust man, 
are able to be screened from ptmiahmenl 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem'd hermit, rest self Hstatisfied. 

IV. 

To profess and to possess is yeiy different 

To do justly, to loye mercy, and to walk humUjlias been en- 
joined upon all mankind. 

To cultivate the mind and to purify the heart was the object 
of her endeayora, 

Promisouous. 

No wife, no mother, no child were there to soothe his dying 

hours. 
Virtue, and virtue alone, are able to satisfy the heart {Excq>- 

Hon 2,) 
There are beauty of thought and elegance of expression in all 

his poema {ExoepHon 1.) 
The long and short of the matter are simply this. 
James, and also his brother, have left school 
Every herb, every shrub, and every tree are beginning to bud. 
That noted poet and scholar have passed from earth. {Ex' 

ception 1.) 
Not a loud voice, but strong proofe, brings conviction. 
The saint, the father, and the husband pray. {Exception 1.) 
The ebb and flow of the tides are now understood. 



PcMi'singm 

P(tr$e each verb in thepreoetUng esoerciae. 



Rule XI.— Singular Nominatives. 

When a verb has two or more sinfftdar nominatiT^s 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in tho 
singular number ; as, " Fear or jealousy ({feats him.** 
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Observations. 

1. When the latter nominatlTe is parenthefioal, the rerb agreefi with 
fhe former onlj ; as, ** One example, or ten, saj^ nothing against the 
universal opinion."— //^^A Hunt. 

2. When the latter of the two nouns connected is used to explain the 
former, the principal subject alone controls the verb ; as, '^The Mexl 
ean figures, or picture-writing, represent things, not words." 

Notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

L — ^When a verb has nominatives of different persons or 
numbers, connected by or or nor, it must agree with that 
which is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required ; as, '' Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am concerned." 

n. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms of 
the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, or 
its auxiliary, in connection with each of them ; as, " Either 
thou art to blame, or I am'* — "Neither were their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

nL— The speaker should generally mention himself last; 
as, " Thou or /must go." — "He then addressed his discourse 
to my father and me" But in confessing a fault he may as- 
sume the first place ; as, " /and Kobert did it." 

IV. — Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by or 
or nor, require a singular verb ; as, "That a drunkard shouUd 
be poor, or that a fop should be ignorant, is not strange," 

False Syntax. 

ExAMiTJB. — Ignorance or negligence have oaused this mis 
take. 

PoBMIWi>-**Not pvoptr, becaiue the verb haoe oauaed is of the plural number, ana 
doM not oomctly agree with ite two nominatives, ignorance and negligence, which arc 
connected by er. But, aocordhig to Rule XT., " When a verb has two or more singular 
nominattves, oopnected by or or nor, it must agree with tbem in the singular number.^ 
Therefore, Aaoe oaueed vhoold be has caused ; thus, Ignorance or negligence htis caused 
fthismistoke. 

Neither imjarudence, creduliiy, nor vanity, have ever been im* 

puted to him. 
What the heart or the imagination dictate flows readily. 
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Neitfaer anihoriij nor analogy support Mich an opinion. 
Either ability or inclination were wanting. 
Bednndant grass «r heath afford abundance to their cattle. 
The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are neithei 

honor, nor Tirtae, nor utility in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depend upon a sin* 

gle letter. 

L 
Neither he nor yon was there. 
Either the boys or I were in lauH 
Neither he nor I intends to be presenl 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the business 

does not yet appear. 

n. 

Are they expected or I to be there ? 

Neither he» nor am I, a^ble of it 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates TindicttTa 

Neither were their riches^ nor their influence great 

m. - 

I and my father were riding out 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreamed a dream in one ni^t, I and he. 

IV. 
To practice tale-bearing; or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal seereta^ or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

peifidy. 

Promiseuous. 
Ijgnonnce or n^igence have caused the mistake. 
Ntttfaar the man nor his mms has been here. 
Either he or I are mistaken. 
Neitber thoo nor I art to blame. 
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To haT« brilliant talents^ or to amass great riohes^ render axest 

persons very proud. 
Neither I nor my lather are able to be present. 
Vanity, ambition, or sensuality lead many to ruin. 
To read or to write were equally difficult to her. 
Neither the captain nor the passengers was saved. 

JParsing. 

Pane each cfths verbs in the preceding exenUe^ 



Rule XII.— Verbs Connected. 

When verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must 
either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed ; as, '^ He himself hsld the plough, 
90wed the grain, and attended the reapers." — " She was 
proud, but she is now humble." 

Exception. 

Verbs differing in mood, ||^» or form, may sometimes agree with 
tke same nominative, especially if the simplest verbs be placed first ; as» 
'* What nothing earthly ginee or ean destroy, ^^ — Pope. 
**Some are^ and must be^ greater than the rest"— /dL 

Observation. 

Those iMurts which are common to several verbs, are generally er- 
jHressed to the first, and understood to the rest; as, "Every sincere en- 
deavor to amend shall be assisted, [shaU bel accepted, and [thaU bf] 
rewarded." — "Honorably do the best you can" [do]. — "He thought as 
I did" [««/i*].— "You have seen it, but I have not" [seen t^].— "If 
jongo, I wlU"[>0]. 

Notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

L — ^The preterit should not be employed to form the com- 
pound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit Thus say, "To have gone,'* — not, "*To have 
tsenl; " and, "I did it,"— not, "I c^onc if 



H— CSare shoold be taken to give every Terb its appropriito 
form and signification. Thus say, ''fie lay by the fixe," — • 
not, "fie UUd by the fire ;" — ^'fie had entered into the con- 
nection," — ^not, ''fie was entered into the connection;"— "I 
would rather 8tay/* — not, ** I had rather stay." 

Obs. — Several yerbe which resemble each other in form, are fre> 
quently confounded: as, to JkCj tojly; to kiy^ to lie; to Ht, loset; tn 
faUf to fell J to rendy to rent; to ride, to rid, etc. Some others are 
often misapplied ; as, learn for teach. There are also erroneous forma 
of some of the compound tenses; as, "We toill be convinced,*^ for, "We 
%haU be convinced,^— '^U I had have seen him," for, "If I had seen 
him." AU such errors are to be corrected hy the foregoing note. 

False Syntax. 

Qbs.— Brro» under this rule may generally be corrected in ^ee 
ways: 1. Bj changing the first verb, to agree with the second; 2. By 
changing the second verb, to agree with the first ; 3. By inserting the 
nominative. 

ExAMPTJC. — ^They would neither go in themselves, nor suf- 
fered others to enter. 

ToBKUiA— ITot proper, becMue the two Terbs^jj^ go snd mffered, whioh are om- 
iMctod bf B0pante nmniiuitlvefl, do not agree in mood. Bat, aooording to aule XII., 
** When rerbs are connected by a conjunction, they mart either agree in mood, tense, 
•nd fonn, or have separate nominatives expressed." The sentence is best corrected by 
cfaanging tufered to wotfitt h^fer {loauld nnderstoed) ; thns, Th^ fo&uU neither go in 
tbemselyes, nor nffer others to enter. 

He win fail, and therefore should not undertake it 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into thft 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it» wherein is he 
deficient ? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy can* 
demnation. 



Hmm axe a lew who have kept fheir integriiy to the Lord, 
and prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 
heard before. 

Tlrtoe is generallj praised, and would be generally practiced 
also, if men were wise. 

L 
He would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honor and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weaiy of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

n. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
The Southern planters grow cotton and rice. 
13ie report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With spch books, it will always be difficult to learn children 
to read. 



.Rule XIII.— Subject and Attribute. 

Actiye-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 
participles, take the same case after as hefore them, when 
both words refer to the same thing ; as, ^^ He returned a 
friendy who came 9kfoe.^^ — Pope. " The chUd was named 
John.^—^^H could not be hs:^ 

Observations. 

1. This rule, as one of agreement, maj be more simply stated : — ^The 
4trflmte agrees in case with the subject. 

2. The nenter verb he^ that connects the subject and the attribute, is 
called the wpule^ because it couples, or joins together, these two parts 
<f the sentence. In the case of other verbs, the copula may be supplied 
sgrehanglng the fonn: as. **The child rieepi;** equivalent to, **Tht 
•Uld«ialM!BlB«.» 
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8. Hie rerh to b^, in mosi oases, only afflnns, or Indiealee othenrite^ 
the connection existing between the subject and the attribute. When 
the latter is a noun, it may express — 1. Class; as, "Gain was a mur» 
derer." 2. Identity; as, ''Gain was t7ie murderer of Abel." 3. Name; 
as, '*The child was called John,^ When mere existence Is predicated* 
the rerb be comprehends both the predicate and the attribute. 

4. Glass, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to the subject lb 
▼ariouB ways: 

1. By affirming directly a connection between it and the subject, as 

in the preceding examples. 

2. By affirming it to belong to the subject, in connection with a 

particular act or state of being ; as, '' She looked a goddess, and 
she toalked a queen."—'* The sun tiood stilL" 
8. By affirming a connection, as the result of a change; as, "He 

has become a scholar.'' 
4. By affirming a connection, aa the result of a process; as, "He 
wu elected President.'*—" The twig has grown a tree." 
6. The attribute is often used indefinitely y that is, without reference 
Co any jMtrticular subject; as, "To be good is to be happy," — "To be a 
pdet requires genius." In analyzing, this may be called the indefinite 
^UrUmU. 

6. An attribute is sometimes indirectly affirmed of, or otherwise con- 
nected with, the object of a verb ; as, "They elected him president." — 
'•Vice has left him without friends" (i. e., friendless). This is to be 
considered as a modification of the predicate, and may be properly 
called the indirect attribute. 

7. The conjunction as is often employed to express the connection be- 
tween the attribute and the subject or object to which it refers ; as, 
" She was known as Ouriosity." — " They engaged her as a gof>emess." 

8. In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, oc 
both are placed after the verb; as, 

" Whence, and what art thou^ execrable shape ? "^MSton. 

" Art thou that traitor angel t Art thou he ? "—Idem. 
And in a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetioal 
transposition of the terms ; as, " I was eyes to the blind, and /etfC was / 
to the lame." — Ja6, xxix. 

" Far other scene is Thraeymeni now."— Byron. 

9. In some peculiar constmctionB, both worda naturally wm» beioea 
the verb ; as, " I know not who she is."—" Inquire thou whoae eon ik§ 
stripling is."— 1 Sam., xvii. " Man would not be the cre«tore 
he now is."— JSifaiir. "I oonld not gueaa who it ahould ba."- 
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And they are eometlmes placed in tliis manner hy hyperbatan^ or trans* 
(^tion; as, ''Yet He ii ib.^*^ Young. <<No contemptible or<Uor Ju 
was."— JSSfewr. 

10. When the attribute is nsed with inflnitiyes or participles, care 
tnnst be taken to refer it to its proper subject, so as to determine its 
case bj agreement Sometimes the attribute, in such constructions, is 
indirect or indefinite, and sometimes it agrees with a preceding objec- 
tiye, which is the subject of the infinitive. Examples: '* Who then 
can bear the thought of being an outcast from his presence ? " — Addiaon. 
'* /cannot help being so passionate an admirer as I am." — Stede. '* To 
iiffect to be a lord In one's closet, would be a romantio madnesa.^ Here 
lord is indefinite. 

False Syntax. 

KiAifTT.Tfc — ^We did not know that it was him. 

FoBMiJUB.^-Not proper, becanae the prononn Aim, which bekmga after the neater verb 
imm; lain the objectlTe caae, and does not agree with the prononn <e, which belongs be- 
fore it as the nominatiye ; both words referring to the same thing. But, according to 
Bnle ZIIL, " Active-intransitive, passive, and neater verbs, and their participles, take 
the same case after as before them, when both words refer to the same thing.** There' 
fore, him ahonld he he; thus. We did not know that it was he. 

We thought it was thee. 
I woxdd act the scune part, if I were him. 
It oonld not have been her. 
It is not me, that he is angry with. 
They believed it to be L 
It was thought to be him. 
If it had been her, she would have told us 
We know it to be they. 
Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you suppose it to be ? , 

We did not know whom they wera 
Thou art him whom they described. 
Impossible I it can't be me. 
Whom did he think you were ? 
Whom say ye that I am? 
Art i^u him whom they say thou art? 
If I had known it to be she, I should have spoken to her in • 
yeiy different manner. 

r 
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Parsiitg. 

Bane sack cf ths aUrOmtes in the dboM sentenoeg, and in thefoUoteing 
BXAMFiiB 1. — **They said it was he." 

ini is a penonal pronoon, of the third person, wngnlmr number, nmBCoUne gendei; and 
in the nomlnatlTO case, agreeing with the subject U ; aooordinff to the rule,— AetHv-in- 
transttive, pasalTe, and neuter rerbs, etc 

SxAHFiiB 2.—'' Whom do they think him to be ? " 

Whom is an interragatlTe jnononn, of the third person, singnlar number, ■*— *""»»^ 
gender, and in tho objective case, agreeing with him ; aooording lo the rule, ete.; Um 
grammatical order, when tranqposed, being. They think him to be whom, equivalent to^ 
Th^ think that he is who ; or, in the proper order. Who do they tl^ink that he is? 

A region of repose it seems. The southwest wind blew fresh and fair. 
Make not thyself the judge of any man. He prized what others looked 
npon as trifles. He was fond of being the champion of innocence. To 
be an npright man is better than to be a millionaire. To affect to be 
a scholar is to prove yourself a pedant. For a man to be a tme 
patriot^ he must be willing to die for his country. It is not I that he is 
provoked at. 



Rule XIV.— Pronoun and Antecedent. 

A pronoun most agree with its antecedent, or the nonn 
or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender; as, " J^ who am your friend, will aid you,'' 

Exceptions. 

1. When a pronoun stands for some person or thing indefinite or un* 
hrunm to the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable ; because the 
X)erson, number, and gender, are rather assumed than regulated by an 
antecedent ; as, '* I do not care who knows it.'* — i^eU, ** Who touched 
me ? TeU me who it was." 

2. The neuter pronoun it may be applied to a young child, or to other 
creatures masculine or feminine by nature, when they are not obviously 
distinguishable with regard to sex ; as, '* Which is the real friend to the 
ehUdy the person who gives it the sweetmeats, or the person who, con* 
sidering only its health, resists its Importunities ? "^Opie. <' He loads 
the animal, he is showing me, with so many trappings and ooUars, that 
X cannot distinctly view it** — Murray. "The nighUngale sings most 
•WMtly when tie sings in the nighi^^^^iirilw. 
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8. The prononn U is often used without a definite reference to any 
partionlar person or thing ; as, '* Whether she grapple it with the pride of 
philosophy." — Chalmers, ** Come, and trip it as yon go." — MiUan. 

4. A singular antecedent with the adjective many^ sometlnxes admita 
a plural pronoun, but never in the same clause ; aa, 

'* In Hawick twinkled many a lights 
Behind him soon they set in jd^V^—Soatt 

5. When a plural pronoun is put by enaUage for the singnlar, it doea 
not agree with its noun in number, because it still requires a plural 
verb ; as, ** We [Lindley Murray] have foUowed those authors."— ifwr- 
ray, ** We "shall dose our remarks on this subject" — lb. "My lord 
you know I love you.^^Shakspeare, 

Observations. 

1. While every pronoun must represent some noun or pronoun, ex* 
pressed or understood, it is only the relative pronoun that necessarily 
has an antecedent (word going before). The pronoun must always agree 
with the noun or pronoun which it represents, whether it be an anteced- 
ent or not. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is always in the same 
sentence ; but it is in the principal clause, while the relative is in the 
dependent clause. 

2. The pronoun we is used by the speaker to represent himself and 
others, and Is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, by a sort of 
fiction, instead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is not alone in 
his opinions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a singular noun; as, '* TV^ 
Alexander, Autocrat of all the Russias." They also employ the com* 
pound ounclff which is not used by other people. 

3. When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate obfeot per- 
sonifiedy it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the 
literal sense ; [See the figure Syllepeie, in Pabt IY.] aa, 

i^* Penance dreams her life away."— i8^«r#. 

•* Grim Darkness furls his leaden shroud."—/* 

4. When the antecedent is applied metaphoricaUyt the pronoun agrees 
with it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, '* Pitt was the 
pillar which upheld the state."— "The monarch of mountains rears 7iis 
snowy head." [See Figures, in Part IV,] 

5. When the antecedent is put by metonymy for a noun of different 
properties, the pronoun sometimes agrees with it in the figurative, and 
sometimes in the literal sense ; as, ^* And heaven beholds Ms image 
In his hretat^—'Piope, 

<< The wolf, who [that] from the nightly fold, 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her xiiSlky . 
Kor woie her wanning fleece. "— TAomiofi. 
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9. When the snfeoedent is put hj gyiieedocKe for more or len than fl 
literally rignifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the fignrative, and not 
in the literal sense ; as, 

'* A dauntless wul erect, who smiled on death."— 7*A<mu0ik 

7. Pronouns usually /o/j^t^ the words which they represent ; hut this 
order is sometimes reversed ; as, << Whom the cap fits, let Aim put it on.** 
— " Harkl thfiy whisper ; angd^ say," ete. 

8. A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence; and in this 
case, the pronoun is always in the third person singular neuter; as, 
" Hhe is wry hatidsame; and she has the misfortune to know it." ** Yet 
men can go on to Tilify or disr^ard Christianity ; tohieh is to talk and 
act as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood." — Bp, BuUer. 

9. After the pronoun it, used indefinitely, and followed hy a pronoun 
of any person, numher, or gender, as the attribute, the relative usually 
is made to agree with the latter instead of the former ; as, " 7t is not I 
that have done it" This construction is anomalous. 

10. The pronoun it is often used to represent an explanatory phrase 
or clause coming after the verb ; as, <' 7t is impossible to plme every 
inie,^ — " It was requisite Viat the papers shotUd be sent," 

11. In familiar language, the relative in the oljectke case is fre- 
quently understood ; as, ** Here is the letter [wAiifiA] I received." The 
omission of the relative in the nominatite case, is inelegant ; as, ** This 
is the worst thing [thaf] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometimes 
occurs in poetry ; as, '* In this 'tis God directs, in that *tis man." — Bttp^ 

12. The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry; as^ 
" How shall I curse [him or themi whom God hath not cursed ! **«" 
Jfumb.^ zxiii. 

[He\ " Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 

[Be\ Who Uves to fancy, never can be rich." — Tauny, 

18. What is sometimes used adverUaUy ; as, *' Though I forbear, 
what am I eased?"— -JM. That is, how much? oft wherdnf ''The 
enemy having his country wasted, wTiai by himself and what by the 
soldiers, fiindeth succor in no place." — Spenser. Here what means 
parUy—^* wasted partly by himself and partly by the soldiers." 
14. What is sometimes used as a mere interjection; as» 

'< What I this a sleeve ? ms like a demi-canon."— iSAofajwif i i, 
'< What ! can you lull the winged winds asleep ? " — GompML 

16. As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as, '* Avoid 
such as are vicious." — "But to as many m received him," etc. — **He 
then read the conditiomi asfoO/owJ* But when » ebnuw or • sentmoe is 
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UiA antsoedenty it Is better to consider m a oonjiinetioiif and to anfpl/ 
the pronoun U; as, "He ia angry, as [it] appears hj this letter." 

10. But sometimes seems to have the force of a relatire and a neg»- 
tive ; asb *^ Who is there InU would pity them ? " Here but is equivalent 
ioihatnat. 

Notes, or Subordinate Rules; 

X — A pionoon should not be intioduced in connection iritfa 
words UuKt belong more properly to the antecedent, or to an 
other pronoun ; as, 

"My banks they are famished with bees." — Shenstone. 

Obs. — ^This is only an example of pleonasm, which is allowable and 
frequent in animated discourse but inelegant in any other. [See Jtith 
mum, in Pabt IV.] 

n. — A change of number in the second person is inelegant 
and improper ; as, ''You wept, and I for thee" 

Obs. — ^Poets have sometimes adopted this solecism, to avoid the harsh- 
ness of the verb in the second person singular ; as, 
*' As, in that loved Athenian bower, 
Ton kam'd an all commanding power. 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear'd I 
Can well recall what then it heard.**— CUKnJi. 

IIL — ^The relative who is applied only to persons, and to 
animals personified ; and tohicJi, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, " The judge who presided ; " — " The old 
crab tflfco advised the young one ;" — "The horse which ran ;" 
— "The book which was given me.** 

Obs. — Which, as well as who, was formerly applied to persons ; as, 
" Our Father tckich art in heaven "—Bible, It may still be applied to 
a young ehfld ; as, ''The child which died.'* — ^Or even to adults, when 
they are spoken of without regard to a distinct personality or identity*, 
as, '* Which of you will go ?*'—*• Crabb knoweth not which is which, 
himself or his parodist"— X«i^A Hunt. 
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lY. — ^Notms of multitude, unless they express pei'dons di« 
redly as such, should not be represented by the relative who : 
to say, " The famUy whom I visited," would hardly be proper ; 
that would here be better. When such nouns are strictly of 
the neuter gender, which may represent them ; as, " The 
committees whicti were appointed." 

- Y. — ^A proper name taken merely as a name, or an appella- 
tive taken in any sense not strictly personal, mast be repre- 
sented by which, and not by who ; as, "Herod — whidi is but 
another name for cruelty." 

VL — ^The relative that may be applied either to persons or 
to things. In the following cases it is generally preferable to 
tcAo or which, unless it be necessary to use a preposition be- 
fore the relative : — 

1. After an adjectiTe of the superlative degree, when the relative 
introdaoeB a modifying clause ; as, "He was the first that came." 

2. After the adjective Mme, to explain its import ; as, " This is the 
tame person that I met before." 

8. After the antecedent toho; as, " Who that has common sense, can 
think so ? » 

4. After a joint reference to persons !ind things; as, "He spoke of 
the men and thinffs that he had seen." 

6. After an unlimited antecedent, which the relative and its verb 
are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, and wards that bum." 

6. After an antecedent introduced bj the expletive it; as, ^*Itis you 
that command."— <</t was I that did it." 

7. And, in general, where the propriety of who or whieih is doubtful ; 
as, "The little child that was placed in the midst" 

Vn. — "When several relative clauses come in succession, and 
have a similar dependence in respect to the antecedent^ the 
same pronoun must be employed in each ; as, " O thou who 
art; and who wast, and who art to come I " 

VnL— The relative, and the preposition governing it> should 
not be omitted when they are necessary to give connection to 
the sentence ; as, " He is still in the situation \in vohich'] you 
him." 

IX. — An adverb should not be used where a preposition and 
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ft relative pronoun woxild better express the relation of the 
terms ; as, " A cause where [for in which] justice is so much 
concerned." 

X. — Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will not 
express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, or 
inserted instead of it Example: ''We see the beautiful 
variety of color in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of it " [that varieiy]. 

XL — To prevent ambiguiiy or obscuriiy, the relative should 
be placed as near as possible to the antec^ent. The follow- 
ing sentence is therefore faulty : " He is like a beast of prey, 
that is void of compassion." Better: "He that is void of 
compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

XTT. — ^The pronoim what should never be used instead of 
the conjunction that ; bs, " He will not believe but what I am 
to blame." What should be that. 

XHL — A pronoun should not be used to represent an 
adjective; because it can neither express a concrete quality 
as such, nor convert it properly into an abstract Exam- 
ple : " Be attentive / without which you will learn nothing." 
Better : " Be attentive ; for without attention you will learn 
nothing." 

False Syntax. 

Example. — No person should be censured for being care^ 
ful of their reputation. 

FoBinnA.— Not proper, becanie the pfononn their is of the plnxml namber, and does 
Bot correctly represent its antecedent noun person^ which is of the third person, Hnguktr^ 
mascaline. Bot, according to Bole XIV., '* A pronoun most afsree with its antecedent, 
or the noon or prononn which it represents, in person, nnmber, and gender.^ There- 
fore, thsir shonld be kit; thus, No person shoold he censored for being caiefol c< hit 
rspBtBdon. [See Obs. 9, ondar Bole ZVI.] 

Every one must judge of their oven feelings. 

Can any person, on their entrance into the world, be fully 

secure that they shall not be deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat it 
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Eebecca took goodly raimeni, and put them on Jacob 
Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 
Let each esteem others better than themselvea 
A person may make themselves happy without riohea 
Every man should try to provide for themselves. 
The mind of man should not be left without something o^ 
which to employ his energies. 

L 

Many words they darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 

These people they are all very ignorant 

Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 
intent upon doing mischief. 

Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 
Pontius Pilate. — Acts. 

Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper cham- 
ber. — Acts. 

What I have mentioned^ there are witnesses of the feet 

What he said he is now sorry for it 

The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 
ratified them. 

This incident, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot 
doubt the author's veradiy. 

n. 

Thou art my fether's brother, else would I reprove you. 

Your weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 

Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your feult 
You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song. 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own.— Thomson. 

m. 

This is the horse whom my father Imported. 

Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 

He has two brothers, one of which I am .acquainted with. 

Whaf was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 
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ISiofle wfaioh JesCre fo be aof e, should be oareful to do {hat 

wiiich is light 
A batterflj which thought himself an accomplished traTeler, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

IV. 

The races who anciently invaded Europe were Aryans. 

The courts who has great influence upon the public mannen^ 
ought to be very exemplary. 

The Persian aimies whom the Greeks defeated bad been con- 
sidered invincible. 

V. 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betrayed his 
master with a kiss. 

Ha attaded to Pbalaris — ^who is a name for all that is crueL 

VL 
He was the first who entered. 
He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 
This is the same man whom we saw before. 
Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green ? 
The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 
Men who are avaricious never have enough. 
AH which I have is thine. 
Was it thou or the wind who shut the door ? 
It was not I who shut it. 
The babe who was in the cradle appeared to be healthy. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners^ and 

who will not do a dishonorable act 
The friend who was here, and that entertained us so much, 

witt never be able to visit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shall 

have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

vni 

Observe them in the order they stand. 

We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed 
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My companxon remained a week in the state I left him 
The way I do it, is this. 

EL 
Bemember the condition whence thou art reBcued. 
I know of no rule how it may be done. 
He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented Im 

own merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censure I hove 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indiffereiice. 

X 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 
tell wherein it consists. ' 

Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 

Next to the knowledge of Gk>d, this of ourselves seems mosfc 
worthy of our endeavor. 

XI. 
Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast 

thus condemned it. 
There is a certain majesty in simpliciiy, which is far above. 

the quaintness of wit * 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determiite this 

question, who are likely to get the appointment 
There are millions of people in the empire of China, whose 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

I had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistla 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest 

xm. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; without which 

there can be no docility. 
Judas declared him innocent, which he could not be, had he 

in any respect deceived the disciples. 
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Be acctirate in aU you say or do, for it is important in all the 

concerns of life. ^ 
Everj law supposes the transgressor to be wicked, which in<^ 

deed he is^ if the law is just. 

Promiscuous. 

Did you commit the same mistake which I corrected you for? 
Ijet every one. of them attend to their own afl&drs. 
The elephant whom they have tamed was brought from Africa. 
That is the worst crime which could have been perpetrated. * 
They should have no aid from others who are negligent and 

slothful. 
Solomon was the wisest man "whom the world ever saw. 
All which beauty, all which wealth ever bestowed must finally 

pass away. 
Do unto others as thou wouldst have others do unto you.^ 
Thou art the man who hast committed the crime, but it is I 

who has suffered. - 
The man was arrested by the officers who committed that 

dreadful deed. « 

Parsing. 

Parte all the pronouM in the eentenees of the preceding exerdee, and in 
the foUovsing. 

Example. — " I that speak unto thee am he.*' 

/ is a penoxial prononn, of th« first person, singular number, maacnUne gender (from 
the context], and the nominative case, being the subject of the verb am, according to the 
nde,— A noun or prononn, etc. 

TfuU is a relative pronoun, and agrees with its antecedent / in the first person, singu- 
lar number, and masculine gender, according to the rule, — A pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent, eto. ; it is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb tpeak ; 
according to the rule, etc. 

ThM is a personal prononn, of the second person, sin^lar number, common in gender, 
and in the objective case, being the object of the preposition unto. 

JETs is a personal prononn, of the third person, singular number, masculine gender, and 
the nominatiTe case, being the attribute after am. and agreeing with the subject I; mO' 
cording to the rule,— Active-inttansitive, passive, and neuter verbs, eto. 

All that live must die. Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 
There is no law but can be evaded. Who reasons wisely is not always wise. 
Let tuch teach others who themselves excel. What will become of xm 
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without religion ? He who does what he knows to be wrong is a sinner. 
Let him be who he may, he is not the person that he seemed. What 
are we to do ? Whom did you suppose me to be ? Call imperfections 
what thou fanciest such. He gave freedom to such as defdHed it. 
Thou who speakest to me art she. Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 



/ 



Rule XV.— Collective Antecedent. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the 
Idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it in the 
plural number ; but when it conveys the idea of unity, 
the pronoun must be singular ; as, ^^ The council disagreed 
in their sentiments.'' — " The nation will enforce its kws.'* 

[Bee Obeervation nnder Bale DL] 

FtUse Syntax. 

FiTAUfPTiW. — ^The jury \nll be confined till it agrees on a 
Verdict. 

FoBmui.— Not proper, beoaaae the pronoim U la of tlxe 8lugal»r,nii]&ber, aad doee 
Bot correctly represent its antecedent i«ry, which is a collective noun conveying the 
Idea of plurality. Bat, aooarding to Bnle XV., "When the antecedent ii a colleotiTe 
aonn, cmveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it in the plural 
nnmbtf .** Therefore, U shonld be tAejf ; thus, The jury will be confined till M«y ^grea 
cm a verdict 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 

its chief good. 
The council was not unanimous^ and it separated without any 

decision. 
This court is famous for the justice of their decisions. 
I saw all the species thus dehvered from its sorrows. 
A strange incident happened to the army, and put it in great 

consternation. 
The company have lost several of their members. 
A nation seldom duly reward their noblest benefactors. 
The new board of directors have elected their officers. 
The parliament will consider the matter at their next session. 
The army was eating its dinner, when they were attacked by 

the enemy, apd having been defeated, a large part of it 

was slain. 
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The convention then resolved themselves into a committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made 

their way through them. 

Pane each pronoun and each collective noun in the above senteneee. 



^r Rule Xyi.— Connected Antecedents. 

When a pronoun has two or more antecedents connected 
by cmd^ it must agree with them in the plural number ; 
as " Jcrniea and John will favor us with their company." 

Exceptions. 

1. When two or more antecedents connected by a/wf, serve merelj to 
describe one person or thing ; thejr are in apposition, and do not require 
a plnral pronoun ; as, ** This great phiUtaopfier and statesiriiin continued 
In public life till hie eighty-second year." 

2. When two antecedents connected by and are emphatically distin- 
gaiaked, they belong to dilerent propositions, and (if singular) do not 
require a plural pronoun; as, '* The butler ^ and not the baJcer, was restored 
to hie office." — "The good man^ and the sinner too, shall have 7Us re- 
ward." 

3. When two or more antecedents connected by and are preceded by 
the adjective each^ every ^ or no, they are taken separately, and do not 
require a plural pronoun ; as, " Every plant and every tree produces 
others after its kind." 

Observations v 

1. When the antecedents are of different persons^ the first person is 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third; as, **John, and 
fhon, and I, are attached to our country.*'—" John and thou are 
attached to your country. '^ 

2. The gender of pronouns, except !n the third person dngnlsr, Is 
disthigoished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pro- 
noun which has antecedents of different gendere, the mascnline should 
be preferred to the feminine, and the feminine to the nenter. 

18m the Notes vadm Bh1» X., most oi wbich an apj;riiaaUa to tlM pHmoun m will •» 
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' ¥al9e Syntaoc 

ExAUfPTJB. — ^Disoontent and sorrow manifested itself in his 
countenance. 

FoBKCiiB.'Not proper, tMcanse the pronoun U»e{f is of the singnlar number, auA 
doee not oorreotly repreeent its two snteoedentB diacorUerU and aotrmOj whioh are cob 
nrcted by and, and taken conjointly. But, according to Bole XYL, **When a pronooD 
has two or more antecedents connected by and, it mast agree with them in the plwal 
namber.*^ Therefore, itself should be menueitea; Urns, Discontent and sorrow mani- 
fested thanMloea in his countenance. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressive. 
Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because 

it cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behavior, and affectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will make you partakers of one 

another's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : it will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity ; 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to Hberty of conscience, and freedom ol 

opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 
Bvery plant, every flower, and every insect^ show the wisdom 

of their Creator. (Exception 3.) 
Truth, and truth only, are worth seeking for their own iH&ke. 

(Exception 2.) 
He and I love and obey their parents. (Obs. 1.) 
f ou, your brother, and I must attend to their work. 
She same spirit, light, and life which enlighten also aanctiiy. 

(EsKfoqiion 1.) / 

Parsing. ' ^ 

Atm wki^tMptQwmm in the above eenUncee^ uhm cofrmML 
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Rule XVII.— Gonnected Antecedents. 

IKThen a pronoiin has two or mora singular antecedents 
connected by or or nor^ it most agree with them in the 
dngnlar number ; as, '^Jcmies or John will favor us with 
Us company." 

Observations. 

1. When a pronoim has two or more plural antecedents connected by 
or or nar^ it is of coarse plor&l, and agrees with them severalljr. To 
the fwegoing mle, there are properly no exefpUam. 

8. When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or genders, are 
connected hfor or nor, they cannot, with strict propriety, be repre- 
sented by a pronoon that is not applicable to each of them. The fol- 
lowing sentence is therefore inaccurate : '' Either thou or [ am greatly 
mistaken in our judgment on this subject." — Murray's Key, But dif- 
ferent' pronouns may be so connected as to refer to such antecedents 
taken separately ; as, ''By requiring greater labor from such alave of 
dne$, than he or she or they are able to perform.*'— /Vin«^« Digest, 
Or» If the gender only be different, the masculine may inyolve the 
femiDine by implication ; as, *' If a man smite the eye of his servant or 
the eye of his maid that it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye's 
Mke."— JESetNlitf, xzi., 26. 

IkUse Syntax. 

EzAMFU. — ^NeithttT wealth nor honor can secure the happi- 
nesB of Hieir votaries 

FOBHVLB.— Not proper, b^oaiue the pronoun Ostr is of the plnnl nonber, and does 
not ooffveotlr VBpKoent iU two antecedencit toeaUh and honor^ which are connected by 
•or, and takni diRJnnctivelf . Bnt, according to Role ZYII., ** When a prononn ha« two 
or mam i tognl a r a nf i ir i rtwi ti oonneoted by or or nor, it mart agree with them in the sin- 
gnkr nambir." Therefoie, tksir ahoold be CM; thna, Neither wealth nor honor can 
■aonra Ibe happineoa of Off votariea. 

Koiliier Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their task. 

One or the oth^ must relinquish their claim. 

A man la not snoh a machine as a dock or a watch, which 

will more only as they are moved. 
Bje or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the place 

otootfee. 
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A man may see a metaphor or an allegjozy in a pcture as well 

as read them in a description. ' 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition 4C 

life, for they may be thy own loi 
Have you seen my ox or my cow, which hare striked from 

the pasture ? 
Neither Sarah nor her brother Charles seemed to know their 

lessons. 
Either you or I must be mistaken m our opinion. 

Parsing. 

Pane alt the pronouns in the above eenteneesg tohen cerrmiH, 



III.— COVERNMENT. 

Covernment has respect only to nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, and prepositions ; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, or 
prepositions ; the words governed are either nouns, pronouns^ 
verbs, or participles. ^ 

Rule XVIII.— Possessives. 

^ A noun or pronoun in the possebcsive case, is governed 
by the name of the thing possessed ; as, 

" Theirs is the yanitj, the learning ifdne; 
Toueh'd by thy hand^ again Bom^s glories shine. ** 

Observations. 

1. When a noon or a prononn in the possessive case is used as aa 
attribute, it is governed bj the subject to which it relates; as, "Th« 
book is mine^ and not John* s.^^ 

2. The sign of the possessive is omitted in some appositive or oanaMled 
terms; as, "In her brother Absalom's house."— "2>awtf and Jonar 
than's friendship."— " ^rf<im and Eve's morning hymn."— "Behold, 
the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, is the Lord's th/ G^"— • 
JkuUt X. 
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8. "Wlidre the governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 
omitted by ellipsis ; as, " At the aldermen's " [house].—** A book of my 
brother's " [books], — ** A subject of the emperor's " [subjects], 

4. The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to that part of a com- 
pound name, which is, of itself, in the objective case ; as, " The cap- 
trnn^fih^-guard's hoiase."— Bible. '*The Bard-of -Lomond's lay is 
done."— -Sijg'^. **0f the CkUdren'Of'lraeVs half thoushalt take one 
portion.*' — Num.^ xxxi. The hyphens, inserted here *^r illustration, 
are not usually employed. In the following phrase, tU possessive sign 
is awkwarly added to an adjective: '*In Henry the Eighth's time." 
Better : *' In the time of Henry the Eighth." In the following line, the 
adjective elegantly takes the sign, there being an ellipsis of both nouns: 

" The rich man's joys increase, thep<w'« decay." — Oddsmith, 

5. To avoid s concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is sometimes 
omitted, and the apo^rophe alone retained to mark the possessive singu- 
lar; as, "For conscience e&}ie.''~Bible. ** Moses' minister." — Ibid. 
**Feiia? room."— /Wd. ** Achilles' wrath."— P<>pd. But in prose the 
full form- should be used. 

6. A participle is sometimes used to govern the possessive case, while 
retaining the government and adjuncts of a participle ; as, " This will 
be the effect of the pupil's composing frequently." — Murray. "What 
can be the reason of the committee's having delayed this business ? " — Id. 
Sometimes this construction is awkward, and should be avoided. Thus, 
it would be better to say, ** Why have the committee delayed this busi* 

J?" 



Notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

L — ^In the use of the possessive case, its appropriate form 
should be observed ; thus, write wen's, hers, its, ours, yours, 
theirs; and not mens\ her's, it's, our^s, your's their* s. 

n. — When nouns of the possessive case are connected by 
oonjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession must 
always be annexed to such, and such only, as immediately 
precede the governing noun, expressed or understood; a% 
**John and Eliza's teacher is a man of more learning than 
James's or Andrew's."—'' For Da\M my servant's sake."—- -BtWe. 
"Lost in l(A}e's a,nd friendship's smile." — Scott. 

HL — ^The relation of property may also be expressed by 
the preposition of and the objective : as, "The will of man; " 
for, " man's will* Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
• 
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will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable, 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetiti<Hi o{ 
either. 

IV. — A noun governing the possessive plural, should not bi 
made plural, unless the sense requires it Thus say, ''W€ 
have changed our mvnd^ if only one purpose or opinion if 
meant. 

Obs. — A noun taken fignrativeljr maj be singular, when the liiera] 
meaning would require the plural: such expressions as, '* their /octf," — 
"their w«j*,"—" their Mmi,"—«* their ;i«id,"—«* their ^«rt,"—" our 
mm^tA,"— '*our Ufe^^—9x^ frequent in the Scriptures, and are not im- 
proper. 

y. — The possessive case should not be prefixed to a parti- 
ciple, or to a participial phrase, where imnecessazy, or when 
the construction thus formed would be awkward or inelegant 
The following phrase is therefore faulty : ^' Adopted by the 
Goths in their pronoimcing the Greek." Omit ih&r. 

False Syntax. 

'RTAifPT.nL — ^Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

FoBKUUB.— Not proper, because the noan ttnoutor9, which is intended for Uie pos- 
sessive plnra], has not the appropriate form of that case. Bat» aooording to Note I., nnder 
Bole XVIII., ** In the use of the poesesBlve case, its appropriate form Bhoold be ote^rr^"* 
An apostrophe is required after aneeatofr9 ; thns, Thy anouktrtP virtae is not thint* 



Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is youifa, 
Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs. 
Had grace for others sins, but none for theirs*. 

n. 

There is but little di£Serence between the Earth and Yenus'a 
diameter.^ 
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fEbis hat is Jolm or James'a 

The fitofe is opposite to Morris's and OompanyV 

This palace had been the grand Sultan's MahometTs. ^ 

This was the Apo9tle's Paul's advice. 

Were Gain's occupation and Abel the same f 

Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same? 

Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the sune ? 

Were Cain and Abel's parents the same? 

Were Cajui'8j)arents and Abel the same? 

Was Cain's and Abel's &ther there ? 

Were^ Cam's and Abel's parents there ? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 

A Maker's wise and good. 

m. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He WBs'Lotiis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honor is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner s house. 
An accotmt of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the Ciiy of New York. 

IV. 

Their healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We have all the talents committed to our charge& 
For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 
The pious cheerfully submit to their lots./ 
Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

V. 
I rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have yon a rule for your thus parsing the participle? 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending others, we expose ourselves. 
TSiay deserve our thanks for their quickly relieving vtk 
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Promtoeiious. 
Broun and JaBBifB house will be oociqded by ihe leapecim 



Edward liie Second's death was a shocking ona 

I ha've seen neither William nor Charles's book.^ 

Socrates* sayings are recorded in Plato and Xenophon's 

wnrks. 
Horace' poems.show great genina. 
Adam was Gain's and Abel's lather. 
Men^and women's shoes are made diffisrentlj. 
Jones's and Taylor's^vtorQ was destroyed by fire. * 
All good people most take this lesson to their hearts. 
Queen Elizabeth monmed on account of Essex' sad* late. 

Parking. 

Bmrm off ik$pmteuwm d» t^e abate eenUncee ^oken correeis^ 



y Rule XIX.— Obtfect of the Verb. 

Active-transitiTe verbs, and their imperfect and preper* 
feet participles, govern the objective case; as, ^'I found 
Aer assisting himJ" — ^^ Having finished the v)ark^ I submit, 

Otamrvatlona. 

1. TIm obJMllve oasa g«neraUj foUom the goTeming w€id: Iml 
wh«n it is empbalie, it often precedes the nominatiTe ; as, " Jf« he re- 
stored to mine oAoey and him he hanged. "—-&«». zli., 13. " Bams he 
had niA.**^TkamsatL ** This paint they have gained." In poetiy it is 
sometimes pLaoed between the nominatiTe and the verb ; as, " His dsr- 
ing foe securely Ml defied."— Jfttton. ««The broom its yellov tmtf 
hsih shed." 

2. An setiTe-tranidtiYe Yerb is often followed by the direct object of 
the aetioii, and the indiree^ a^feU^ w that in respect to which the mUqa 
Is peifonned. The latter is nsosU j preceded bj s prepositiQD, whioh is 
sometimes nndeistood; as, <*I paid [to] him the money."— ** Thej 
oflfored fto] me a seat"—" He asked [of] them the question." 

8. In sTprfissIng such sentences pasidyely, the object of the preposl- 
for the nominstivs; si^ « JSbwM paid likt 
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wumMH^ fiHlead a^ '* Tht money wm paid [to] Am." The direot oljeot 
dioald, bowerer, generalljr be nude the subject of the passiTe rerb ; 
bnt in some caees, usage seems to sanction the rererse ; as, '' The bojr 
was tsoght grammar'" ; instead of, "Grammar was taught [to] the 
bojr." — " He was denied the privilege. " In this oonstroction, the noon 
following the passive still continues to be an titjeei qf tht acUan ex- 
presBed bjr the verb, and is, accordingly, in the objective case. 

4. An active-transitive verb is sometimes followed bj an object and 
an attribute agreeing with it ; as, " Thy saints proclaim thee king," i.e., 
that thou art king.—" The Author of mjr being formed ms man,** — 
Murray. "And God called the frmament Heaoen,^ — BQfU. And, in 
sueh a construction, the direct object is sometimes placed before the 
verb ; as, " And Slinon he sumamed Peter.'* — Mark iii. 

5. Some verbs, usualljr intransitive, govern onljr a noun of kin- 
dred meaning; as, "He Uced a virtuous UfeJ" — "Joseph dreamed a 
dream. ** 

Notes, or Subordinate Rules. 

'I — ^Tho0e verbs and participles which require an object, 
should not be used intransitiyely ; as, '• She affects [kindness] 
in order to ingratiate [herself] with jon." — "I will not aUow 
of it" Omit of 

n. — Those verbs and participles which do not admit an 
object, should not be used transitivefy; as, ''The planters 
grow cotton." Say miw, or cultivate. 

False Syntax. 

Example — She I shall more readily forgive. 

FoBXULB.— Hot proper, taouue the ptonoan «Ae is la the nomliwtiTe OMt, nd Isoafd 
M the object o( the active tnmaftive yerb thaU forgive. But aeoording to Bale XIX., 
**AfitiTe4nii«ftive yerbe, ud their imperCeet and piep qfa ui purtieEplea. govern the ob^ 
{active oaae." Therefore, «A« shoald be Aer ; thoa, Aer I ahaU more nadilj foiglve. 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my Inrother and I to' accompany him. 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprova* sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend 1 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favors is safe. 

They that honor me I will honor. 
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Who do you think I saw the other day? 
Let you oad I avoid such company. 

L 
The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish i b^m. real meriti 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

^ n. 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavored to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat him down. 
Oo, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
subject * '^~' 

JParslng. 

Pa/rse ail the tumn» and pr&nouns in tkefdOowing sentmcet. 

His father presented him a gold watch. The teacher refused him 
permission. The savages at last gave them their liberty. They asked 
him a oarioas question. The governor offered him a large reward. 
They paid him the money. His father denied him th<9 privilege. They 
showed him some beautiful pictures. 

Change the a6tif>&'traniitif)e verb in each of these eenteneee to a pamice 
verb^ veing the direct cr indirect obfect for the nominative^ a$ map be 
preferable. 

Rule XX.— Object of the Preposition. 

Prepositions govern the objective case; as^ ^^ Beauty 
dwells in them, and they m A^." 

Observations. 

1. Prepositions are sometimes dUptieally eonstmed with a^ectivee ; 
as, m vain, in secret, at first, an high ; i.e., in a vain manner^ in secret 
places, at the first time, an high places. Snoh phrases imply time, place, 
degree, or manner, and are equivalent to adyerbs. In parsing, the 
learner may supply the ellipsis. 

2. In a few instances prepositions precede adverbs ; so, at onee, from 
above, for ever. These should be united, and parsed tm adverbs, or elM 
the adverb must be parsed as a noun. 
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8 When nouns of time or measure are connected with rerlM or adjeo- 
tives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally suppressed : as, 
•* We rode sixty miles that day ; ** that is, " through sixty miles on that 
day."—" The wall is ten feet high ; " that is, ** high to ten feet." The 
ellipsis must be supplied, or the expression considered as adverbiaL 

4. After the adjectives like, near, and nigh, the preposition to or unto 
fe often understood ; as, ** It is Uke [to or unto] silver." — AQen, ** How 
dke the former I" — Dryden, ^^ Near yonder copse." — Goldsmith. 
" Nigh this recess." — Oarth. As similarity and proximity are relations, 
and not qualities, it might seem proper to call Uke, near, and nigh, 
prepositions ; and some grammarians have so classed the last two. We 
have not placed them with the prepositions for four reasons : (1.) Be- 
cause they are sometimes compared; (2.) Because they sometimes have 
adverbs evidently relating to them ; (3.) Because the preposition to or unto 
is sometimes expressed after them; and, (4.) Because the words which 
usuaUy stand for them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. 
Like, when it expresses similarity of m>anner, and nec^ and nigh, when 
they express proximity of degree, are adverbs, 

5. The adjective worth, like the words near, nigh, etc., is fojjpwed by 
a noun or a participle expressing limitation, without a governing prepo- 
sition; as, "To reign is worth ambition." — Milton. "This is life in- 
deed, life worth preserving." — Addison. The relation in this case, 
according to idiom, never being indicated by a preposition, cannot be 
expressed except by a periphrase ; but, it must be borne in mind, that it 
Is the relation that governs, whether expressed or not. 

6. In the phrases, " woe worth the day," "woe worth the man," and 
the like, the word worth is the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
weordhan, to be, to become, to being understood ; hence the meaning 
is, Woe be to the day, etc. 

7. After verbs of giving, procuring, and some others, there is usually 
an elliiMis of to or for before the objective of the person ; as, " Give 
[t0] him water to drink." — "Buy [for] me a knife." So also in the 
exclamation, " Woe is me/ " meaning, " Woe is to me I " 

8. After the verb cost, there is also an ellipsis of the preposition ; as, 
* A diamond gone, cost me two thousand diio&is,^*—'8hakspmre. 



False Syntax. 

BxAMPTiiE. — ^It rests with thou and me to decide., 

FoBHUUB.— ^Not proper, because the prononn thou is in the nomlnatlT* etm, and ii 
governed by the preposition wUh. Bnt, accordini? to Bule XX., ** Frepodtiona govern 
tiMobjaotive oMeb"* TberaCore^ thou shoold be Mm ; thna, It reste with th^e and me tt 
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Let that remain a secret between you and L 

I lent the book to some one, I know not who/' * 

"Who did he inquire for? Thou. ^ 

From he that is needy, turn not away. 

We are all accountable, each for his own act'flu 

Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 

I bestow my favors on whosoever I wilL 

Except him and I, no one saw it. 

Parsing. 

Parte the prepoeUiona and aU worde printed in ItaUee in the fcUaujin§ 
eentenoee. 

My sister is ^ve pears of age. The house is iwenijfeet high. Envjr 
Is like the scorpion that stings itself to death. I gave my brother a bag 
of marbles. The house is v3orUi ten thousand dollars. What he offered 
me was not toorth having. In vain did thej beseech him for mercj. 
The book cost me five dollars. Will you buj me a knife at the store ? 
In woros, Hke weeds^ I'll wrap me o^er. Be nea/r me when I fade away. 



/ 



Rule XXI.— Infinitives. 



The preposition to commonly governs the infinitive 
mood, and connects it to a finite verb, or some other part of 
speech; as, "I desire to leam^^ — "I went to see mj 
friend." — " He is anxious to succeed.^^ 

Observations. 

1. The word tOy generally used with the infinitive mood, serves to in- 
dicate the mood (in the absence of a special inflection), and, usually, to 
express the relation between the verb and the word which it limits or 
modifies. In such cases, the infinitive mood with to is equivalent to a 
prepositional phrase. In other constructions, however, the word to 
loses its prei>08itional office ; as when the infinitive is used as the subject 
cxr the object of a verb. In the latter case, being the object of the verb, 
it cannot be the object of the preposition. 

2. When the infinitive is the object of the preposition, It may b« 
ioined to various parts of speech : — 

1. To a noun ; as, '* He had leasee to go.** 

8. lb an adjective ; as^ '* We were amaiofUM to wm yOBi^ 
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8. Tb aa SntransitiTe verb ; as, ** He's gone to do it"—** I r^fcice to 

hear it." 
4. To an adverb ; aa» ** She is old enough to go to aohooL" 
6. To a pronoun ; aa» *' It is oun to transmit" 

8. The other usages of the infinitire mood are the following : — 

1. As the subject of a verb ; as, *' Toaterd is sisfnl." 

2. As the object of a verb ; as, *• He loves to ride,** 

8. As the attribute ; as, '' To enjo/ is to obeyJ*'^** He seemed to U 
guilty." — "His conduct is ^ ^ admired,** — "They were t& 
blame,** 

4. As a mere term of comparison ; as, " He was so much affected 

as to weep,** — " He knows better than to truet you." 

5. As the object of another preposition ; as, "I was about to 

write. "^" He did nothing but [to] idie away his time." 

6. As independent ; as, " O to forget her I "— " To oonfeee the 

truth, I was to blame." — ** To be or not to 6tf y—that is the 
question." 

7. As the predicate in a dependent clause ; as, " I suppose it to be 

necessary." 

In this last case, the word to has, of course, no prepositional force, 
becoming merely the sign of the infinitive. 

4. An adverb, or other modifying expression, should not be inserted 
between the verb and the word to which belongs to it ; as, "It is wrong 
to stubbornly oppose the truth " ; say, " stubbornly to oppose," etc. 

5. The infinitive is often used in the perfect tense for the present ; 
as, " He intended to have done it^** instead of, "to do it." . 

6. The use of and for to^ though very common, is improper and in* 
elegant ; as, " Will you try and do it for me ? " . It should be, " to do 
it" 

False Syntax. 

Etamft.k — Ought tiiese things be tolerated ? 

Foamnu.— Not proper, beoanm the infinitlye be tolerated^ is not preceded by the 
i H w p u elU on to. Bat, aocording to Rule XXI., ** The prepoaition to oommonlj goyernn 
tlM InlloitiTe mood, and oonneots it to » finite verb or some other part of speech.** There. 
foce,<oflhoii]dbeii»erted; thne, Ought then things lo be tolerated t 

Please excuse my son's absence. 

Cause evezy man go out from me. 

I would not have let him gone. {Ohs. 5.) 

Try and let me have the money, if you can. (068. 6.) 

To loolishlj squiander one's time is a sin. (Obs. 4.) 
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I expected io have been there in time. 

He was to finish the work before I came. 

It is requisite to carefully read a document before signing it 

It is better to suffer wrongfuU j than be guiltj of -wrong. 

It is unjust to so decide the case. 

I^arsing. 

Parse aU the inflnitivee in thefoUcnoing sentenees. 

Example 1. — ^The pupil had permission to go home. 

7b #0 is an irregnlar, active-intransitiye yetb, from go, tMiU, 0Oi»v, gone. It Is ia Chs 
infinitiye mood, and present tense, and is governed by the prepositioa fo, connecting it to 
the noun permliukm, whidi the phrase to go home modilles; acoordinff to the rak^ — ^Tho 
prepositloii to commonly govems the inflnitlTe mood, and oonnecta it to a finite Terb, or 
some other part of speech. 

Example 2. — ^To have required him to leave would have been to in- 
sult him. 

To kcto6 requtre^ is a regnlar, active-transitlTe verb, from require^ required^ regtUr- 
ing, required. It is in the infinitive m#bd and perfect tense, and, with its adjunct, is 
the subject of the verb toowlcl Aom been ; according to 0^, 8, under Bote XXL 

To leave iB an irregular, active-tranidtive verb, from teaoe, IqAi iocartnff, i^ It is in 
the infinitive mood and present tense, and is the predicate of the ok^ect daoM Aim I* 
Isove— equivalent to that he ahouid leave ; according to Obe. 8, under Bute XXL 

To insuU is a regular, active-transitive verb, frori ineuU, inauUeA, innOtino, i neutted. 
It is in the infinitive mood, present tense, and with its adjunct Aim, Is the attrfbate after 
WDOutd have been ; according to Oba, 8, Rule XXL 



To be temperate in aU things is the oharacteristic of a wise 
His father had much to saj to him. Thej asked if it was good to e«L 
To speak rashly is a great fault He begged to be allowed to go home. . 
The event is greatly to be deplored. The ship was to sail last week. 
They were prone to find fault, and very hard to please. Have you had 
nothing to eat to-day ? This is to be done without delay. They forced 
him to do it. He was obliged to remain. He was seen to commit th« 
act Nobody imagined him to be so cruel. We have a duty to per- 
form. Generations yet to be bom shall lament this event He believed 
his son to have been punished unjustly. The army was commanded im 
march against the enemy. Be so good as to tell me of the affair. H« 
knows better than to do such a thing. They said their only derire was 
to be let alone. He was about to depart when the o Aoera oame to arresl 
him. He said he would rather die than betray his friend. 
'* None knew thee but to love thee, 
I^or named thee but to praise ^ 
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IV.-MI8CELLANEOU8 RULES. 

Rule XXII.— Infinitives. 

Jk^ The active verbs, lid^ da/re^ fed^ hea/r^ let, make, need, 
^ %ee, and their participles, usually take the infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to ; as, " If he bade thee 
depanrt, how darest thou stay f " 

Observations. 

1. The p/eposiUon Is almost always employed after the passive form 
of these verbs, and in some instances after the active; as, ''He was 
heard to say." — " I oannot see to do it." — "What would dare to molest 
him who might call, on every side, to thousands enriched by his 
bounty ? '* — Dr. Johnson, 

2. The auxiliary be of the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
fed, heaVy make, and see; as, ''I heard the letter read,^^ — not, **be 
read." 

3. A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foregoing rule, sometimes h&ye the infinitive after them without to; 
such as, behold, jfind, have, help, mark, observe^ and other equivalents of 
see. Bxample: ''Certainly it is heaven upon earth, to have a man's 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth." — Bacon, 

False SyntoM. 

ExAMPT.K. — ^They need not to call upon her. 

FoBMtTiA— Kot proper, beoauad the preposition to is inserted befdre ooO, which fol- 
lows the active verb need. But, according to Rnle XXII., " The active verbs Mef, dare^ 
fMl, hear, tet^ make, needy see, and their participles, nsoally take the infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to,^ Therefore, to shoald be omitted; thus, They need 
not call upon her 

I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the suhjeci 

Bid the hoys to come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash pronuse to he made. 

We sometimes see had men to he honored. 

A good reader will make himself to he distinctly heard. 

Do you not ohserve it to mov© ? 
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CSui I not make this matter be undcMiood? 
Bid the officeito to do their dntf . 
They have been bidden do it ahreadj» 

IParsing. 

PmrmaUtke inJMU^ei in the above eenUneee tehen eorreoML 

KxAMFUL— " L«t Vkw be wtthoot dlarimiiUtioii.'' 

Be \a 9IL irregular, neuter verb, from ue, mm, being^ been, H is ^ 
the infinitiye mood and present tense, being the predicate of the olaair 
dependent on lety according to Obs. 3, under Bnle XXL The word to b 
«nnittad after Ut^ according to the rule, — ^The active yerbs bid^ dare, eis^ 



Rule XXIII. — Subjunctive Mood. 

y^ A fntnre contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the subjunctive present; and a mere supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the subjunctive imperfect : 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the indicative mood ; as, " If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off forever.'' — " If it were not so, I would have 
told you." — " If thou went^ nothing would be gained." — 
" Though he is poor, he is contented." 

Obs. — The pupil most carefully study the three points involved In 
this rule, and the cases to which the j apply. The snbjunctiye mood is 
required only when the event or fact is both future and contingent, that 
is, dependent upon the occurrence of some other future erent The 
time is indefinite, being, only relatively, present or past The difEerence 
between the conditional statement of a fact and a future contingency 
will be obvious from these two sentences :— 

1. If he dd sick, I will visit him. [Sutfjunctive,) 

2. Though he m sick, he does not repine. {Ir^dieaUoe.) 

In (1) the act of visiting is future and contingent upon his sicknesB ; 
in (2) the sickness is a fact (he is sick), and he does not repine. The 
sentence. If he were sick, I would visit him, contains a supposition with 
indefinite time (if he were sick at any time). It is relatively past, af 
these sentences will show; — 

1. If he be sick (and he may be), 1 will visit bin. 

S. If he were eiek (but he is not), I would visit him. 

$• If be bad beei^ sick (but he wa$ not), I wpilld h^v? r\fi*4i M» 
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JFalse Syntax. 
First Clause of the Rule. 

BzAXFLB. — ^He ^will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

VOBMVIA.— Not proiwr, beoaiiM th« TSfb r€p&ni», whioh Is med to ezpn« a fntnrs 
mntiagBDoy, iaiatb» indioatlve mood. Bat, aooording tothe flnt oUom of Bnl«ZXIII., 
'^ A fntnra oontingencj is best expreawd by % yerb in the mibjimctiTe prewnt. Th«re> 
fon, rtp t m tM ■hoald be repent ; thus, He will not be pudoned, uUe« he rapeiK. 

He will maintain Ids cause, though he loses his estat^ 

They will fine thee, unless thou ofTerest an excuse. ^ 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

Let him take heed^lest he faUs. - 

On condition that he conges, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou castest me of^ I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips,, lest thou utttii^t folly. 

Second Clause. 
iiZAMFLB. — ^And so would I, if I was he. 

TOBMCUB.— Not proper, because the verb umu, which is need to w qit ei e a mere aap- 
poeition, with indefinite time, is in the indioatiTe mood. But, aooording to the second 
eianae of JUile XXIII., " A mere sappoeition, with indefinite time, is best expressed by a 
▼erb in the sabjonctive imperCeot.'' Therefore too* should be lesri ; thn^ And so woold 
I, if I were he. 

If I was to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou tiheddest thy blood in the cause, it wosld but 

prore thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou lovsdst him, there would be more evidence of if < 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an imposter, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
that there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou was huge as Attas* thy efforts would be vain. 

X 
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Last Clause. 

I^AifCTje, — ^U he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

FoBMUliB.— Not prtq^r, beoatue the Terb ttune, which ia naed to express a oonditioiial 
drcamstanoe aasmned as a fact, ia in the sabjonctiTe mood. Bat, aooordiog to the hut 
dauae of Bole XXIIL, "A conditional drcnmstanee assnmed as a fact, reqniteB the in- 
dioatiye mood.** Therefore, know shoold be knawB; thna, If be tnow9 the waj, ImAm^ 
not need a gidde. 

Though he •seem to be artless, he has deceiyed ua 
If he be defeated, he has not given up all hope. 
Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou love tranquillity of mind, why engage in disputes? 
If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Analifsis and Parsing. 

AsuAyte and pane each of the foregoing tenteneee^ afUr eomedon^ 
aeeardmg to preceding exafi^)[es, and applg Bute XXIIL 



Rule XXIV.— Independent Case. 

A noun or a pronoun is put in the nominative, when its 
case depends on no other word ; as, " J5& failing^ who 
shall meet success ? " — " Your fathers^ where are they ? " 

Exception. 

An independent pronoun is sometimes nsed in the objective case ; aa, 
" Me miserable I which way shall I fly ? ''—MiUon, •• Ah me ! '» [See 
Oba. 2, Rule XXVI.] 

Observations. 

1. A noun or a pronoun is independent under the following four 
tireumstaneee : — 

1. When, with a participle, it is used to express a cause or some 
other related event ; as, *' Tfum looking on, I shall not fiUL* 
This is usually called the case absolute. 
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2. When It !b used to indicate simply the person addressed ; as, ** O 
thou that dwellest in the heavens." 

8. When, bj p^etmasmj it is introduced abruptly for the sake of 
emphasis; a8» "2r« tliat is in the city, famine and pestilence 
shall dcTOor him.** 

4. When, by mere exdamation, it is used without address, and 
without Other words expressed or implied to give it construc- 
tion; as, "O, what/offy/" 

2. The nominative put ahwiute with a participle, is equivalent to a 
dependent clause commencing with wAen^ tohiU, if^ Hnee, or becaiue; 
as, *' I being a child,** — equal to, ** When [dnce or because] I was a child.*' 

3. The participle being is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

<* Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much.** — Pope, 

4. The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and abbre- 
viated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on 
something understood ; and, when their construction can be satisfac- 
torily explained on the principle of ellipsis, they are not put absolute. 
The following examples may perhaps be resolved In this manner, 
though the expressions will lose much of their vivacity: ^^ K horse 1 
a hone J my kingdom tot a horse 1 " 

False Syntax. 

EzAMFUL — Him having ended his discourse, the assembly 




k— Hoi profMr, beeraae the praaonn Aim, whose case depends on no other 
, Is in the objecdye case. Bnt, aooording to Rnle XXIV., ** A nonn or a pnnfoim is 
b almlvte in the nominsthre, when its cue depends on no other word.^ Therefon^ 
n shoold be A«; thn^^ He having ended his disooorae, the assembly dispersed. 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ! 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! 

^Thee too! Brutus, my son ! " cried Osesar, overooma 
But him, the chieftain of them all, 
ffis sword hangs rusting on the wall 
Her quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding fears approach the serving train* 
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There all thy gifts and graces we displaif. 
Thee, only thee, directmg all our way. 

Parsing. 

Par§6 the independent noun* and prcnoune in the feregeinkg emtmem^ 
when eorreeled. 



Rule XXV.— Cor^ unctions. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences; as, 
" John and James are studious, hU William is idle.'* 

Exoeptlons. 

1. The oonjunotion that sometunes serves merely to introduce a sen- 
tence which is made the subject of a verb ; as, " 2 hat mind is not 
matter, is certain." Its conneotiye force consists in showing that the 
clause is dependent 

2. When two corresponding conjunctions occur in their usual order, 
the former should be considered as referring to the latter, which is more 
properly the connecting word ; as, " If either sun nor stanf in many days 
appeared." 

3. EUher^ corresponding to or, and neither^ corresponding to nor or 
not, are sometimes transposed, so as to repeat the disjunction or nega- 
tion at the end of the sentence ; as, '* Where then was their capacity of 
standing, or his either f ^^—Barday. *'It is not dangerous neither J*-* 
BMngbroke. «« He is very taU, but nof too toll neUher.'*'^apeota;tmr. 

Observations. 

1. Conjunctions are sometimes unnecessarily accumulated ; as, *'Bu/ 
and if that evil servant say in his heart" — MaUheie xziv. Omit and, . 

2. In the combination but that, the former seems to have the foroe of 
a preposition, being equivalent to except; as, **What rests, but thai 
the mortal sentence pass ? "—MUtan, In this sentence, but seems to be 
a preposition, having the following clause ftv its object, the prepositional 
structure thus formed limitiag what. 

8. The conjimction as is sometimes used to connect the attribute and 
the subject ; as, <* He was employed a* an usher." It may also connect th# 
indirect attribute with an object to which it refers ; as, " He offered him- 
self a« a journeyman." [In some cases of this kind, perhaps in the 
> sentences, as seems to have the foroe of a preposition, as it de- 
a relation which may usually be ej^raned by^t <i#«yM0A|re^ 
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ir the like ; tm, **Hi8 judgment m a oriHe wm rery mliftbto.'* H«r» 
erIUe appoftn to be the objeot of the reliitioii expressed 1^ m, whioli 
vniat, therefore, be a preposition. There, certainly, is no oonneetton of 
•pposiUonal terms, nor of any subject and attribate. — Bditob.] 

4 After than or as expressing a comparison, there is nsiiallj sn 
eUlpris of some word or words. The constmotion of the words emplojrM 
laay be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, *' She is younger than I " 
[am].—" He does nothing who endeavors to do more than [tohai] is al- 
lowed to humanity. **<— JbAnMn. ** My punishment is greater thaA [what} 
I eaa bear."— JIIK«. 

Notes, or Subordinate. Ruloo. 

I— When two terms oonneoted refer jointly to a third, thej 
miurt be adapted to it and to each other, both in aenae and 
in lorm. Thus, instead oi, " It always has, and always will 
be laudable," say, " It always has been, and U always will be 
laudable." 

IL — ^The disjnnotiYe oonjunotion le^ or bui, should not be 
employed where the oopulative thai would be more proper : 
as, ''I feared thai I should be deserted ;" not, ''lest I should 
be deserted." 

in. —After dse, other, rather, and aU comparaHveSy the latter 
term of comparison should be introduced by the conjunction 
than ; as, " Can there be any other ihan this ? "— <'Is not the 
life mare than meat ? " 

IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken 
to gire them their right place in the sentence. 

t Tkangh-fet; ae, «« Though he were dead, pet ihaU he Ure.** «- 
Jehnid. 
2. Whether-^ar ; m, '' WheOur there be few cr numy." 
8. BUher-'-or; m, *< He was eUher ashamed or afraid.** 

4. NeUher-^-nor ; m, *'John the Baptist oame neUher eaUng breal 
nor drinkhig wine.**-«I(ttik« Tii. 

5. Both-^nd; as, '<! am debtor MA to the Greeks oiuf te the Bar 
barians.**— Asi. i. 

a. Bueh^~a$; as, '* An assembly $ueh om earth saw never. ** 
7. Su/oh—ihat ; with a Unite verb foUowing, to express a ooaseaoMMa; 
Ml '« My health is «tMA Mat I cannot go." 
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' & A»^-4m; wHii an adJMliTe or aa advai^ lo g Aj p uwi eqwAUy ; •% 

" Tlie jeaunt k a< gay <m he." 

' 9l <<• y/ with two Terhs, to ezpiieM equalitj or iKopoiiioii ; aSi 

'* Am two ara to fimr, » are aix to iw^Te." 

• 10. &k^-a9; with an adjective or an adToih, to limit the degree by 

eoBpanMm; aa, ** How can yoa deaeend toa thiag a^baae « falaahood ? *' 

11* So—^iB ; with a negative preceding, to deny eqaaU^ ; aa^ *' lile 
lamh waa e*er m mild a* he." 

13. 8t>-^4M9 ; with an iniinitiTe f i^owing, to expraai a conaeqvenoe ; 
as, '' Theae dlAculties were m great om to diaooorage him." 

18. 8a — (hal; with a finite verb following, to ezpfem a conaequenoe ; 
aa, ''He was^aaiwiy^^nred, dwtfhoooaldA^t w:alk«" 

Faise Syntax. 

EiAXKB. — Tkk^ first proj'^'*^ ^'''^ essentiatty different toid 
inferior to the second. 



PoamnA— Kot proper, h&emam Che pRporilioa to^ is wnd with joiaft nfaicine to thi 
two adjecfeiTeB d^erent snd Inferior, which require different p t ep oe iU oiML Bitt« aooov' 
ding to Hote I. noder Role ZXY., ** When two totmii coBBcctod geHer jointly to > third, 
thaj nnut he adapted to it and to each other, hotfa In Maae and in fonn." The witenoe 
My ba mil uutod thna ; The ftrat pwpoaal waa aawatiaHy ^menukfrom tha aacoa^, and 
inferiartott. 

L 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
JQe is more bold, bat not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as yaloable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret^ shall be hereafter dii^>li^ed and 

heard in the clearest light 
We pervert the noble feculfy of speedi, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbors. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

n. 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 

I do not deny but he has merii 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you? 

These paths and bow*rs» doubt not but our joint hands 

Will keep from wMemea8.-^ifti2(o)i» 
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' m. 

R mm no other bnt his omi father. 

Have you no other proof except this ? 

I.expected something more besides this. 

He no aoonar retires but his heart bums with devotion. 

Such iiteraiy filching is nothing else but robbery. 

IV. 

Neither deeqpise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them 
' arerevereftd 

Whether he intends to do so I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only that are adapted to this madEei 

As fEor as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errotH are so trivial but thiey deserve correction. 

It will improve neither the mind nor delight the fency. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought 

None is bo fierce that dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some 
ill consequence. 

I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it 

Ihe book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
So still JxQ sat as those who wait 
Till judgment speskk the doom of fate. — Scott. 



Rul6 XXVI.— Interjections. 

Interjections have no dependent construction ; as. ^^ O / 
let not thy heart despise me."— t7i?An«^m. 

Observations. 

1. The interjeotioB O U common to manj languages) and is fre* 
^neatly prefixed to nonns or pronouns that are independent bj direct 
vMresB ; as, " Arise, Lard; God, lift up thine hand.''— PMJnw x. 
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2. Interjeotioiifl in English have no govemmeni. When a word nol 
in the nominstiTe aheolnte, follows an interjection, as p^rt ct an ioHMr* 
feci exclamation, its construction depends on something trndarttpoii,; 
as, "Ah WW /"—that is, "Ahl p«y me."— "Alas /w them I "—thai is, 
" Alas I I tigh for them."— " O/or that warning yoloe I "—that is, " 01 
h&w I Umg for that warning T<rfoe I "—"01 that they were wi«e! "— 
that is, "01 Juno I toUh that they were wise I " Snch expressions, 
howerer, lose much of their viyacitj, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

8. Interjections may he placed before or after a simple sentence, amd 
sometimes hetvoeen its parts ; hut they are seldom allowed to interrupt 
the connection of words closely united in sense. 

Promiscuous Hxamples of JFalse Syntaac. 

LB880N L 

It is hen «acpeoted fhat fhe learner will aeoertaia for Mmadf the p i ope c font of edr* 
reeting eae!i wnuniaft, Kooording to the partteolar Bale or Hot* nader wUdi it I 



There is a spirit in man, and fhe inspiration of the Almighty' girelh 

them tmderstanding. 
My people doth not consider. 
I have nerer heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 

No lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you was here. 

That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to he the superin- 
tendent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to he counted upon a few fingers, hul 
his follies and vices are innumerahle. 

It must indeed he confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not oanj li 

them rohhery or murder. I 

There was more persons than one engaged in this affair. I 

A man who lacks ceremony has need for great merit. I 

A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 

The most important and first female quality is sweetness of temper. 

We choose rather lead than follow. 

Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 

He must fear many, who many fear. 

Bvery one partake of honor hestowed on the worthy. 

The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difl^erence, there would he no eheloe. 

I had rather have heen informed. 

Must thee return this evening t 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 
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I mm a parton that I took to be she. 

IM him be whom he maj, I shall not stop. 

This is certainlj an nsefol inyentlon. 

That such a spirit as thon d«rt not nnderstand me. 

" It is no more but justice," quoth the farmer. 

Lesson XL 
Great improyements has been made. 
It is nndoubtedl/ true what I have heard. 
The nation is torn hj feuds whioh threaten their ruin. 
The account of these transactions were incorrect. 
Godliness with contentment are great gain. 
The number of sufferers hare not been ascertained. 
There are one or more of them jet in conilnement. 
They have chose the wisest part 
He spent his whole life in doing of good. 
Thej know scarcely that temperance is a Tirtne. 
I am afraid lest I have labored in vain. 
Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 
This construction sounds rather harshly. 
What is the cause of the leaves curling f 
Was it thee that made the noise ? 
Let thy flock clothe upon the naked. 
Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 
His conduct was surprising strange. 
This woman taught my brother and I to read. 
Let your promises be such that you can perform. 
We shall sell them in the state they now are. 
We may add this observation, however. 
This came in fashion when I was young. 
I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 
We have used every mean in our power continually. 
Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir.— Jfti»?A. 
Give ererj syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

Lbsson IIL 
To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon with har 

punity, are knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every tWig teem with life. 
I was rejoiced at this intelligence. 
I was afndd that I should have lost the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettier ? 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest 
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A idle soul shall Buffer hunger. 

The lipB of knowledge is a predoiu jewel. 

I and mj cousin are reqaested io attend. 

Can only say that such is mj belief. 

This is different from the conscience being made to feeL 

Here is ground for their leaving the world with peaice. 

A man is the noblest work of creation. 

Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrooionSb 

The tribes whom I visited, are partiallj civilised. 

From hence I conclude they are in error. 

The girls* books are neater than the boys. 

I intended to have transcribed it. 

Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, jmss undsw Om 
name of a gentleman ? 

Bhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 

What is latitude and longitude ? 

Cicero was more eloquent than any Boman. 

Who dares apologize for Pizarro,~>who is but another name fok- ra- 
pacity ? 

Lesson IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 

After the most straitest sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more but five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I'll cast a crumb to thee. 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

I have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures which we have lost 

£k)st thou know them boys ? 

This is a part of my uncle's father's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct. • 

Some people are rash, and others timid ; those apprehend too mneh, 
these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Gssar or no ? 

It vas not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the shortness of it. 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct 

^ are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert themselves 
^ serve you. 

ot recollect ever having paid it 
oics taught that all crimes were equal, 
one of these theories are now exploded. 
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Either of these four will anawer. 

• » 

There is no situation. where he would be happy. 

The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thought so cfe^er. * 

I will meet thee there if thee please.* 

He is not so sick but what he c«n laugh. 

These clothes does not fit me. 

The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 

Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst fall I — MUt^n, 

IjBSSON V. X^ 
Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the room ? 
His father's and mother's ponsent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be ? 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
It is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt, that this assistance !» 

recommended. 
There are not the least hope of his recovery. 
Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 
In his letters, there are not only correctness but elegance. 
Opi>ortunity to do good is the highest preferment which a noble mind 

desires. 
The year when he died is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went. 
Was it thee that sx>oke to me ? 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be dii&dent excessively^ 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 

}dia.^P8aim$ ciii. 
The circumstances of this case is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise t 
A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if he have lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces 

of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take them bj 

force from among them. — AeCs xziii. 

Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselrcB.— <SKaJbpAif«» 
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V.-AIIIIAiMKiiKIIT. 

ThA arrangement erf words is an importent pwi oi 
Bynttt, espeoiallj in th« English Isiigiia^je, in whioh, in eon*, 
sequflnoe of the paucity of its infleottons, the sense is made to 
depend to a ywj great extent upon the order of the terma 

This has been, in great part, already oouddered in the preceding rulea 
and obeerrstionB, but a few additional hints and illnstrationa are here 
inserted. 

1. The subject noun or prcmoon naturally comes before the 
Terb ; and the object or attribute, after it 

For oases of inrersion of the subject and rerb, see Obserration 1, 
BuleYI. 

Inyersions^f any of these are generally controlled by the 
law of emphasis^ which requires an unusual position in the 
sentence for a word, phrase, or dause, which is to be made 
prominent 
The following sentences will serve for illustration :~ 

'* Into the wxUtif t^fdsaih rode the six hundred." 

'* All UoodUm lay the untrodden snow." 

** Y%eUnrie$ indeed thej were." 

** SUur and gM have I none." 

*' When ThOtei Epaminondas rears again." 

2. On the same principle, the adjective whiob, in the natural 
order, precedes the noun, may be made to follow it, thus :— 

'* Across the meadows, frah and green.*' 
Also when the adjective is encumbered with one or mors 
adjuncts, thus : — 

*' To whom the goblin /uS oi wrath reified." 

" A man wiee in his own conceit can learn but littte." 

8. The relative should be as dose as possible to its ante, 
cedent^ and no other word should intervene that might bi 
mistaken for the antecedent 

The following are examples of such an ambiguity : — 

" It was DaM, the father of Solomon, toho slew GoUath." 
*' Why should he keep a horse thai cannot ride t 
" All mmI» here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence departed leaves behind." 
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4. AdiresbB, and all adbmrUnl mtgnmomB, Bhonld be plaead 
m aaar as possiUe to tiie irorda which they aSdei 

1U« 18 iUxntrated under the rale for adverbt. The principle is of 
general ap^joation to all claaBes of adjuneta, the position of which should 
be anch as to ahow^ with the greatest possible clearness, to what words 
thej belong. The following sentence illustrates this principle, in the 
correct position of eyerj adjunct : — ** But now ye seek to kill me, a man 
that hath told you the truth which I have heard of God: this did 
not Abraham. "--t7<>An viii. 

The following is a comprehensiye canon for the correction of miscel- 
laneous errors in constructiim not speoMically refksrred to in the fbregoing 
rules and observations. 

General Rule. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistencj and adap- 
tation of all the words should be carefully observed ; and 
a T^nlar, clear, and correspondent construction should be 
preserved throughout. 

Obs. — ^In the foregoing pages, the principles of iyntax or construcUan, 
are supposed to be prettj fuUj dereloped ; but there may be in compo- 
sition many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show 
ithat t/umidbe mibsHtuted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more diffi- 
cult the correction ; because the sentence may require a change through- 
out Sometimes the fauHs may be rhgt&rical rather than fframmatioal ; 
thai isy tkegr may have no reference to relation, agreement, govemment, 
or arrangement, but may be due to an improper selection of words or 
phrases. In that case, the application of other principles than those 
previously explained in syntax may be required. 

FMse Syntax* 

FiTAiffTTjB. — ^If I can ocmtrifottte to your and my country's 
glory. 

FoavuLB.— Not pcofer, beoMue the prcmoim yowr has not » clear and ngalar eonstonc- 
tlon. But, aooording to the Qeneral Rale, " In the f onnatioa of aentenoes, the consist- 
en^ and adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed ; and a regular, clear, 
and eonespondent oontfisraotion should be preserved thnmghoat" The nentenoe having 
a doable meaning, may be corrected in two ways : thus, If I can contribute to <mt conn* 
ti7*a glory— or, If I can ooatrlbute to your glory and that of my country. 

1a there, then, more than one true religion? 
The laws ef Lycurgns but sabstitated insensibility to enjoy 
liieni — Ooldmniih. 
10 
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Bam is fleldom or eTcir geen at linuk 

The young bird raiamg its open mouth for food, is a mituti 

indication of corporeal want 
There is much of truth in the observation of Asohaia 
Adopting the doctrine which he had been taughl 
This library exceeded half a million Yolumes. 
The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of anj. 
Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. 
To perceiye nothing, or not to peroeiye, is the sama 
The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 
He may be said to have saved the life of a citisen ; and, oon« 

sequently, entitled to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be* 

fore the gate. — Acta x. 
Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 
The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 

in some respects favorable to freedom of the pen. 
Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 

to make children learn all things. — Ooldsmith, 
He is always the severest censor on the merits of another, who 

has the least worth of his ovm. 
Kor was Philip wanting in his endeavors to oormpt Demos* 

thenes, as he had most of the leading men in Greece. — 

Oddsmith, 
The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled 

about and halted, with the river on their backs. — I<L 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 

our wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our superfluities. 
To obtain a correct style requires few talents to which 

men are not bom, or at least may not acquire. 

That brother should not war vdth brother, 
And worry and dcTour each other. — Cotoper, 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 

The first from hope, the last from yacani^. — ByrmL 

Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divines 

S^ aught than Bomans Borne should thus be laid? — SL 
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VI^EXERCI8E8 IN AIIALYSI8, PARSING, AND CON- 
STRUCTION. . 

Praxis V.^-Siyntaotlc«. 

In the FiftkJVaum^ U m required cf ika pupU^to anal$fu the eentenee 

y, ..^ficeirdmg t0 the method indicated under each example/ to dittinguieh 

the parte of epeeeh and their classes ; to mention their modifloatioru 

• in order ; to, point out their retatiojij eigreement^ or gaeemment; 

and to apply the rule of Syntax, He should then he required to eon' 

8t/ructfive additional eentenoee oftheeame ehar(teter. 

SXAMFUBl AnALY2S<D ASTD PaBSEDu 

*' To be continnall/ subject to the breath of slander will tamlsh tli« 
purest reputation.*' 

AjrAi.T8is.-^ThiB is a simple dedaratiye sentence. 
The subject is the complex inflnitlTe phrase, to be conUnuaOy whject to the breath of 

tHaauUr : the pvedicafte verb is tetfl tamiah; the object is rv^UaUon. 
The principal part od t^ yluase Utobe, and its adjonots are ooHttnmaUv^ and the in- 
d^nite attribute, eutifect^ which is modified by the complex adverbial phrase, te 
the breath qfekmOer ; the principal part of this phrase is breath, which is modified 
bf Me, and the simple adjective phrase, qf slander, 
Tha Tecb has no adjoncts ; the adjuncts* of tiie object are the njadjnireet, 
P&samo. — To 6e is an irregular neuter verb, from be, ioa«, being, been ; found In the 
infinitive mood and present tense, and is, with the phrase of i^hich it is the princi- 
* , 9^^ jm»»tlMi8«bi^|D< tha verb wttl tamiah ; aooording to Kote IL, under Bnla 
YIIL, which says, *' The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimes the 
■abject to a verb.** 
Omlfatfaa^isanadTeibottime, aBdi«lBteatoth«Teri» to be; according to themle 

whibk'aafs, Advertw rdate, etc 

Mfteetlmm oommoii adjective, of the podtlvte degree^ compared only by means of the 

•dTerbs, more and moat, leaa and leaat ; it is taken abstractly with' the infinitive 

l»4» ; aoooKdlng to Exoeptioa 9d, under Bale IL , which .says, " With the infinitive 

or a participle denothiflr being or action in the abstract, an adjective is sometimes 

. alM^ tafesa abatraet^,** 

AHi»« pnpoittiOB, and shows the relation between atOtfect and broath; ancording to 

thend^ which says. Prepositions show the relation of things. 
T%a is the definite article, and relates to breath ; aooordhig to the rule, which says, etc. 
' § te alk ie ••eommoa noon, at the third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 

eb JMiMne case, and is governed by to ; according to the rule, which says, etc. 
IHP tmmtt k in a i«gnlar aotlve-transltive Terb, fkom tamMi, tamiahed, iamiahino, 
fHTMMlMf ; 4eand hi theimllcatiTe mood, fiiat-futnre tense, third person, and singu* 
lar number ; and agrees with lis subject, the infinitive phrase, to be, etc; accord- 
ing to Note n., under Rule YIII., which nays, ** The Inflnltlve mood, a phrase, or 
a sentence, is sometimes the subject of a -verb ; a subject of this Und, however 
c om ^oifc d , tf it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third person singular.* 
IJV w fJ iH rint i iwn 9djeotive U the soperiative degree, compared, pure, purer, purest , 

it relates to reputation ; according to the ru^, which says, etc. 
^M^gmtaSton is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neater gender 
''Afidfo&fecttveoase; akd flk gtfvtamed hj witt tamiah : aooovcOng to the rale, wh* 



390 STETTAX 

l.-8ubjeet Phi 




To fnin dtlieiui !B not the wwk of » dsj. '^ 

To be h«ppj without the approral of oooBeleiioe to \ 

To haye remaiiied calm under Booh pfovoealloiii mm * piMf «t i 

able self-GontroL 
To be at once a rake and glorj in the oharaoler, dtoeoren a bad 

tiott and a bad heart 
To meet danger boldly to better than to wait for it 
To be satisfied with the acquittal of one's own conadenee, to tiie i 

a great mind. 
To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, to a real defeet of oharaeter. 
To spring up from bed at the first moment of waJdng, to eaitj OBongh 

for people habituated to it 

To laugh were want of goodnen and of giaee^ 
And to be grare exceeds all power of fMo. 

Il«— Object PhrasM. 

BZAMFLB AkALTZKD. 

"Can a youth who refuses to yiMd obedieMo la hto ftfMll 

to become a good or a wise man f ** 

AxAbnu.— This !■ » ooiiipl«z intaROgaliv* tntwim 
Th« ptinoiiMa dMiHB ia, Oana pavik aip t rf tg i t WM af«ir mmmamf 
pondtnt daaae ifl» wAo r0i«M 10 imM tfftMMMoi «0 Alt, 



TteMbjectnoanof tlMprlnoiiMl dnat is pracft; tte ] 

objeot !■ tiM laAnikHv phfua, to ««oMiM a fUMT 0r • wlM flHoa. 

Thb adjunotooC the 8Dbj«ct noan are a and tba fliiwndaer iJaaw ; tlw Mibla 
jnacte: tha principal part of the piiiaM ia to Hmbm ; —d iH ai|—t k t 
bate tnan, w^ch refers to th« sabjeot yottf*, aad la BMBdlled hy tksi 
IfooA, and a teite, oonnaotad by or. 

The sabjeot of the dependant danaa is 10*0; the pvediiMla wSb is f 
Sstlie oonplez inflnitiva phrase, to ylsM aitJftiiai toAlt i 
part of the phrsse is to y<ilel» Us adjiuMls ws tte abMi ^ 
adverbial phfaas, toMtpowKt; the priBdpdpntsCIMsphnM Isi 
its adjnnot is kit. 

It you desire to be free from sin, ayoid temptation. 

By the faults of others, wise men learn how to oorveet the^ 0!wm» 

In reasoning, avoid blending avgummito oonfnaadly tt^gaOMT HMft «• «< 

a separate nature. 
He who refuses to learn how to avoid aYil, augr prqparijr bt 
guilty of it 
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Bm did aol <ippo00 Mi Mm^l gohig to sea, beoftiue he desired to ramore 

Ubi fMm. the erU intnenee (tf bad compMij.) 
Herrer expect to be aUe to goyem othera, nnlesB jon have learned how to 

Iporem yonnelz* 
He who lorea to surey the worfcB of nature, can anticipate, wherever he 

mMj be^ indiag aonroee of the purest enjoyment 
He who attempti to please ererj bodj, will soon become an object of 

general indifferenoe or contempt. 
IffeMt bvt the Tirtaoaa dare hope in bad circumstances. 
Iff erer aaj author desenred to be called an anginal^ it waa Shaka- 



III.— Attribute PhrasM. 

BzAXFLB Analyzed. 

** The predominant passion of Franklin seems to have been the loye 
ef the useful." 

I ail liM.— Thfa !■ % rfmpto dedantiv* —ton o e . 
TtenlQMtUiMMiMi; tiw pradioftteTerb !■ Mtmt; the attefbnte U llie tnflnltiTe 

TlMadJvMteoflteMl^jaofeantle, jir««9iiiiM««,Mid the aimpto adjeofelTe plmn <ir 
^WwHTm ; Ite pnSkMte hM no •djunota; tbtt principil put of the attetlmte 
paiMBlil0]knMWM,Mid Mb •dJoMot is th* attritNite JbM, which xefan to tte 
■ah itf eii l ia ^ aad is nodfOtd fajtt«,«Bd tH* dmpte a^^ieellve phiMi^^fta 

[fb AOM iitn i» nMd m mi adjMtiTe, and relntos to |Nit«<on.] 

The ire of our minds ir immortal, and not to be quenched. 

ITniTerBal beneTolence and patriotic seal appear to haye been the 

motiTes (tf all his actions. 
Children should be permitted to be children, and not deprired oi 

am usements proper for their age. 
Was he not to lire the best part of his life oyer again, and once more 

be all that he eyer had been ? 
Grimlaals are obeeryed to grow more anxious as their trial approaches. 
Kaoiriedge is not to be reoeiyed inertly like the inHuences of the at- 

moi^here, bj a mere residence at the place of instruction. 
The great purpose of poetry is to carry the mind aboye and beyond the 
I dusty, weary walks of ordinary Hf e ; to lift it into a purer 
k ; and to breathe into it more profound and generous emo- 

tohayo made an injudicious choice, though he is esteemed a 

lietf thogwalsgt tmpsrtaaee in eyery sttoation of Hf a. 




3SS SYNTAX. 

To be Qflefal in some degree Is within the means of er^ey oiie» 

To diacoyer the true nature of comets, has hitherto prored tej^ni the 

power of soienoe. 
His conduct was, under the circumstances, in very bad taita. 
The merchant was to hare sailed for Europe last w«ek. 



IV.— Adjective PlirMee. 

Example Analyzed. 

*< Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to mjwM the 
fiiseries.of confinement*' 

JLHALTsn.— This is s simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is /,* the predicate verb iB began; the object is the ocmplez infliiitiva» 
phiase, tojiifvre to myte^fthe nOaerUn of conJInemenL The princfpal pstrt of the 
pbiase ia loA/wre^ the adjuncts of whtoh are the dinplo advccblal phmaorf^ mv- 
M{r, and the object miaerie^ which is modified by the and the simple adj^ec^i^e 
phrase, <if conflnement. 

The adjunct of the subject is the complex adjective phrase leaning my head jfpon mi^ 
hand, the principal part of which is leaning^ and its adjuncts, the object Aenf, 
modified by my, and the simple adverbial phrase, upon mtf.hand, the principal 
part of which ia hand, and its adjunct^ my. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty riyer. 

Augustus had no lawful authority to make a ohange in the Beman- con- 
stitution. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard against commit- 
ting them. 

The atrocious crime of being a joung man, I shall attempt neither t<^ 
palliate nor deny. 

Envy, surrounded on all sides by the brightness of another's prosperity^ 
like the scorpion, confined within the circle of fire, stings itself to 
death. 

The requisites for a first-rate actor demand a combination of talents and 
accomplishments not easily to be found. 

The conflicts of the world were not to take place altogether * on the 
tented field ; but ideas, leajang from the world's awakened intellect, 
and burning all over with indestructible life, were to be marshaled 
against principalities and powers. 

The ship, unable to piv«ae her wiy. 
Tossing about, at her own guidance lay. 

' — ,■,,,-■,,■ — ,„«. — ^-L^.- ^ i 'I I II ■ I .- ■ » r* 

•AUoffether is here an adverb relating to the adverWal phrasi^mi iX t m0 M JM^ 
.Bee Obs.^iuidav Bale IIL> . „.; .; • .^.' '»; 
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V.~Aclverblal Phrases. 

Example Analyzed. 

. ** We lire in the past bj a knowledge of its history, «nd in the faturo 
bj hope and anticix>ation." 

AirALms.— This ia a componnd dedanttire sentenoe, abbreviated In fonn, and coniiBt- 
ing of the two coordinate danMii, We JXm tn the past by a knowledge qfUe hietoryy 
and (toe Uee) in the future hy kope ttnd (mUctpaUon, oonneote^by amd, 

' The nbieot of each daue is we, and tlie iiradloate Torb is Hoe, The adjancts d the 
▼evb in the lint clause are the simple adTerbial phrase, in ike poet, and the com- 
plez adverWal phnise^.fty a knowledge o/iu Metory ; the principal part is knowl- 
eda«t *°d ^te adjnnotH are a and the simple adjective phrase, qfUe kietory, [The 
adjnnots of the verb in the second olaase are of the same character, and nay be 
analjied in a similar mannw.] 

At that hour, O how rain was all sublunary happiness I 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safety. 

The public are often deceiyed by false appearances and eztraragant 

pretensions. 
Di^ and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same time, assist 

each ether, by giving fresh lustre to the delights of both. 
Man*s happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into his own 

hands. 
Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, misled you 

from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 
Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, to desire the 

good, and to do the best. 
Representation and taxation should always go hand in hand. 
The statement which he made at first, he reiterated, again and again, 

without the least YAriaftion. 
Jacob loYod all his sons, but he loved Joseph the best. 
There ifi Yery often more happiness in the cottage of the peasant than in 

the palace of the king. 

VI.~Explanatory Phrases. 

SZAMFUB AnALTZEIX 

" It is useless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature to one who is 
blind." 

AvAZiYtis.— nia fs a eomplex declarative sentence. 
The principal dantw is, /< If ueeieee to expatiate upon the beauUee of nature io mM, 
and the dependent clanse is, who ie bHnd, The connective is who, 
r .X^ fUhjeBt oC the principal danse ieit; the predicate verb ieie; and the attribute is 



S^ 8TNTAX. 

TIm adjiuot of the nibJMt Is the oom|ilez ezpluiatary idUMai, to 4 
hmuitM qf fMfurf to on*. The prinoipal pMt of Um phnMa is to 4 
•djonote of whidi are the complex adTerbial phriM, i^mft tks taaatflw ^ w a rw m, 
and tho nimple adTerbial phraae io one. The prindpal part of tho taaamc to 
beauUen^ and ita adjuncts are tha and the simple adjectire phrase of t mh Kn i : ttto 
principal part of the Utter is one^ and its adjnnct Is the dependent ad jeotiire elanss 
whofbUnd. 

The sabjeot of the dependent danae is wko ; the predicate Torh, It ; and the attrlbali^ 
Mnd ; each without adjuncts. 

It is alwajs profitable to know our own faults and infirmities. 

It is the characteristic of a pedant to make an idle displaj of hJs 

learning. 
If what I saj be not true, it is easy to convict me of falsehood. 
It is yerj often impossible to estimate the extent of injmrj whloih a 

careless word will produce. 
How happj had it been for him to haye died in that sickness, when all 

Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his safety I 
It is certainly in the power of a sensible and well-educated mother to 

inspire such tastes and propensities in her son as shall neariy decide 

the destiny of the future man. 
It is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tully, or any of the other emi- 
nent moralists of antiquity, without being a greater and better man 

for it. 
If we would improYO our minds by conrersation, it is a great happiness 

to be acquainted with persons wiser than ourselves. 
If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 

contest. 
It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire, and many 

things to fear. 

VII.— Independent Phresee/^ 

Example Analyzed. 

" This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument** 

Ajtaltsis.— This is a simpie declarative sentence. 
The sabjeot is /; the predicate rerb is HaU ; the object it wytMMnl. 
The subject has no adjancts ; the adjnaot of the TOh is now ; the adjinet of the eb. 

jecthimy. 
ITMtiirvpoalHcmMnaadmlfleef is an independent phnve; the pciiidpal part Is jprqr»- 

tUUm, and its adjnncts are «AI« and beinff aOmUied. 

Example n. 
*<One day, I was gaflty of an action, which, to say ih« l8Mk» mm Ir 
▼ery bad taste. 

AiTALTBXS. — ^ThiB fs a complex dedaratiYe sentence. 
The principal (flanse is, One «iy T tocu flnf<tt|f <t^aA ocNon ; and the dependsBfe Ahm 
Is, wMe^te soy Me le«i;tMwli»MnriaNi font. TlMQanaMttf«lswiMI» 
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Itm MilyieGt of the prinetpal dame is /; the predicnte verb Is uxu ; and the attribute 

Is^wi/Q^. 
The adjm^ of the rerb is the adrerbial phrase (prepositional In formX (on) on4 dajf: 

the adjunct of the attribute is the adverbial phrase of an action. Of the latter 

phzBse, action is the principal jpart, and its adjuncts are an and the dependent 

cUiQse. 
The subject of the dependent cLiuse is tokich ; the predicaUB verb is toot ; and the 

attribute, the adjective phrase in very bad taste. 
Neither has any adjuncts ; the principal part of the attribute phrase is taete ; tad 

being its |irimai7, and verp its secondary adjunct. 
7b say the leait^ is an independent phrase of the infinitive form. The prindpal part is 

to aaVt ADcl Its adjunct, the object leat^ modified by the. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 
There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to decide upon it. 
To be plain with you, your conduct is very much to be censured. 
Fathers I Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations 1 to you I fly for 

refuge. 
The baptism of John ; was it from heaven, or of men ? 
generally speaking, the lile of all truly great men has been a life of 

intenBO and incessant labor. 
To give one instance mor6, and then I will have done with this ram- 
bling discourse. — Haditt. 
The i^reat utility of knowledge and religion being thus apparent, it is 
highly incumbent upon us to pay a studious attention to them in 
our youth. 
A i4»oe coming loose from the fore-foot of the thill-horse, at the begin* 
ning of the ascent of Mount Taurina, the postilion dismountedp 
twisted the shoe oflF, and put it in his pocket. — Sterne. , 
Want, and incurable disease, (fell x>Ahr I) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seixe 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 



Clauses. 

VIII.— Subject. Clauses. 

Example Analyzed. 

' That it is our duty to obey the laws of the country In which ^ 
liV \ does not adm'^ of question." 
10* 
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AvALnn.— This li % complex declaratire aentenoa. 
The Babjeot is the dependent claofie. That tt U our duty to obey tk$ knot ^tkieommtrf 

in which u)€ live ; the predicate Tert> ie doet odmiC 
The adjonctB of the Terb are not and thejyhxaae qf question. 
The ftthject of the dependent olaoae ii « ; the predicate vetfo is te ; and the attdbato 

Uduty. 
The adjunct of the subject is the eomplez explanatory phrase, to obey the Uiwe of the 

country in tehicA we live ; the adjnnct of the attribute is our. 
The principal part of the explanatory phrane is to obey^ which is modlflefl by the flibjeot 
' taw; the adjuncts of which are the and the complex phrase, (if tho country in 

which we Uve. The principal part of this phrase is country^ and Us adjuncts are 

the and the simple adjective clause, in which we Mm. The subject of the ciauae is 

we: the predicate Terb is Atos, which is modified 1^ the simple adverbial phrase 

in which, 

Obs. — ^It will be perceiyed from the exunple giTen in this ezereise, 
that a complex sentence may be analjrsed by treating it as a whole, 
pointing ont the subject, predicate, etc., and analyiing the dei>endent 
clause in its proper place, as one of the principal parts, or an ad.unct to 
either ; instead of dividing the sentence immediately into the principal 
and dependent clauses, explaining their connection, and then analjxhig 
them separately, as in the previous exercises. The latter method is 
preferable for beginners, but for advanced scholars should give place to 
the other, which is more logical, and easier for intricate sentences. 

That the government of our desires is essential to the enjoyment of 
true liberty, is a truth never to be forgotten. 

That it is glorious to die for one^s country, is a sentiment uniformly 
cherished by all good men. 

At what period the poems of Homer were composed, has not been posi- 
tively ascertained. 

Who was the author of the Letters of Phalaris, has been the subject of 
very ingenious and learned discussion. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his mind, is a position that has 
led to very false conclusions. 

Why a man with so excellent an education, and surrounded with so 
many inducements to a virtuous life, should have fallen into habits 
of vice and disBix>ation, is inexplicable. 

That truth finally must prevail over error, and virtue be triumphant in 
a struggle with vice, are highly cherished sentiments among man- 
kind. 

How he was to extricate his army from so dangerous a position, baffled 
all conjecture. 

Whether Columbus was the first discoverer of America or not, is a quas- 
tion among historians. 

What can be more strange than that an ounce weight should balance 
hondreds of pounds by the intervention of a fe^/ ban of thin iron J 
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IX«— Object Clauses. 

BZAMFLS AhALTZED. 

*• CUMrai ahoald know thai it is their duty to honor their p«mtm to 
Mdk adTioe of them, and to observe their wishes." 

Amaltsb.— This is a oomplez decUmtive sentence. 
TtoiQkieotisoMMrMrtiw iNwUo»te wfgt^ is stouM ^now; tbsobjaotislliedfpeBd- 
flMfc otaase, 2«cU a <f M«ir dvly, elo. J1ka< is the connective. 
The «ribjtot oC Uie dependent dnnse is lil ; the predicate verb is If ; the nttribate is 




» of the at^ect axe the explanstoqr phzases, io honor their parenit, to atk 
tefihen^ and to t tm r vt thsir wUhet. 

He knew that solicitations or remonstrances wonld avail little with the 

companions of his enterprise. 
Those who are skilled in the extraction and preparation of metals, de- 
clare that iron is everjrwhere to be f onnd. 
Oolambas felt that there was a continent to be discovered, and he dis- 
covered it. 
The authors of the American Revolution believed that thej were in the 

service of their own, and of all futufe generations. 
It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to create them- 
selves, springing up under every disadvantage, and working their 
solitary but irresistible way through a thousand obstacles. 
Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may easily discern 

that the human character is a very complicated system. 
How can he exalt his thoughts to anything great or noble, who only 
believes that, after a short term on this stage of existence, he is to 
sink into oblivion, and to lose his consciousness forever ? 
See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest delight to 

mankind. 
The majority of the assembly wisely oonsiddred that to decline a cess** 
tion, would be to refute all their professions of loyalty. 
Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

*' Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn^ 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn." 

• 
X. — Object Clauses. (Infinitivbl) 

Example Analyzed. 

** Let the child learn what is appropriate for his years." 

AlALTSV.—- This is a oomplez imp«atiT« sentence. The sabjeot is tkou (nnderstood) ; 
the predicate yerb is Ut ; the object is the Infinitive cUnse, <to ehtu Itam, etc. 
the aihieot non oC «b« dependent danse is chiia ; the predicate verb is («D>taim; 
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Mm object Is thai (oomprehended in the doabb reUttira wkat, •qniyalent to ihm 
whtek). 
Ito adjwioi of. the object is the aimple Adjeotire cUhim^ which U ctpproprfau for hit 



Tlitf eab^Mit o< tUscInn ie toMdt; the predicate ri^i»: the ettribate, appropHdie^ 
modifled by the rimple adTerbial phnwe, far hit fftart, 

Hioa think^st it f ollj to be wise too soon. 

Ill tliis melaaeholj state he commanded messengers to reeall kis eldest 

8on« Aboiuaid, from the army. 
Orates describes the steps bj which Shenstone made the Leasowes* be- 
come what it at last was. 
Let QS all, in our mooming attire, and accompanied bj 0¥Lr children, go 
and entreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to intercede with 
her son for our common country. 
Madame Boland heard herself sentenced to death with the air of one 

who saw in her condemnation merely her title to immortality. 
Goldsmith said to Johnson very wittily and very justly, ** If you were 
to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, you would make the little 
fishes talk like whales." 
The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened to know the cause of his 
despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, which being 
opened, they pleaded the privilege of strangers to enter for rest and 
refreshment. 

See some strange comfort every state attend* 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Ob what foundation stands the wanior's jvide. 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide. 

XI Attribute Clauses 

Example Analyzed. 

4 

*'The truth is, that the most elaborate and manifold apparatus of lA- 
•traction can impart nothing of importance to the passive and inert 
mind." 

▲]rAl.TSis.AThi8 is a complex declarative aentence. The sabject is the trtuh ; the piedi- 
oate verb ie <• ; the attribute is the dependent ehH»6, The matt eiaboraie and 
manifold apparatut, etc. The connective is that. 
The sabject noon of the dependent clanse is apparattit : the predicate verb is can im- 
pert : the object is nothing. The adjuncts of the sabject noun are tht, etaboratt, 
manif0ld, and ttf inttrvction ; mott is an adjunct of elaborau and manifold ; the 
adjoBAt of the verb Is the adverbial phrara to thepottive and intrt mmd ; tiwpria*^ 
elpal pait ef wfaloh is fnliMf, and Its adjuncts the, and jtomAm and inert: the a* 
^M(fe «( the objeet is the simple adjective phrase, qf mportdncB. 



AKD CONSTBUOTION. 

The crying sin o^ ftll goTemments is, ihtit ihdj meddle injuriomlj witli 

linman affairs, and obstruct the proceflses of natme bj exooMlTe 

legislation. 
One of the most useful effects of aotioii is, thai It rendem repoM agree* 

able. 
The only adyantage irhieh, in the voyage of life, the cantloaa had 

above the negligent, was, that they sunk later, and more suddenly. 
The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress" is, that It is 

• the only work of its kind which possesses a strong human interest. 
The proper end of instruction is, not that the scholar should be able to 

repeat the thoughts of others, but that he should haye the power to 

think correctly for himself. 
The physician's directions were, that the patient should trayel to the 

South, that he should avoid excitement, and that he should ba 

careful in diet 

XII.— Adjective Clauses. 

Example Analyzed. 
" Whoever yields to temptation, debases himself with a debasement 
from which he can never arise.'* " 

AXAI.TBIS.— ThiB is a oomplez dedarative sentence. 
The snbject nominative is he (oomprebended in the doable relative ioAommt); the 

predicate verb ia debcuu ; the object is hinue^. 
The adjunct of the subject nominative is the simple adjective clause, toka pUlda ia 
ten^taiton ; the adjunct of the predicate is the complex phrase, wttA a <MaM> 
mentfrom tolitch he con tUMr arUe, The inincipal part of the phrase is t 
metU, and its adjuncts are a and the simple adjective clause, /rom uMA he < 
rtarise^ 



The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to some vloea 

and follies which we have committed| 
Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms on whieh its 

members shall be admitted. 
There ia no foundation for tl^e popular doctrine, that a state may flourish 
.^ by art^and crimes. 
It is necessary to combat vigilantly that favorite idea of lively Ignerance, 

that study is an enemy to originality. 
Host oi. the troubles whieh we meet with in the world, arise from an 

irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 
Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever withheld from 
the cause in which he had engaged. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
Hay fiit in the center, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughli^ 
Benighted walks under the mid'^j wool 
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Ko floeks that range the tiUa J» iiMb 

To slaughter I condemii ; 
Tauglit by that iK>wer that pitiea me, 

I learn to pify them. 

XIII.— Adverbial ClauMS, 

'BhrAigPT.ie AnALTZKD. 

<*£diioation, when it works upon a noble mind« draws out toTlew 
many latent Tirtues and perfections, which, without its aid, would 
neyer be able to make their appearance." 

AXAi.TSU.~Thia ia ft oomplez dedKattve ■entenca. 
The priadiiid ctanM i»tSaitcaUoH^w*e* U worka mfioma no^ mtmO, dnuM tmt io 

•Imp iMmr kUmU viriuet and perfadUnu ; and tbe deprndant it» WJUck^ w tt hom 

iU oM, uxnUd never be able to make their tmitearmnee. The oonnecdTe Is wkidL 
The lIxBfe is aoompiex member; the Mibjectiaadwailioift; the predloete Terb Is dbiotM ; 

the objects ere vlr<iie« uaAper/eetUme. 
The adjnncts of the vefb are Ike adTerWal ebuiai^ wAeM If werte upon a nebU mUMd, 

outf and the simiile adTerbial i>hnae to vteto : the a^joneta e( the objeota are 

flMiMrand kuetu. 
The aabjeet of the adTvcMal danae la «, the piedleata TVb k iMrftiL TIm a^Jnnete 

of the Terb are teketi, and the adverbial phnsc^ upon a nobie mind. The oon- 

nective Is token. i 

The Bobiect of the dependent danae is toMdl; the predioate irerb Is »9mU be: theatt- 

tribate Is abie. 
The adjnncU of the predioate are the phraee, tpictoiif «t flM, aadfMMr ; tka ailjiiniii 

of the attribute is the simple adrerlual phraae, to fmake tkeir ti^pearamee^ of wUkA 

to make Is the principal part, and iU adjunct the object HBpearwict; modiHed faj 
. their. 

CHien sickness, iniirmitj, or rarerse of fortune, affects us, the sSnceritj 

of friendship is proyed. 
When the Creator had finished his labor on our planet, his last and 

noblest work being man, he oontered on him a partnership in hia 

labors. 
Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison does on the body. 
When Education had proceeded, in this manner, to the part of the 

mountain where the d^liyity began to grow craggy, she resigned 

her charge to two powers of superiw aspect. 
^Hiile I wae musing on this miserable scene, my protector called out to 

me, " Remember, Theodore, and be wise, and let not Habit preyall 

against thee." 
While this thought passed ov^r my mind, I lost sight of the ramotest ikar, . 

and the last glimmering of light was quenohed in utter ^•^^k^*^ 

The agonies of despair every moment increased, m erexy moment 

augmented my distance from the last habiUble worid. , I reflected 

with intolerable anguish, that, when ten thousand thousand yean 
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liad carried me bejond the jreach of all but tlial Power who fiUs-in* 
finitude, I should still look forward iuto au immense abyss of dark- 
ness, through which I should still drive without succor and without 
society, farther and farther still, forever and forerer. 



I XIV..— Explanatory ClauMs. 

Skahplb Analyzed. 

**Whj is it that to man have been given passions which he cannot 
tame, and which sink him below the brute 1 " 



-TUs is B complex interrogattTe sflntenoe. 

TtaeaobieGiftia; tbe pndknte rerb ia tft ; the adjmiot of tha eabjeot !■ the oomplex 
exphuMtoiy cUuue, to man JkiM bun gHfen poMtonM wMc* lu ctmmoi tamfi, and 
tMck •Ml: Mm Moto thB bruU; the oonnectiye is that: the edjimofe o( the piedi- 
cate iB why. 

The sabject noun of the ezpleiutoiy denee la jnmiIm« ; the pfvdioBte ia Aom ftemi 
gio&n. The adjnncta of the aabject ace the almple ad jeedre oUoaea, tokleh he catk- 
not tarns, and tohich Hnt him below the brtUe. [Ea6h to be analyaed aa in previoaa 
ezerdsea.] 

ft was the fate of Dr. Bentlej, that every work, executed or projected 

by him, should be assailed. 
It Is surprising ia what countless swarms the bees have overspread the 

far West, within but a moderate number of years. 
To tell you the 10^ and the tpherefore would take too long ; suffice it to 

say, that they hate us with a deadly hatred. 
Seeing these, I at length comprehended the meaning of those terrible 

words, ** Must we kill them both ? " 
It might be expected, that humanity itself would prevent them from 

breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate. 
It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that when the heart 
is touched and softened by some tranquil happiness or affectionate 
feeling, the memory of the dead comes over it most powerfully and 
irresistibly, 
[nteresting it is to observe how certainly all deep feelings agree in this, 

that they seek for solitude, and are nursed by solitude. • 
Is it because foreigners are in a condition to set our malice at defiance^ 
that we are willing to contract engagements of friendship f 
See f and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
Tis this, though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear. 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
Thai never air nor ocean felt the wind. 
That never passion discomposed theYnind. 
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XV«— Parenthetical Clauses. 

ExAMFiiE Analyzed. 
**The TirtnoQS man; it has been beautifully said, proceeds witliOTii 
constraint in the path of his duty.'' 

▲■ALmB.— This is a oomponnd declarative aenienoe ; comiXMed of the ample dauae, 
ne viriuaus mem proeeeda toUhout congtrtdtU in UU pdth qf kia duty, and the 
rarqntheticai daiue. It kat been beatUifiUiif mid, [Let the papQ analyse each 
clanae as in the preceding exercises.]' 

Ob8. — Sentences of this form may often be analyzed by considering 
the parenthetical clause, the principal one, and the rest of the sentence 
dependent upon it. The mode of analysis, indicated in the example, 
is, however, preferable ; as, although the parenthetical clause is united 
in construction with the other part of the sentence, it is not necessary 
io complete the sense. 

How dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not pleasures, it may 

be said, which attend it ? 
" I leave my second son, Andrew," said the expiring miser, *' my whole 

estate; and desire him to be frugal." 
♦•Go forth," it had been said to Elijah, "and stand upon the mount 

before the Lord." 
" I think, boys," sud the schoolmaster, when the clock struck twelve, 

" that I shall give you an extra half-holiday this afternoon." 
•• You remember my garden, Henry," whispered the old man, anxious 
to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering ujwn the child, ** and 
how pleasant it used to be in the evening-time ? " 
"Therefore," said he, "hath it in all confidence been ordered by the 
Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanors." 

" Oh, no," said the Earth, " thou shalt not lie. 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou fine and delicate child of the sky." 
Ko further seek his merits to disclose, 
9 Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(lliere they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 



Compound Sentences. 

XVI. — Independent Clauses. 

Obs. 1. — ^In analyzing compound sentences, at this stage of the pupil'9 
progress, the leading dau$e should be distinguished from the stibordiflaU 
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iloiiM. It must, however, be understood, that the dependenoe of the 
latter npon the former, is logical, not grammatical^ differuig in this 
respect altogether from the relation of the principal and the dependent 
clause of a complex sentence, which is purely grammatical, since the 
latter is an adjunct, or used as one of the principal parts, in the princi- 
pal clause. 

Obs. 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical or gTam« 
matical dependence. These may be called eo^erdinaU dmteei. 

In the following examples of Boalysis, for the purpose of abbreviatiao, and in order to 
famish the papil with a ready method of clearly representing, in written exsrqiaes, the 
parts of a sentence and their relations, the compound ciauaes or memiber$ are marked 
by capitals ; the Hmple clauses^ by numerals ; and the pkroHs, by small letters. When 
these are all written oat in the order in which they occur, care being takra to nnite in 
tmckets dependent claoses contained in the Mune sentence or member, the charaetar and 
oompoeition of the sentence analyzed will be exhibited. 

Aooording to this mode of representation, a simple sent^ice would, of eonne, have no 
nnmerical or literal designation ; 1 would indicate a ocnnplex sentence with a dmple 
dependent clause : 1, 8, a compound sentence, consisting of two simple clanses, but it 
mdoeed in brackets thus [1, 8], a complex sentence containing two dependent clauses ; 
A, 1, 8, B, S, 4, a compound sentence composed of two compound members ; but A, [t, 
2], B, [8, 4], a compound sentence composed of two oonoilex members, each containing 
two dependent dauses ; A, 1, B, S, a' compound sentence composed of two complex 
memberi^ each containing one dependent clause ;. A, 1, 2, B, 8, a compound sentenpe 
oompoeed of a compound' and a complex member; A, 1, B, 8, 8, a compound sentence 
omtaining a complex and a compound member ; A, B, 1, a complex sentmce containing 
a complex dependent member, which itself contains a comptaac dependent nember ; and 
soon. 

This mode of presenting to the eye the general oonfbrmation of a sentence, iU mem- 
bers, dauses, etc., in their orAer and, partially, their dependence, will be found easy 
after the pteTions praotioe, and cannot faU to be useful. In the forms of analysis given, 
8. stands for the subject noun Or pronoun without its adjuncts; P., for the predicate 
▼erb ; O., for the object : Att., for the attribute ; Ad., for adjuncts. 

It must be borne Jn mind by the pupil that the complete wbfect conststs of the subject 
noun or pronoun and all Its adjuncts ; and the complete predicate^ of the predicate verb 
and all its adjuncts, including the object and attribute ;— -that, in fact, there are but two 
parts, in evei^ sentence, each of iriiioh is sepaiable into one primary part and adjvicts. 

Examples Analtzed. 

1. '* Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he suddenly 
become poor." 

Akaltszs. — Compound imperative sentence, oondstingof 

A. (Leading) Let him that hastent to be rick^ take heed ; 

1 (Subordinate) He suddenly become poor. Connective, Uet. 

A. Oomiriex imperative member. 

B. 2nhou (understood); P. irt ; O. Aim Mot AoaCMM lo ft« HcA lak« A«S(I. (B.) 

B. Complex infinitive member. 

& him : P. take ; O. heed. 
Ad. & that hastena to be rich: (8.) 
% Simple adjective' clansB. 

S. that : P- haetene ; Ad. ^.tobe ricA, (a.) 
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a. Maple AdTertaU phTMB. 

Mm purt, 10 »«; Ad. HeA (iBdinot attribate). 
1« Shnplft olAoaa. 

8. iU; P.bteomt: AtL poor; Ad. P. nkUeniw, 

2. ** Saj not thou, * I will reoompense eril ; ' but wait on tba Lavdt 
and lie sliaU save thee." 

AJlAXtTSB.— Oomponnd imperatiTe eentenoe, oonsiatiiig of t«ro ocHXdinato BMOdMn: 

A. Saw fuft tAou, *' / toia reoompenM mU,"" 

B. Wait on the Lord^ and he ahall eave thee. Can. hui, 

A. Omnplez impermtive member. 

8. thou: P. «ay ; O. Tteitt recomfienae «o<l (1) ; Ad. P. not, 
1. 8im|de declarative clause. 

8. 7; P. torn recompente ; 0. etfU, 

B. Oompomid imperative member. 

S. ITatt on the Lord, 

8. J7« shaU ea»e thee ; amnectiye, OMd, 
%. ffimple imperatire danae. 

& ankov (onderstood) ; P. toatf; Ad. P. oft M« Lord, (a.) 
a. Simple adverbial phnun. 

Prin. part, Lord; Ad. tha, 
e. Simple dedaratlve danfw. 

8. Me : P. ehaU oaoe; O. thee. 

If thine enemj he hongij, give him bread to eat ; if he be thiratj, g^rm 
him water to drink. 

If the mind were left nncnltivated, thongh nothing else shodld find ear 
trance, vice certainly ^would. 

While riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the mind, pnnty 
and virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

If the King were present, Gleon, there would be no need of my answn^ 
ing to what thou hast just proposed. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is esteemed a 
sensible man. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an old, scwdid, blind 
man ; but, upon his following him from place to place, he at last 
found, bj his own confession, that he was Plutus, the god of riches. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty, 
or give me death. 

Let any one resolve always to do right Ti<no, leaving then to do as it can, 
and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, he would never do 
wrong ; but the common «rror is to resolve to act right after break- 
fast, or after dinner, or tu-morrow morning, ornesBttime; but notCy 
fuH now, thii once, we must go on the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely becaoM ws 
forget, that when to-morrow comes, then will be $unD, 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play f 
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Inspiring thought of rapture jet to be f 
The tears of love were hopeless but for theet 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell* 
If that faint murmur be the last f arewell* 
If fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 

XVII.—Misceilaneous Sentences. 

Examples Analyzed. 
1. '*BasseIas could not catch the fugitives, with his utmost efforts ; 
but, resolving to weary by perseverance him whom he could not sur- 
pass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of the mountain stopped his 
**— Johnson, 



▲vAXiTBis.— Gompoand declaratiYe eentence : 

1. Baneku coutd not catch tha fugitive toith kit utmost iffortt ; 

A. Sesolving to wwry coutm. Connective, hut. 

1. Blmple dedurative dauae. 

8. Baateku; P. could catch; O. fugitive. 

Ad. P. not, toith hit utmoet tfforta (a) ; Ad. 0. <A«. 

a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Frin. part, efforts ; Ad. hie and utmost. 
A. Compoond declarative member. 
U, He; V, pressed. 

Ad. 8. resoMng to weary bv perseverance him epeed (b) ; 

Ad. P. on, and till the foot qfthe mountain stopped his course (3). 

b. Complex adjedive phraaei 

Prin. part, rMoto<nir ; Ad. totoeory 4peti((o). 

c ComideK objective phzaae. 

Prin. part, to weary ; Ad. him (obj.) and by perseverance ; Ad. of htrn^ whom 

speedi^), 

8. Simple adjective dante. 

S. He ; P. cotOd surpass ; O. whom ; Ad. P. not and in speed. 
% Simple adverbial danae. 

S.foot ; P. stopped ; O. course. 

Ad. a. the, qfthe mountain ; Ad. P. tiU ; Ad. O. his ; Connective, titt, 

2. '* There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig politi- 
cians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the laws against 
political offenses, but who could not, without incurring the charge of 
inconsistency, declare themselves adverse to relaxation, had conceived a 
hope that they might, by fomenting the dispute about the court'of the 
lord high steward, defer for at least a year the passing of a bill which 
they disliked, and yet could not decently oppose." — Mctcaulay, 

Avaums.— Complex dedaiatlve eentence. 
8. Beaton ; P. is. 

Ad. B. strong^ to suspect oppose ; (a) Ad. P. there, 

a. Complex adjective phrase. 

ffein. part, <o «ii«Mel ; Ad. (object), /Stmte oftle oppose; (A.) Oon. thmi. 
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A. (IwniiluT objed daoM. 

8. BoUiickma ; P. had conceived ; O. hope. 

Ad. 8. Some, able Whiffy and the two o(H)ffdiii«te oUofles, oonneotod by frw^ 

Who thought ofensee (B), Who could tvtaseotfftm (O); Ad. (X 

They might oppoae(py. Oaa. that. 

B. Oomplex adjeotive^danii& 

B. who ; P. thouifht ; 0. /< (to be) dangerous af0MM{l> 

1. Simple object claoae, of the infinitive form. 

8. Jt ; F.tobe (mideretood) ; Ait dangeroua. 

Ad. B. to retax qffeneee (b). 

b. Complex eaqdanatoxy pbraae. 

Prin. part, to relax ; Ad. (primary), at that moment, (c) and lawe ; (Beoond 
axyX the, and againet political affenuM (d). 

e. Simple adverbial phrase. 

d. Simple adjecdve phrase, modifying latM. 

C. Complex adjective daoae. 

8. vaha : P. oouia declare ; O. themeelves (to be) adverae to reJaxatton (2). 

Ad. P. not, toUhout incurring the charge qf inconetstency (e). 
•. Complex adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, incurring ; Ad. (primary), charge ; (secondary), <Ae, and qfineom 
eiUency. 
8. Simple object danse, infinitive form. 

S. themaeloee ; V.tobe (and).; Att. adverae ,< Ad. Att. to relaxation, 

D. Complex adjective clause. 

B,'they ; P. might 4efer ; O. paeaing. 

Ad. P. by fomenting ateward (f ), for at leaat a year (g) ; 

Ad. O. the, and of a biU which oppoae (h). 

f. Complex adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, fomenting ; Ad. (primaxyX ditpute, (secondary), the, and abotat 

atetoard (i;. 

L Complex adjective phr&e. 

Prin. part, court ; Ad. the, and of the lord high ateward (k). 
k. Simple adjective phrase. 

g. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, year ; Ad. a. At least, independent phrase. 
h. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, bid; Ad. a, and which oppoae (3). 

t. Simple adjective danse, with a compound predicate. 

S. they ; P. (compoundX disliked, and coiUd oppoae ; Com. and ; O, 

Ad. P. (second), not and decently. 

8. What wonder, when 

Millions of fierce encountering Angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of ail their regions ? How much more of pow'r 
Army 'gainst army numberless, to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat; 
Had not th' Eternal King omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Heav'n high oyer-mled 
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And Ihnited tlieir might ; though nmnberM tnieh 

As each divided legion might hare seem'd 

A num'roos host, in strength each armed hand 

A legion, led in fight, yet leader seem'd 

Each warrior single as in chief, expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the vw9j 

Of battle, open when, and when to close 

The ridges of grim war. — Paradise Loit, VL, 219. 

AsAXiTSis. — ^The first period which tfflminates at r^ons, is a oompooaA iatetrogatlye 
aentenoe. 

1. What wonder (should thsre be) f A. Wkmt regions; Oon, toA^n (naed 

as a conjunction). 
1. Simple interrogatiye danse. 
▲. Gomponnd declarative member. 

2. When mOlionM eMe ; 8. The lemt r^ffUtne; Con. tohom. 

The aeocmd period, comprising the remainder of the passage, is a compomd exclama- 
tory sentence. 

1. Soto seat ; A. Mad grim war ; Con. (^(understood). 

1. Simple ezdamatory clanse. 

8. army: P. would have wielded (anden>tapd) ; O. power. 
Ad. S. numberlena^ and warring against (numberleM) army; Ad. O. to raise 
dreadful combustion, and disturb, though not deetroy thetr happy natiee 
•eat. 
JL Componnd member. 

i.Had might; 6. Though loar; Com. though^ 

9. Sfanple clanse, with a compomid predicate. 

B. Componnd declarative member. 

8. (TTiey tcere) numbered such; 

C. Each divided legion war; Con. as (for <Aal)i 

8. Simple declarative clanse. 

C. Oompoand declarative member. 

4. Each divided legion host; 

5. In strength legion ; 

D. Led in fight u)ar. No connective. 

4,6. Simple declarative clauses. 

D. Gomponnd declarative member. 

0. Each single warrior seemed as a leader in <Mef, expert war; 

7. {Be was) led in fight. Connectives (corresponsiye), though and yet» 
& Simple decUustive member. 

8. Warrior ; P. seemed ; Att leader (connected to the subject by as). 

Ad. S. each^ single ; Ad. Att a, in chi^^ and expert ; Ad. of eaqtert. When So 

advance war (a). 

a. Oompoand adverbial phrase. 

b. When to advance ; c. when to stand ; d. when to turn the eway nf battle ; 
e. when to open and when to dose the ridges of grim war. 

Let the pupa be required to analyze and parse eraUy^ aeearding to the 
PnmSf the sentenees in the foUoteing paragraphs^ or to prepare a 
written analysis of each, according to the method^ indicated in the 
ahave examples, 

1. Let the ambitions, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, reflect, 
that, if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and flatterers to 
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ezonae them while they nlgiiy there Is the oonaeieiioe of hvammMf 
afterward to judge them, and pity to detest them. — LamarUne. 

2. Some, in th^ dieoouree, desire rather oommeBdation of wU^ In 
heing able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in discerning what 
is true ; as if it were a praise to know what might be said, and not what 
should be thought. — Bacon. 

8. If all the means of education which are scattered orer the worid 
«nd if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient and modem times 
were to be collected together, and made to bring their combined efforti 
to bear upon an individual, all they could do would be to afford th« 
opportunity of improvement. — Degerando. 

4. Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who sport on 
earth in the night-season, and melt away in the first beams of the sun, 
which lights grim Care and stem Reality in their daily pilgrimage 
through the world- — Dickens, 

6. Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason why the 
word of the lie should be Ihch a disgr&ce and such an odious ehatge. 
Saith he, ''If it be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as much 
to say, as that he is brave toward God, and a coward toward men." 
Sacan. 

6. Dear sensibility I source inezhausted of all that is precious in our 
joys, or costly in our sorrows, thou chainest thy martyr down upon his 
bed of straw, and 'tis thou who lift*st him up to heaven I Eternal 
fountain of our feeling t 'tis here I trace thee, and this is thy ^* diwinit^ 
which gtirs within me; *' not that, in some sad and sickening momentB, 
** my totd shrinke back upon herself^ and etarUee <U destrtuUon ! '* (mere 
pomp of words I) but that I feel some generous cares beyond myself. All 
comes from thee, great— great Sensorium of the world 1 which vibrates, 
if a hair of our heads but falls to the ground, in the remotest desert of 
thy creation. — Sterne, 

7. On the fourth day of creation, when the sun, after a glorious hot 
solitary course, went down in the evening, and darkness began to gather 
over the face of the uninhabited globe, already arrayed in the exuber- 
ance of vegetation, and prei>ared by the diversity of land and water, for 
the abode of uncreated animals and man,— a star, single and beautiful, 
stepped forth into the firmament. Trembling with wonder and delight 
in newfound existence, she looked abroad, and beheld nothing, in 
hearen or on earth, resembling herself. But she was not long alone ; 
now one, then another, here a third, there a fourth resplendent eomr 
panion had joined her, till, light after light stealing though the gloom, 
in the lapse of an hour, the whole hemisphere was brilliantly hsfipangled 
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8. To le«tt A, B, G, is felt to bo extremely irksoiiie \>j the bdasai, 
who caimot oomprehend what H is f<»r. The boy, forced to lohool, oons 
orer to doll lesson beeaoae he must, but feels no amusement or satis- 
£Mlfcra in it. The labor he is obliged to undergo is not small ; the jpn^ 
Titions of pleasure and activity, he regrets still more ; and all for what ? 
To learn what he does not like ; to force into his mind words to which 
taa attaches no ideas, or ideas which appear to him to be of no yalue ; 
[because] he caiinot put them to any proper use. Touth is not aware, 
that not for present use is all this designed. The dull, laborious, but 
necessary routine, like plowing ayd sowing the land, is in hopes of reap- 
ing abundance, at some not very distant season. Education is not the 
end, but only the means. — Taylor, 

9. The voice of the world had whispered to Columbus that the world 
Is one ; and ss he went forth toward the west, ploughing a wave which 
no European keel had entered, it was his high purpose not merely to 
open new paths to islands or to continents, but to bring together the 
ends of the earth, and join all nations in commerce and spiritual life. 
— Bancroft. 

10. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if the greater part of 
the existence here allotted us, were little more than an apprenticeship 
to the business of living ; and that, if ever we come to understand our 
authentic position and relations in the world, and how our time and 
talents might have been wisely and most effectually employed, it is at a 
stage of lif^, when the journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an op- 
pCHtmiity is left us to turn what we have been learning to account. 
—it Ohamberg, 

11. We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves or 
others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for having impressions 
made ni>on us which we consider as being altogether out of our power : 
but only for what we do, or would have done had it been in our power ; 
or for what we leave undone which we might have done, or would have 
left undone thoqgh we oonld hav'e done it ^Bp, BuUer. 

12. Besisting or not, however, we are doomed to suffer a bitter pang 
as often as the irrecoverable flight of our time is brought home with 
keenness to our hearts. The spectacle of a lady floating over the sea in 
a boat, and waking suddenly from sleep to find her magnificent ropes of 
pearl necklace, by some accident detached at one end from its fasten- 
ings, the loose string hanging down into the water, and pearl after -petal 
slipping off forever into the abyss, brings before us the sadness of the 
cue, — De Qtdneeff. 

18. Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths, so wonderful and 
«> indisputable, let me ask, whether, among all the spectacles which 
tfarth presents, and which angels might look down upon with an ecstasy 
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too deep for ntteranbe, is there one ttArer and more enraptiorlng to flie 
light than that of a young man, jnst fresh from the Creator's hands, and 
with the nnspent energies of the coming eternity wrapped np in his 
hoflom, smrejing and recocting, in the solitude of his cloeet, or in the 
darknesiB of midnight, the mighty gifts with which he has heen endowed, 
and the magnificent career of nsefalness and of hlessedness, which has 
heen opened hefore him ; and resolving, with one all-concentrating and 
idl-hallowing vow, that he will live, true to the nohlest capacities of his 
heing, and in obedience to the highest law of his nature t — Horace Mann, 

14. Could every man apply himself to [the] employments which are 
most suited to his capabilities, and, in his appointed calling, work only 
with a view to serviceable, sincere, and ennobling results, the measure 
of his achievements might still, perchance, fall short of his original 
aspirations ; but, being commensurate with his x)owers, and conformable 
to the eternal laws, it could not fail to yield him that assurance of 
security and contentment which, by necessity, proceeds from all faith- 
fulness of action. — Ghamben. 

15. Where American liberty raised its first voice, and where its yoath 
was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the strength of its 
manhood, and full of its original spirit. If discord and disunion shall 
wound it ; if party strife and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it ; 
if folly and madness, if uneasiness under salutary restraint, shall suc- 
ceed to separate it from that Union, by which alone its existence is made 
sure, it will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which its 
infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm with whatever of 
vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gathered around it ; and 
it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proudest monuments of its 
glory, and on the very spot of its origin. — Webster. 

16. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall tak» 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slare at night, 

Sooiorged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.— -B^Ofit 

17. Of chance or change, O let not man complain. 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 

For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Bears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
AU feel th* assaults of Fortune's fickle gale ; 
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Art, «mpire, Barfth ifaelf , to oluuige «e doon'd ; 
Earthquakes haye raiaed to heaven the h«mble rt^ 
And gulfs the mountain's mightj mass entomb'd ; 
And where th' AtlantiG rolls, wide oontinenia ha>Te bloMft'd. 



18. The One remains, the manj ohimge and ] 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows tf ; 
LiCe, like a dome of manj-eolcNred glaas, 

Stains the iTbite radiance of etemitj. 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — ^Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek t 

Follow where all is fled I — ^Rome's azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, — words are weak 

The glorj they tr^insfuse, with fitting truth to speak.— ^MlQk 

19. The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er» 

To gather in his fragrant winter store, 
Humming in oaim content his quiet songt 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast, 

The lily's dainty cup, the violet's lips ; 

But from all rank and noisome weeds he alps 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if we 

Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 

In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity. 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear, 
Hived in our hearts, it turns to nectar there. — A, O. Z ^ f Ht k, 

90. And Ardennes waves above them her green leavest 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grievesy 

Over the unretuming brave, — alas I 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and low.—- 2%iWl^ 

91. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits knoir | 
Or who could sufifer being here belbw ? 

Tbrfamb thy riot dooms to bleed Uydmft 
U 
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Had he th j TO Mo n , wmild he ddp and plaj f 
Pleaa'd to the last, he cropa the flowery food. 
And lioks the hand jxuA raia'd to died hia Uood 
Dh bUndneeB to the future 1 kindly given 
' Hiat each may fill the oirole mark'd bj Heayen, 
Who seea with equal eye, aa God of aU* 
A hero peilflh, or » aparrow fall, 
Atoma or systema into ruin hurled. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.— Ape 

S8. As thua the snows arise ; and, foul and fierce^ 
All Winter drives along the darkened air; 
In his own loose-revolying fields, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 
Rush on hia nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attompt — Thatmtm, 

tS. O treacherous conscience t while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lulPd with syren song ; 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slackened rein, 
And give us up to license, unrecall'd, 
TTnmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand. 
The sly informer minutes every fault, 
And her dread diary with horror fill& 
Not the gross act alone employs her pen : 
She reconnoiters fancy's airy band, 
A watohful foe I the formidable spy. 
Listening, o'erhears the whispers of our oamp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores. 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. — Tounff, 

M. Look, as I blow this feather from my f aoe» 
And as the air blows it to me again. 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blowsi 
Ck>mmanded always by the greater gust ; 
Snoh is the lightneas ol you oomaum men. Skakipmlm' 
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' W. Kature nevvr dftd tMtrkj 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis hef prfTllege 
nuroagh all th^ jean of this oxu life, to leitd 
From joj to joj ; for she can so infonn 
The mind that is within ns, so impress 
WUh quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongnei^ 
BJMdi judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e'et preTsil against vs, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. — W<n^d9Worth. 

26. O, Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return^ 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life ; 
But more refined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending. 
Each in their sev'ral active spheres assigned. 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. — MUUm, 

Exercise XVIII. 

HBRTENCES OF FECULIAB OR XBREOULAB GONSTBUCTION. 

Ths emunpteg hers given^ noUh the mbjoined references and annetaUffne^ 
are designed to tUasPrate, and exercise the pupH In, the varunis 
Observations, ExeepUons, and Notes under the Sections upon Ana^ 
siSf and the BtUes of Syntax, TJie Praxis is the same as in the 
p reee d inff S^fniaetioal Exercises, 

L— Pbobb, 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero— the wise, the good, or the 
great man — ^very often lies hid and concealed in a plebeian, which " a 
proper education might have disinterred and brought to light — Addison, 

Knowest thou not tiiis of old, since man was placed upon the earth, 
that the triumphing of the wicked is shoH^ and the jof <Kf th» hypocrite 
ktU^ for a mxaoient^^ob zz., 4, & 

** I i^— ^-^—i ^— III I ■ 1^— — — I II III I tt^^tmmm^ammm 

•Hotoy.,Ba]»ZIT. 
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W]i«refore jen««&«mi]8tbemibj9ct, noi ttdly te wnfli, M atotfor 
tOMcienei^* take.— iSoM. ziii, 5. 

For now I see thr^mgh » glaas darklj; but then^/iM <• /oo^ .* now 
I know in part ; bat then ihall I know even as also I am kmrnm, — 1 
Car. jdii., 12. 

Te have heard that it hath been aaidi * * An ^/or an tffe^ tmd a tooth 
for a tooth.»'—Ma$L ▼., 87. 

Every man should let his manreerrant, and every man hie maid- 
servant, being a Hebrew er an Hebrewess^ go free ; that none should 
serve himself of them, to wit^* of a Jew his brother.—/^, zzjdv., 9. 

The beautiful forest in whioh we were encamped, abounded in bee- 
trees ; that w to jay,^ trees in the decayed trunks of which, wild Jn^ea 
had established their hives.— 7m/)^. 

And this is the record of John, when the Jewslsent priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem to ask Am,' ** Who art thou ? " And he confessed, and 
denied not, but confessed, "I am not the Christ" And they asked 
him, <*What then ? Art thou EUas?" and he saith, "I am not" 
*' Art thou that prophet? ''and he answered, "JSTo."!'— Jc^mi, 19. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given of > n 
task, not as an amusement — OotdtmUh, 

Time we ought to consider 4U^ a sacred trust oommitted to us ly CM, 
of whioh we are now the depositories, and [of which] we are (^ rmdor 
an aeeount at ths kut *" — Blair. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably aeoessary as thtm* imposed 
upon us by UM.—Ooldtmitk. 

To teach men to be orators, Is little less than to teach them to be 
poot$.*^Id. 

hy^pgioBUiia^d that kU banker aik$ a ddt€ffort^pomidi,* andtkflfc 
a distressed aoquainianoe petitions Ibr the same sum. He gives it, 
without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands as a favor what the 
former requires as a debt — Id. 

The laws of Eastern hospitality allowed them to entnv and the^mastev 



• Impononal Terls med hen as an adTerli, aqnlTBlent to neoetmrOifm 
«Oba.B,BiitoXVnL 

• Adv«KMalphraM,l(liomcrtfc; oriadepeDdratphiM^ BeepagaUT. 
f BzpUaatocy olanaa, predioate bdng nndentood. Oba. 4, Bote IXIV. 
■AniiiflnltiTe,eqiiiTaleDttofuimeJbr. Oba. 8, DaCecdTe Vertii^ piWB 101 

fc A daoaa tmA as > oopfuaotkp, iwnnanting appanmnaal Unu^ 

iOlia.l,BTi1aXIZ. 

kBxoopdoB 1, Bala IIL 

iOI)a.8,Bii]aXZT. 

■InflnltlTa ptaxaaa, naad as an adjaott^ atliBiii li L 

• Babiaot of ar« nadcntood. Obs. 4, Eala ZXT, 
•OaaaaadiiaMtaftliapndkataTic»#M4 Obk «, Bala jaZ» 
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iralMMBed them, fi%tf p a num Uberal and wMlth/. H« ww ddllM 
enoQglL in appeanuiees toon to diae^n^ {ha* tbey were bo cammoii 
guesta, and spread Ids table with magnifioenoe. —I>r. Johtutm. 

The year before, be bad so used the matter, that, idkat' bj foroe, 
what bj policj, he bad taken from the Chrifltiana above thb:^ amall 
eaaUea.— J3Mtf«i. 

We exhorted them to trtut Aft Ood,* and to love om am othtrJ-^ 
/. CampbdL 

With all dae respect for the calcnlationa of men of soienoe, I cannot 
but remember'' that when moat confident, thej have sometimea erred. 

I conld not do a better thing than to oommend'' this habit to mj 
brethren as one closel j connected with their own personal pietj, and 
their naefulness in the world.— il. Bame». 

It is a good practical rule to keep one's reading well proporthned'' in 
the two great divisiona, j^roae and poetry. — S. Beid, 

For a prinoe to. be reduced b^ tiSUauiy to mif dktreetfid eiremimtaneee;^ 
is calamity enough. — QaOmtit, 

Who knows but^ that Qod, who made the world, may canae that giant 
Despair may die ^—Bunyan, 

What can be more strange than, that an ounce weight should balance 
hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars of thin iron ? ■ 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, the 
dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to er^oy^ ours to preeerve^ 
ours to transmit,*— Webeter, 

The knowledge of why they eo exist,^ must be the last act of favm 
which time and toil will bestow. — Rush, 

To do what is right, with unperverted faculties, is ten times « easier 
than to undo what is wrong. — Porter, 

f An adjaotlTe followed by loimdantood. OImw 4» Bal* 2X. 

«Ttae inJInitive with Itaolijwt dtouae modiAM emmffh, Ote. 9, Bole XZL Sabdivl- 

fliOD, 4. 

'Ollt.l8,lEliteZIV. 

• OtM. % Bola XIX. 
*OI».%Rale Vn. 

• JSMianfter, an iiiflidtiT«iiaed utile object of the pnpoiidoaftiA Obn S. Bale XXI. 
Can is waMXHaxj to da, ailMiaonil. 

▼ 3b oommmd, with its adjonctR, is Bubjeot to A verb nadentood. Oba.< Bale XXV. 

vlndixeotAttnbote. OtaiL «, Bole XIIL 

>Sab)eoC phnee, conteiniiig im infinitiTe ol^eot otainM, naod m the objeot eC/er 
(Bze. 9; Bale T.X The etniotare is anomaloaa, eqalTalest to^ Thai a pdnoe ■hoald bs 
iediioed,et& 

J MM is hefe a pnpoeitioii, goreniing the foUowinc sabstantiTe olaon. 

■ The oiaose introduced by <»al is the sobject of H, nmliairaoil Oba. 4, Bala XUL 

•Obs.9^JMeJaa. 

k Ohuise naod as the object of the preposition of, 

• A pMSKMltional phrais» ly being mdecstood. 
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And he eYuatgBd them that ikef sktnOitdlfw man;* hvt ike* me^ 
eluag«d them, ao mnoh, the* more a greai 4etU* the/ pubUslied it-* 
Mark viL, 36. 

For in that he himedf hath euffieiredhein^ tempteO^n he is able to eao- 
cor them that are Umf^ed.-^Hehrewe ad., 18. 

It is not to inflate national vanitj, nor to swell a light and empty 
feeling of self-impoptaaiee ; h«t it is, thai tee ma^ judge JutUg of eur 
iituation and of our duties^^ that I eameeUy urge this eontideration of 
eur position and our character among the nations of the earth, * — Webster. 

I had rather beliere all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is vfithout a mind,^^^ 
Bacon. 

^ DL— POETBY. 

See the sole bliss Heaven conld on all bestow, 

Which who butfsetSf* can taste, bnt thinks, can know; 

Yet, poor with fortune, and with learmng blind. 

The bad must miss, the good, untaught will ilnd.-^i%f»«L 

Shame to mankind I Philander had his foes ; 

He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 

But he, nor Ifeel^ more. — Young, 

So reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 

Illuminates :— thy lamp, mysterious Word! 

Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 

With intellect bemaz^d in endless doubt. 

But runs the road'' of wisdom. — Cowper, 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe^^ and he t 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id, 

The Uess^d to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a ' thousavid years ago,^—Pope. 

• Doable object, man and the foUowing daiiM. Obe. S, Bole ZIX. 

• Bxo. 1, Bale I. 

' Dttti governed by Sv* undenstood. 

• Being templed may relate to A« or be governed by in, iisrtmlmiii 
k Attribate olanae, oommenolng with that, 

• Bzplanatory dauae, adjanct of U. 

>i Ob|eot Qhmae, beMme being nnderatood. 
^ Btaivleat to he who <w|y /#la 
»Obe.S,Bu]eXVIL 

• Obe. fi, Bole XIX. 

« Cnaoae wed aa an adjiiaotor MMt0M. 

• BUeeed to-da^ is ased as a noan, eqaivatont to The man wke it NHiMi 

• Obe. 8» Bale I. 
•Independent phxaar. ago being need for ooone^ 0<mm, or 
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Full manp a gem ^ of purest raj serene 

Tfao dark imf athom'd oaves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower i» bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Oraf^» 
Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; * 
Hope ** springs ezuMftng on triumphant wing," 

nn thus they all shall meet in future day&— AirfM, 
He eant flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth ; 
An ^ they will hear it, so ; if not, he's plain. —iSMbpaoril 
What / ^ canst thou not forbear me half an houtf ^ 
Then get thee gmuy^ and dig my grave thysell — Id, 
11 still she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 
'TIS i0or£^o thy vanish'd diadem.— i^on^ 
He calls for Famine, and the meager flend 
Blows mildew /r«»» between hu ehriveTd %t»r 
And taints the golden ear. — Cawper, 

Here he had need 
AU circumspection ; and we now, no less, 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on vihom « we send. 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies.— JfiStm. 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave» 
Is but the ' more a fool, the more a knave. — i%|M* 
O God t methinks * it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain I 
To At upon a hill, as I do now. 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run. — ShaktpeaireL 
Poor guiltless 1 1 and can I choose hut rnnUe^^ 
When erery coxcomb knows me by my style. — Pope, 

k Obc «, Vote n.. Bote H. 
iBM.l,BriteX 

kOlMwS,BiileI. 
1 OlM. 14, Bole ZTf. 
■ OlM. 8, Bole ZX. 

• iBdIncfcattrUmta. OIm. C, Bate XDI. 
•OlM. ft, Bale ZZ. 
»OlM.^Batoy. 

« Wkam cqniTalmt to kirn tokom. 
'Bzal,BideI. 

• I>«laotiv« Yerbt, Ota. t IMge 108. 

• lBfiBmT«,obJMttoprepMltion5W. Ota. S, Bala ZZL 
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Mi^ miMnble I wUoli waj sh^ll I flj 

Inflnite wrath, tnd infinite despair i-^MiUm, 

Ajf bot to dU,^ md go we know not whef9 ; 

TV) /m in cold obBtmction and to rot; 

This sensible wann motion to become 

A kneaded clod ;— *tis too horrible. — Shakspear^, 

Hj Bonl, tnm from them — turn we^ i0 sarvej 

Where roughest olimes a nobler raoe display. — Qoi^ kmi tk. 

Cursed ^tf/"" that did so I AUthe«^nrM 

Of Byooraz, toads, beetles, bats, Uffht^ on you t — Skatapeare, 

Then thns mj guide, in accent higher raised 

Than I before had heard him : '* Capanens I 

Thou art more punished, in that Me thy pride 

JJvee yet unqueneh^d y ; no torment, save thy ragOi 

Were ■ to thy fury pain proportioned fulL "—Caiy** DaiiU, 

Tet a few daye^" and thee, 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold groundt 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tearSi 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. — Bryant. 



Questions for Sevisw. 

L >— Dbfimitions. 
Of what doM Syntax treat ?— deriyation of the word f 

What is the relation of words ? -the agreement of words ?-«thB government 
of words ?— the arrangement of words ? 

n.— BULML 

What is the design of the roles of syntax ? 
How are they classified f 

Whtkt are the rules of Relation ?— of Agreement ?— of Qoremment ? 
What rule relates to the form of the Infinitiye Mood ?— tQ the mo o< the Sab^ 
jnnctive Mood V — ^the Independent Case ? — ConjnnotiQas ?^-InlsKjeDtMns ! 
What is the object of Analysis and Synthesis ? 

• Bzo., Bale ZZIY., sad Obs. «, Bnle ZZVI. 
T infiaitive independent Obs. 8, Knle XXL 

V Imperative mood used in the lint peiwm. Obs., page 8B. 

• ImperstiTe, tbhrd penon, plnnd. 

J Oisnse Qoed m tbe object of a prepoddtion. Obs., page 11& 
■ BabjnnotlTe mood used for the potentlBl. 

• Ind sp wi de nt phrue, Oavt being abwdute with Mn^ «r poeeHtg. 
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Whai U ihe rule IB regard to ihe relatioii of ArtielM ? 

What an tlie exoepiion^l— tbe otMerratioiia f— ibe aiibovdtaiato ndttf 

Wliat ia the role in regard to the relation of Adjeofcivea? 

What are the exceptions t— the obserrationB ?— the aubordinate rolea f 

Wliat ia the role in regard to the relation of Adverba ? 

What are the ezoeptioiis ?-— the observations ?— the subordinate mlea t 

Whmt is the rnk in regard to the relation of Participles ? 

What are the exceptions ?— the obserrations ?— the subordinate mlea ? 

What is the mle in regard to the relation of Prepositions ? 

What aie the exceptions f— the obserrations?— the subordinate roles f 

IV, — Agbsbmsnt. 

What ia the mle for the KomtiiatiTe Case ? 

What anB the ohservations ? — the subordinate znles f 

What is the role for Apposition ? 

What are the obseryations ? 

What is the rule in regard to the aggeemant of a Tetb and subject ? 

What are the obseryations ? — subordinate rules ? 

What ia the rale for the verb, when the nominatiye is a GoUeotiya noun ? 

What is the observation on this rule f 

What is the role for the verb when it has two or more nominatives ( 

by and f 
What are the exoeptflms ?— the observations ?— the subordinate rules ? 
What ia the mle for the verb, when it has two or moce singnlsr nominativea 

connected by or or nor 9 
What are the observations ?— the subordinate rules ? 
What is the role for the agreement of verba, when they aie oonneoted by a 

oonjnnction ? 
What exception is there ? — observation ? — what are the subordinate mlea f 
What is the rule for the agreement of subject and attribute ? 
What are the observations ? — ^the subordinate rules ? 

What is the rule in regard to the agreement of a pronoun and its anteoedant ? 
What are the exceptions ?— the observations ?— the subordinate ralas ? 
What ia the rule for the collective anteoedent ? 
What ia the rule iiox antecedents connected by and f 
What are the observationa ? 

V. — GoYraNMSST. 
To what has Government respect ? 

What parte of speech may be governing words ? 
What ia the mle for the government of the possessiva oaaa t 
What are the observations ? — the subordinate rulea t 
Wliat is the rule for the object of a verb ? 
What are the observations ?— the subordinate rulsa ? 
What is the rule for ths object of a prepositioa f 
What are the observations f 
11* 
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Wha k ilM ml* te IIm fowBMiil «< IIm liABillwf 
What an tlie olHMmitlQiii ? 

YL— MXBOSLLAIISOVB BlJlM. 

What Li th« nile for tha amiMion of to beforo tlia infinittfitf 

What aare ihe obaervatioiis? 

Wha* ia U&a rnla foe iha nae of the SabjnnotiTe Mood t 

What three pointa aie invdlTed in thia mla ? 

When only ia the MibjnnotiYe mood reqniied ? 

How U thia iUaatrated ? 

What ia the rule for the Independent Gaae t 

Under what foor oircumatanoea ia a noun or a pronoan independmlt JXtam 

trateeaoh. 
What other obaerrations on thia rule f 
What ia the rule for Con jnnctiona ? 

What exoeptions are there ?— what obaerrationa ?— anbordlaato xnlaa f 
What ia the role for Xntecjectiona ?— what obaervationa ? 

VH—ABsaxoninn. 

Why ia Airangement particnlarly important in Kngliah f 

What ia the plaoe of the sabjeot noun or pronoon ?— the ob}eot or attribute f 

What principle or law controU the invecsion of thia order f 

What iUnitrationa are given f 

What are the applioationB of thia law to the adjeotiTe f 

What rule ia given in regard to the relative ? 

What ia thernle for adverbs and adverbial ezpreatioaAf 

How doea it apply to other adjonota ? 

What G«BeEal Rule ia given for oonatractknt 



PART IV. 



PBOSOJDT. 

Prosody treats of punctaation, ntteranoe, figmw^ and 
Tersification. 

I^PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing oompoeitioii, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks : the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [.], the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [?], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclama- 
tion f ! ], the Brackets [ ], and Curves, or Marks of Par- 
enthesis ( )• 

Obs.— The panses that are made in the natural flew of speech, have, 
in realitj, no definite and inyariable xuroportions. Children are often 
told to pause at a comma while they might count one ; at a semicolon, 
one^ ttoo ; at a colon, one^ twOy three ; at a period, a»«, two, (hree^ four. 
This may be of some use, as teaching them to observe their stops that 
thej maj catch the sense ; but the standard itself is variable, and so are 
the times whieh good sense gives to the points. As a final stop, the 
period is immeasurable. The following general direction is as good as 
any thai oan be given : — 

The eomma denotes the shortest pause; the seml- 
COldniy a pause double that of the comma ; the colotlf 
a pause double that of the semicolon ; and the periods 
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or full tttopf a panse double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks vary aooording to the 
structure of the sentence, and their place in it Thej may 
be equal to any of the foregoing. 

The Comma. 

The oomma is used to separate those parts of a sen^ 
tenoe, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to bo 
only one degree removed from that close connection which 
adxnita bo point 

Rdub L — Sdoub Skntenobb. 

A simple sentence does not, in genera^ admit the oomma ; 
BB, " The weakest reisoners are the most poaitite.* 

JlkBoeption. — When the nominatiye in a long simple sentence Is ao 
companied bj inseparable adjuncts, a oomma should be placed before 
the verb ; as, ** The assemblage of these vast bodies, is divided into 
different s^tema." 

Rule IL — Sihflb Members, 

/^The simple members of a compound sentence, wbetber sue- 
cesaiYe or inyolved, elliptieal or complete, are generally 
divided by the oomma ; as, 

1. "He speaks eloquiently, and he acts wisely.** 

2. "The man, when he saw this, departed.''tv 
8. "It may, and it often does happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end,* 
6. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

JSkcceptian 1. — ^When a relative immediately follows its antecedent, 
and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not be introduced 
before it ; as, " The things wMek are seen, are temporal ; but the things 
iohieh are not eeen, are eternal." — 2 Ccr, iv., 18. 

£!99eplion 3.— -When the simple members are shorty aaA ^ietel/ o«n- 
nected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the oonun* is 
generally omitted; as, "Infamy is worse tJian death."— " Iiot blm teU 
me tohsmer the number of the stars be even or odd." 
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Bdui HL — Maarn rsiai Two Wobd& 

V^Vhen more than two words or terms are oonneeted in the 
same eonslr u ction, by oonjimctions expressed or imderstood, 
the comma should be ixsserted after e^erj one of them but 
tlie last; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the 
oomma should follow the last also ; as, 

1. ''Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beanty, virtue, tAith, and love, and mdody.* 
SL "Ab! what avails *♦*♦*♦ 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wringt* 

3. "Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rou^ remorseless.** 

4. "She pktifl^ provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Obb.— Two or more words are in the same emMlmuliim^ when tfitf 
aare aeenmoii dependenoe on aoine other term. 



Bou IV.— Qmut Two Words. 
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When only two words or terms are connected by aconjunc- 
tion, they should not be separated by the conmia ; as» '' De- 
spair and anguish fled the struggling souL" — Goldsmith. 

Exception 1.— When the two words connected hare several adjuncts, or 
when one of them has an adjonct that relaites not to hoth, the comma is 
inserted ; as, '* Honesty in his dealings, and attention to his business, 
I»ooared him both esteem and wealth.^ — '* Who is applied to persons, 
or things personified." 

EaooepUoH 2.— When the two words oonnected are emphaticallj dis- 
tinguished, the oomma is inserted ; as, 

«« liberal, not lavish, is kind Natnre's hand."— AoOml 
" TIs obtain he could write, and cipher Xoo.'^'^Oofidmiih. 
MautpUim 8.— When there is merelj an altematiye of words, the 
«omma is inserted ; as, " We saw a large opening, or inlet" 

JbpcepHon 4. — ^When the conjunction is understood, the oomma ia in* 
serted; a% 

«• She thought the ide that gare her Irfrth, 
Me swMtasti wikUsk land en •arth.'^-J^lli 
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BXJIM y.— ^WOBDS IN Plttfl. 

, Wben flueoessLYe words are joined in pairs by coxgonciieiifli 
ihajalKmld be separated in pairs bj the comma; as, '< Interest 
and ambition, honcnr and shame, friendship and enmity, 
gxatitode and revenge, are the prime moaners in public trans- 
actions.'' 

BinuB TL — WoBPs put AbsoziDte. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their ad- 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, "The prince, his father 
being dead, succeeded." — " This done, we parted." — "Zdccheus, 
make haste and come down.** — *'Hi8 prcetorship in Sicily, what 
did it produce ? " — Cicero. 

RuuB Vn. — ^WoBDs m Ajppoecncm. 
Words put in apposition (espeoiallj if they have adjunds), 
•re generally set off by the comma ; aa^ " He that now oaJla 
upon thee, is Theodore, the hermii of Teneriffe** — JijikiM&n. 

Bxeeptian 1. — When seyeral words, in their common order, are naed 
M one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; as, " Samuel John- 
son." — ** Publius Gayius Cosanus." 

JBhxeption 2. — When a common and a proper name are closely united, 
the comma is not inserted; as, *'The brook Kidron." — "The river 
Don."— "The empress Catharine.**—" Paul the apostle." 

Exe^tum 8. — When a pronoun is added to another word merely for 
emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted ; as, "Ye men of 
Athens." — "I myself." — " Thou flaming minister."—" You princes." 

JBhxeption 4. — When a name acquired bj some action or relation, is 
put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, the comma is not 
inserted ; as, "I made the grtmnd my bed,^^ — " To make him king.** — 
" Whom they revered as Ood.**^** With modeatg thy gvide^'—Piope. 

Rule Ym. — AnjEonvEs. 
Adjectives, when something depends on iliem, or when 
they have the import of a dependent clause, should, with 
their adjuncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 

1. " Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent o'er the phmUive dreamt 

They fnawe the first foondaticm of their dones.''— 2%om. 
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2. r^^-'^.TTpspringBihelark, 

ShriUrvaufd and loud, the messenger of mom." — loL 

' MMi^tUnK^fhsBtL an a^edttve immedlfltolj follavg Hb MMut nd 
i» Ukea Im a teetrk^YB mam^ the oomioft should not be wed hffove 
it; Ml 

*' On the coast oMTufnm €TUra7ice.*^--MiUan, 

BcTLE IX. — Tisrrz Yebss. 
Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generallj 
required; as, ^'Frorn law arises securitj; from security^ 
cnriosily ; from curiosily, knowledge." — Murray. 

BoiiE X. — iNJrmiTlVES , 

The infinitiYe mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
most be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma ; as, " His delight was, to as^iit the distressed.'* — ** To 
oondude, I was reduced to beggary." 
''The Governor of all — ^has interposed. 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
09i6 injurious trampler upon nature's law.** — Oonoper. 

Bulb XL — ^Pabxicifubb. 
Pterliciples, when something depends on them, when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate 
feo something understood, should, with their adjuncts^ be set 
dFbgr the comma; as, 

1. ** Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 

Ling'ring and listening, wandered down the vale." — Beattie. 

2. ** United, we stand ; divided, we fall." 

8. '* Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance." 

iRMtfptfJMk—When a participle immediately followa its noim, «nd ia 
taken In a restrictiye sense, the comma should not he nsed hef ore it ; 

**i. man renowvfdfor repartee 
Will seldom scrapie to make free 
WHh fritndtfi^^i taeirt feelhii.»-*aN9Miv 
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AdT6rbB» when they break the connection of a simple sen- 
lenoe, or when the j hfttie not a dofle depmdenoe on wune 
particnhff w<^ in the context, fidKmld be set otf bj the 
comma ; as, " We must not, howevefy confound this gendeness 
with the artificial courtesy of the vrorld.**-^*' Besides^ the mind 
must be employed." — "Most unqHe9tianaUy9 no fraud was 
equal to all this." — LytteUoru 

BuuB ynr. — CoNJOMonoim. 
Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an 
ezamjde, are generally set off by the comma ; as^ "Bvi^ by a 
timely call upon Beligion, the force of Habit was eluded." 
— Johnaon. 

BOLX XIV. — ^PBKrOBITK»TS» 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the oon« 
nection of a simple tenteaoe, or when they do not elosely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally aet off by 
the comma ; as, ^'Fashion is, for the mmt part^ ]K>thiag but 
the ostentation of riches." — " By reading, we add the expe- 
rience of others to our own.** 

BULE XV. — ^LfEEBJBCTIOin. 

Inteijeetioais are sometimes set off by the oOnuna^aik 
" For, lo, I will call all the families of the kiafdona oi the 
north." — Jeremiah L, 16. 

BuLE XVL — WoBDs Befeated. 
A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma ; as, " Happy, happy, happy pair I " — Dryden. ''Ah I 
no, no, no," — Id, 

Bole XVH. — ^Dependent Quotationb. 
A quotation or obseryation, when it is introduced by a 
Tsrb (a% My^ rq%, and the like), ia gen«ndfy aapanited 
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li*om the rest of the aentenoe bj the comma ; a8» '' 'The book 
of nature/. said he, 'is open before thee.'" — ''I say unto all. 
Watch." 



X 



The Semlooloffi. 



The semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely connected 
as those which are distinguished by the comma, nor so 
little dependent as those which require the odon. 

Bulb L — Compouio) Membkrs, 

Wh«n several compound members^ scmie or all of whidi 
require the comma» are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, *' In the regions in* 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled f eliciiy forever blooms ; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter. 

Bulb H— Simflb Meubbbb., 

yfh&a several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they, are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, " Straws swim upon the surface ; but 
pearls lie at the bottom." — Murray, 

" A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope, 

BiXLB nL — ^AsrosmoN, Era 

Words in i^ipoaition, in disgunet pairs, or ih afty oiher con- 
struotion, if they require a pause greater than that ol the 
comma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by 
the semicolon : as, "There are five moods ; the infinitive, the 
indicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the impera- 
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The Colon. 

The colon is used to separate those parts of a com- 
pound sentence, which are neither so closely connected aa 
those which are disttngoished bj the semicolon, nor so 
little dependent as those which require the pepriodi. 

Buis L — Additiohai. Bekabxs. 
When the preceding clause is complete in ifaeli^ but is icd- 
lowed bj some additional remark or illustration, espeeialty if 
no conjunction is used, the colon is generaOj and propeilj in- 
serted ; as^ " Avoid evil doers : in sudi societj an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself. ** — ** See that moth flnttnrmg 
ineeasantlj around the candle : man of pieasore, bdiold tfaj 
image." — Karnes 

Bulk IL — GBSAiBa Paobbbl 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed: as, ''Princes have courtiers, and merchants have 
partners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wii&ed 
have accomplices : none but the virtuous can have frienda" 

ItoiiB HL — IhDEFEHDEST Q0OTATHIN& 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a veib or a 
conjunction, is generaUy preceded by the cohm ; as, ''In his 
last moments he uttered these word%: 'I/bttamorifioeiodoih 
and luxury.*" 



The Period. 



\m. 



The period, or fUll atop, is used to mark an entire 
and indep^ident sentaMse, whether simple or ocmipoend. 



RuiM L — DjuTiiHir 
When a sentence is complete in respect to flenee^ and 
pendent in respect to couslnictiaD, it should be maiked willi 
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Hbm period ; m, '* Every deTiatum from tmth is oriminaL Ab- 
lior a lakahood. Let jonr words baingenaoos. Smomty 
I the most powerful charm." 



Bnui IL — ^Alued SxNTmicBEk 
The period k often employed between two* aentences which 
have a geDeral oounection, expressed by a personal {nronoun, % 
conjunction, or a conjunctiye adverb ; as, " The selfish man 
langoiahea in his narrow circle of pleasures They are con- 
fined to what affects his own interesta He is obliged to 
repeat the same gratifications, till they become insipid. Bui 
the man of virtnoua sensibility moves in a wider q^iere of 
UOaktj.'^—Blafr. 

Bulk IIL — ^Abbbeviatiqns. 
The period is generally nsed affcer abbreviations, and very 
often to the exdusion of other points ; but, as in this case it 
is not a constant sign of pause, other points may properly 
follow it^ if the words written in full would demand them ; as, 
AJ>. for Anno Domini, — ^Pro tem. for pro tempore, — ^Uli for 
tiUimo, — ^L e, torrid eeU 

""Couiiilttlie statute i < ^nari.' I think, it is^ 
'Edwazdi sezL/ or 'prim, et quint Eliz.' "—Fqpe. 

The Dash. 

The dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it is a 
sign of faltering ; sometimes, of omission : if set after an- 
otiier sign or pauae, it uauallj lengthens the interval. 

Bdub L — Abbuff Pausk. 
A mddfln i niemipiio n or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, '* *I must inquire into the affiur, and if ' — 'And 
^/' interrupted the farmer." 

"Here lies the great — ^false marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Toung, 
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Bulb IL — Eiuhaxio Paixbm. 

To iMurk » eonndeiaUe paase, greator thaa th» staMtiire 
ol the aentenoe or the pointci inflerted would seem icMNifamw, 
the dash may be employed ; a% 

L "And now they part — to meet no more." 

2. " Berere thysdf ;— and yet thyself deapiJBe:'' 

8. «« Behold the picture !— Is it like ?— like whom?" 

Buis IIL--FA17LTY Dashes. 
Dashes needleedy inserted, or sabstitaed for other fl(tops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors i|i punc- 
tuation. 

Example : <*— You shall go home directly, Le Fern, nid my nnele 
Toby, to my house,— and we 11 send for a doctor to see what's the mat- 
ter, — and we Ul have an apothecary,— and the corporal shall be yoor 
anise ; --and I '11 be yoor senrant, Le Fevre." — SUme. 

Better thns: " 'You shall go home directly, Le Ferre,' said my 
uncle Toby, * to my house ; and we'll send for a doctor to see what's the i 

matter ; and we'll hare an apothecary ; and the corporal shall be your i 

nurse : and 111 be your servant, Le Feyre.'" 



The Eroteme. 

The eroteme, or note of interrosatlon, is used 
to designate a question. 

Buis L — QamfnovB Dmsor. 
Questions expressed directly as such, if finished^ should 
always be followed by the note of interrogation ; as, 
" In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? " — Jahnaon. 

Bulb IL — Questions XTmrKD. 
When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes plafied be- 
tween them, and the note of interrogation, after the huit enfy ,* 
as, 

** Truths would you teach, or save a sinking ls9id ? 
AH lear, none aid yon, and few understand."— Pc)m. 
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- fiixLB IEL-''--QnssnoNB Innbbot. 

'When a question is mentioned, but not put diveeUy as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interroga- 
tion ; as, ''The Cjrpziaaa aaked me m^y Iwqd," — Murray. 

The Eophoneme. 

The ecphoneme, or note of exolamatlon, is 

nsed to denote a pause with some strong or sudden emo- 
tion of the mind ; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may 

be repeated. [ ! 1 1 ] 

BuiA L — IxnaoMfOTios^ xra 

IntetjeetiOns, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of ezolamation ; as, 

"01 let me listen to the words of life 1 " — Thomson. 

BuuB n. — ^Imtogatiohs. 

After an earnest address or solemn invocation, the note of 
exclamation is usually preferred to any other point; as, 
" Whereupon^ O king Agrippa I I was not disobedient unto 
the heayenly ^namn.'^^AcU xztL, 19. 

TLVLK m. ^ExCXiAMATOBT QlJBSTIONS. 

Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, 
but without reference to an answer, should be followed by 
the note of exclamation ; as, "How madly have I talked I " — 
Toung. 

The Curvee. 

^« cuffwesy or marks of parentheele, are used 

to distinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in 
b^slweM the parts of a sentence to which it does not 
properly belong ; as, 

^'T*> oUiOTS do <the law Sb not Berere) 

Wliat to thyself thou wishost to be done/'^Ao^Mk 
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Obb.— >The incidental eUuae should be sttered Ib a lower toae» and 
faster than the principal sent^oe. It alwajs leqaires » i 
as thai of ft eomnuti or greater. 



BnOB L— Tm Pa 
A dause that breaks the uniiy of a sentenoe too miidi toba 
incorporated with it^ and aa^ aaoh, ihould be endoaed aa a 
paranthesia; as, 

" Sjiow then this troth, (enoogh for maa to know,) 
Yirtoe alone is happineBS below."— PqpeSi 

BouB n. — JxcixiasD PonmL 
The curves do not sapersede other alx^ ; and, aatiie paren- 

tfaeeiB terrainaies with a pause equal to tiwt whiflh pgoa a dg a it^ 

the same point ahoold be indladed, exoeptiAan tiie aan tonaon 

differ in form ; as, 

L **Man'sthirst of happiness declares it ia: 
(For nature never gravitates to nou^it :) 
That thirst nnqnenoh'd, dadaxea it ia ]m4 hm^''^^TBW^ 

% '^Ni^ visions may befiriand: (as sang abow :) 
Our waking dresias are fstaL How I diaaaii 
Of things impossible ! (could sleep do Bsaref) 
Of jojB i>eipetual in perpetual change." — Yinmg. 

Other Marks. 

There are also several oth^ marka^ which are 
allj used for various purposes, as follow : — 



1. [ ' ] The Apoatrophe nsnaU^ denolas either the] 
of s noun, or the elision of one or m<»e letters of » wofd; a% *'TW 
kepi's rai^rd to her furwHi' ad.Tice.*'-*'^aN^ itfd, ^«a, Hn^,- fsriipn, 
i^eed, «e«n, through. 

3. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of msnj ooai^oasi ■ssi% 
especi^ J each ss hsve two scoents ; as, eoer^king. It is also fiei|neailj 
inserted where a word ia divided into sjlhtbles; as, fiw f ■■ jhf i 
Plaoed at the end of a line, it shows that one or mm% ^lUMea eC a wml 
are carried Coward to the next line.. 
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B. l^} TbB Otoresis, or DialysISp pUeed oret eflli«r of tw* 
wtigpoBB fi>we]By 8h0WB that ihej ase not ft diphUnog; «■» I^nA^^ 

4. [ / ] The Aeute Accent marls the s/llable which veqnirei the 
principal stress in i«onanciation ; as, igwU^ tquaHUif. It is sometimeo 
used in opposition to the grave accent, to distingntsh a dose or short 
vowel ; as, *' Fdney ; " or to denote the rising inflection of the roice ; 
as, "IsHAef " 

9. [ \ ] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the acnte, to 
difltfngnlsh an open or long vowel ; as, *' Fdwr : " {Murray :) or to de- 
note the falling inflection of the voice ; as, " 1% it is A^." 

6. [A ] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad sound 
of a, or an nnnsnal and long sound given to some other vowel ; as in 
dtr, cSre^ ire, thire^ hHr, ikm^ Mm, 

7* f '-'] The Kreve, or 8tenotone, is nsed to denote either a close 
VOTil at a isy^Uable of short quantity ; as, rdven, to devour. 

8« [~ ] The Macren, or Macrotenep is used to denote either an 
open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, rae«»y a bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The ElllpsISp denotes the omission of some 

letters or words ; as, JT— ^, for king. 

10. [ A ] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to insert 
words or letters that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. l'^*^'} The Brace serves to unite a triplet, or to connect several 
terms with soipBrtifag.to which tfa^y are all relate^ 

12. [§] The 8e<Stion marks the smaller divisions of a book or 
chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serines to abridge references. 

18. [IT] 1^0 Paragraph {chiefly used in the Bible) denotes the 
« commencement of a new subject The parts of discourse wliich are 
called ]>aragraphs are, in general, snificiently distinguished by begin- 
ning a new line, and carrying the flrst word a little forward or backward. 

14 [""] The Culllemets, or Quotation Points, distinguish 
words that are taken from another author or speaker. A quotation 
within a quotation is marked with single points, which, when both are 
employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Braclcets, generally enclose some cor- 
rection or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, "He [the 
speaker] was of a different opinion." 

10* [l^] The Index, or Hand, points out something remarkable, 
or what the reader should particularly observe. 

17. [*] The asteriak, or atar, [f] the ol»#li8k, or dasB^r, 
[t] the diesis, or doulMe dagger, and [| ] the parallels, refer 
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to vmrgbuX nolee. The seetloffi [§] and th» panigrmph TTl 
ase also often iHed for iiuurks of leferenoe, the former being usnall/ 
H»pUed to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth, note on a page ; for, 
by the usage of printers, these signs sre now common^ introduoed in 
the following order: !•, 2t, SJ, 4§, 5|, 6T, 7**, Stt.eto. When 
man J references are to be made, the tmaU letten of the alphabet, or the 
ntMMiisoi fgynm^ in their order, maj be oonrenientlj naed for the 
same purpose. 

1^* t^**] "^^ asterlftitiyor throe starsy a si^ not veiy often 
used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it aa a note, with- 
out giving it a partieular reference. 

19. [^] The cedilla is a mark bonowed from the French, bj 
whran it is placed under the letter «, to giro it the sound of « before a 
or o/ as, in the words, ^^fofode^^ ^^AJIanponJ^ It is also attached to 
other letters^ to denote their mft aonnda: a% (A as Aj ( ss s/ f ss ^ 

Vor oral eawrefttt !n panctnatka, the tea idifr BMiy Mkcfc way iraB |ioiul<d book; to 
which tfce fowgotog rules —d nnptoMHwmMy ha aiipiia* ly ft« |ii»n. An aiiflkMtiin 
or the prlnciiiloB of pnnctatttton, efihor to pointe rigliftlj iiuertod, or in the oorreotten of 
emmi ia aa eaqr a prooeai aa ocdinaiy qrntactSoal parains or o w reoting ; and, in ptopor- 
tion to Um ntni^ of tfaeae principlc«» aa oaefiil. The ezerdtti, hi nIatioD to coticet 
pointinc o»wiahi in reading aome paaaage, in aaom— tiu pacta, a oom J ing to Ito pnhtti'; 
Muiyng the hrtjUraathcj occur; and iepeatta« the rolea or doctartoea of ] 
HwMMiBifarthenaAacBiplojad. VWlfan asearctoM are glren belov. 



SxereUea in Punduation. 

I«— The Comma. 



BuiiB L 
The dcgmatiat^ assorance is paramount to i 
The whole course of hia aignmentstion comes to untlili^g. 
(The fieldmouse builds her gamer under ground. 

BxcepUanM. 
One of the arts that contribute most to the cultlratian of the human 

mind is the art of language. 
To remain insensible to such provocation Is apathj. 
He who strives to injure others cannot be b^^ipj. 

TLXTLK n. ^ 

I was ejus to Ae WndL^and feet waa I to the 1mm. 
They are gone but the remembrance of them Is sweet 
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He has paa8ed,|t is likely throogli TtrietleB of fortiUM. 
The mind thongh freejlias a goyemor witidn ItMlt . 
Thej I doubt not j>]^poiBe the bill on public principleib 
Be sileifl bd gnteful and adore. 

He ifl an adept in lansnige who idwa^ vpaaka the tralih. 
The race ia not to the awift nor the battle to the atranf. 

BsB6epUons. 
1 He that haa f ar to go ahould not hurry. 

Hobbea believed the eternal trutha which he oppoaed. 

Feeble are all pleaaurea in which the heart haa no ahara. 
2. A good name ia better than precioua ointment 

Thinkat thou that dut j ahall have dread to apeak f 

The apleen ia seldom felt where Flora reignat 

Btnjs HL 
The. eitj/oiajj court espouM^ my cauae. 
Wan pe^lencea and diaeases are terrible inatmotoRL 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden^^ 
Wit apiritajiaoulties but make it worse. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

v 

Bulb IV. • ^ 

"Wfi^ and fear are essentialf tn religion, 
^ftiaiae'and adoration are pe)rfective of our aoula. 
We know bodiea and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy youraelvea with what is rational and attainable. 

1. Gkfd will rather look to the inward motlona of the mind than to the 

outward form of the body^ > 
GentlenesB ia unassuming in opinion and temperate in aaal. . 

2. He has experienced prosperity and alao advendty. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 

8. One person ia choeen chairman or moderator. 

Duration or time is measured by motion. 

The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
4. Beflection. reason still the ties improve. 

Hia neat plain parlor wanta our modem style. 

BiruB V. ' 
1 inquired and rejected eonauHed and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harveat cold and heat aummer and winter day and night 
ahall not ceaae. 
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Bmx YL 

The night being dxA^ej did noi prooeed. 
There being no other coaoh we had no aHeniitlTe. 
Bemember mj son that human life is the joame/ of % 
All oircmiisUmoee ooasldered it seems right 
He tluit oreroometh to him will I give power. 
Yonr land strangers devour it in jour presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with Iniquity I 

With heads declin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give wajr f 

Umji vn. ^ 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 

TTIs chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing daj 

The erening star lore's harbinger appears. 

The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 

There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 

Our whole compar;- man by man ventured down. 

As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 

In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal Qad 

ExcepUon». 

1. The last king of Rome was Tarquinius Superbua.' 
BoBsuet highly enl<^gizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 

2. For he went and dwelt by the brook Clierith. 
Bemember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

8. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an nndentanding heart 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 
4. I mown thee king el intimate delights. 

I count the world a stranger f w thy sake. 

And this makes friends sodi miraeles below. 

God has pronounced it death to taste thai tvMu 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Bulb vm. V 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasfy flight/"^ 

Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the fair. 

Love free as air spreads his light wings and flla& 
TiMn active sitll and unoonflned hia i 
Explores the vast extent of ages past 



Baft there is jet » liberty munmg 
By poets and bj senaton unpraiied. 

I will marry a wife beautiful as the Honriea. 
He was a man able to speak upon doubtful qoestlonp. 
These are the persons anxious for the change. 
▲re they men worthy of ooufidenoe and support f 

BuXiS IX 
Poverty wania somo things; avarice all things. 
Honesty has one face ; flattery twa 
One king is too soft and easy ; an other too flery. 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own : 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the composed possession of the true. 

BUIA Z. 

My derire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their debts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

I made no bargain with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed -jty own adventure was still more laughable. 
We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the swains aw^. 



BuuB XL Ni 



Having given this answev he departed. 

Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 

Xtaad at lier load subjeetion grows more light 

Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 

He lies full low gored with wowida «nd weltering in his Uood. 

Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 

VsoL considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 

Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 

He with wide nostrils snorting. skims the wave. 

Toath is properly speaking introduotory to manhood* 

EasMptioni. 
He kept his eye fixed on the country before hiin* 
Thi^ have their part assigned them to act 
Ymts will repair not the injuries done by hipk 
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Yes we boOi were phlleeophen. 

Howerer proyidenoe saw fit to ctobb our design. 

Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon iiMi 

The fact is certainly mnch otherwise. 

For nothing snreij can be more inconsistent 

Bulb xm. 

For in such retirement the soul is strengthend. 
It engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Christian yirtue piety is an essential part 
The English verb is variable ; as late kwat lonei. 

BuLE xrv. 

In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By th^ bowstring I can repress yiolence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

BULE XV. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies I 
Behold I am against thae O inhabitant of the vaUej I 

BuiJE ZYL 
I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter Chatter stilL 
Gome come come come— to bed to bed to bed. 

Bulb XVn. 
He cried " Cause every man to go out from me.** 
'* Almet " said he ** remember what thou hast seen.** 
I answered '* Mock not thy servant who is but a wona befoie 

It.— The Semloelon. 

Copy ihefoOawing tentenees^ and imert ths oomma and tks wmntl* 
colon where they are rehired. 

Bulb L 
**Man is weak** answered his companion ''knowledge is more thaa 

equivalent to force." 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past for all 

judgment is comparative and of the future nothing can be k^own. 
*<Content is natural wealth " says Socrates to which I shall add **l.ux!UKy 

Is artificial poveH^.** ^ 
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Oonyene and love mankind might rtronglj drsff 
When love was liberty and natnre Uw. 

Bulb n. 
Be wise to-daj His madness to defer. 
The present all their care the fatnre hi& 
Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 
Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 
Song soothes onr x>ains and age has pains to soothe. 
Here an. enemy encounters there a rival sapplants him. 
Our answer to their reasons is No to their sooifs nothing 

Bulb m. 
In Latin there are six cases namely the nominatire the genttive the 

dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding « as d^ hays nation 

natiofia king kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul as plants a sensitive 

soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of man. 

III.— The Colon. 

Copy the foSomng sentences, and insert the oommWL, the semi- 
oolOHp and the colon where they are required. 

Bulb I. 
Death wounds to cure we fall we rise we reign. 
Bliss t-^there is noneiiiut unprecarious bliss. 
That, is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of alL 

Bulb n. 
I have the wwld here before me I will review it at leisure sorely hap- 
piness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he cannot obtain 
it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the holiness of St Paul 
consisted in the simplicity of a pious life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

BULE ni. 
Sadi is <mr Lord's injunction ** Watch and pray." 
He died praying for his persecutors ** Father forgive them Ihey know 

not what they do." 
On hia oane waa inscribed this motto **Festma te^" 
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IV^The Period. 

CSsppy the filhufing tenUnees^ and tMort ths oomma, iks samh 
eolofiy tht oolofiy and tht periodp where th^ are requited, ' 

BXTLE L 

Than appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose and th« 
riven iiowed the snn and moon began their course in the skies 
herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the earth and the 
waters were stored with their respective inhabitants at last man was 
made in the image of Ood 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve it Im 
he that lives well cannot be despised 

Bulb n. 
Civil accomplishments frequently give rise to fame but a distinction Is 
to be made between fame and true honor the statesman the orator 
or the poet may be famous while yet the man himself is far from 
being honored 

BuLE in. 

Olass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 864 
The Boman Era XT G commenced B G 753 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Coleridge Esq 

v.— The Dash. 

Oepif the foOowing eenteneee, and insert the daeh, and tueh athef^ 
pefyUeae are required. 

Bulb L 
Ton wj famous Yety often and I don't know exactly what it means a 

famous uniform /atrunM doings What does/ammM mean 
O whjfanums means Now dont you know what/ofTkmf means It means 
It is a word that people say It is the fashion to say it It means it 
mesoB famous 

Bulb IL 
BuI this life is not all there is there is full surely another state abiding 
us And if there is what is thy prospect O remorseless obdurate 
Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom to think thou now hearest 
the sound of that trumpet which shall awake the dead BetwA 
feii return to the Father of mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But thatlB a secret yes which all men kaoir 
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Opr tftf JiANOMifr MiUmem^ and imert tht note of Ifitorrtigmtlow, 

m»d mteh athar poMt aa are required. 

Bulb L 
Does DAtore bear a tTrant's breast 

Is she the friend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 
Or fetters she the free-bom sool 
Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire out in alabaster 
Who art thou courteous stranger and from whesM 
Whj roam thj steps to this abandon'd dale 

Rule IL 
Who bid the stork Ck>lumbus-llke explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown bef cm 
Who calls the council states the certain daj 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the wi^ 

BULE m. 
Aak of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was going 

VII.— Note of Exclamation. 

Oepg thefoUamng sentmeet, and imert ths nota of axolamatlailt 
andeuehatkerp<riiU$ ae are neeesiarjf. 

BuuB L 
Alas how is that rugged heart forlorn 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

BuLE n. 
O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms 
Hore than thy balm O Oilead heals the wound 

Bmjb ni. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble happiness endear'd each seeiM 
What black deq^ what horror fills his heart 
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Vllf ^NMirto of INirwitliMls. 

QtffHi$fiMmbig MnUmm^ and in§ert tks marlis of 
olo, tmd mttkUherpoinU a» are nseenarjf. 

Bulb L 
And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is onlj this If God has placed him wrong 
And who what God foretells yho speaks in things 
StOl louder than in words shall dare deny 

Bulb n. 

Saj was it virtae more though Heav'n ne'er gKf% 
Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grare 
Where is that thrift that avarice of time 
O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 
And oh the last last what can words express 
nought reach the last last silence of a friend 

IX.— Promiscuous. 
Oopif the foOowing eentenea, and insert the points uikkh th^ require 

As one of them opoied his sack he espied his money 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers counsel was to kill the prisoners 

It is my son's coat an evil beast hath devoured him 

Peace of all worldly blessings is the most valuable 

By this thus the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I am a Boman dliieB 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have I no interest If I have not I am sta- 
tioned here to no purpose Harris 

In the fire the destruction was so swift sudden vsst and miserabis as t« 
have no parallel in story 

Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 

I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 

Bxcess began and sloth sustains the trade 

Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed 

They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 

fcs doers of the word and not hearers only 

The storms of winfry time will quickly pwi 

Here hope that smilhig angel stands 

Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 
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I mn BO Irfeln fn plain and simple tiUk 
Tne lore strikea root in remKm pavion^ foe 
Twe gods dhide them all Pleasure and Gain 
I am aatifliled Mj son has done his dnt j 
Bemember Almet the yiaion whieh then haat seen 
I balield an encloenre beautiful as the gardens of paradise 
The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
Bat I am not jet happj and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are jou huij 
Bad as the world is respect is always paid to virtue • 
In a word he views men in the dear sonshine of oharify 
nils being the case I am astonished and amaaed 
Yet at the same time the man himself undergoes a ohaags 
Ton heroes regard nothing but glory 
Tske care lest while jou strive to reach the top jou fall 
Pkood and presumptuous thej can brook no opposition 
K^ some awe of religion may still subsist 
Then said he Lo I come to do thj will O God 
^ forme behold I am in your hand 
Now I Paul myself beseech yen 
He who lives always in public cannot live to his own aonl whereas he 

who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget yon 
Thla text speaka only of those to whom it speaks 
Tea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest thou the prophets 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 
Content or pleasure but the good and just Pop$ 

To him no high no low no great no small 
He mia he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Beason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Ue in three words health peace and oompetenoe U 

Koi so for once indnlg'd they sweep the main 
Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Arun^ 

Say will the falcon stooping from above 

8mit with her varying plumage spare the dove l^pi 

Throw Egypt's by and offer in its stead 
Offer the crown on Berenice's head Id 

FWlsely luxurious wil.. not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The cool the fragrant and the sUent boor nammm 
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Yet thns it Is nor otherwise can be 

So far from aaght romantic what I sing Yowmg 

Thjrself first know then love a self there is 

Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms Id 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

80 shines a good deed in a naughty world Shakapta/rt 

You have too much respect upon the world 

Thej lose it that do buy it with much care Id 

How many things by season seasoned are 

To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the skies 

And seize thy brother's throat for what a clod Tow^ 



II.--UTTERANCE. 

Utteranco 13 the art of vocal expression. It inolndes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

Pronunciation. 

Pronunciation I as distinguished from elocution, is 
the utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and scat of the accent. 

Tlic just powers of the letters are those sounds which 
are gi^-eu to them by the best readers. 

Accent is the pscuii ir stress which we lay upon some 
P'^rticuLir syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mary gram'md'ri'an. 

Every word of more tLas one cfyllable, has one of its syUables ac- 
eeutcd. 

V/lien the worvl is long, for the sake of harmony or distinctness, w« 
often give a secondary or less foivible accent to another syllable ; as, to 
the last or lein-pr-r-a'ture, and to the second of in-dem-rd-fi-ed'tion, 

A full and open pronunciation o7 the long vowel sounds, a clear articu- 
lation of the consonants, a forcible and well-placed accent, and a distinct 
nttcrance of tlie unaccented syllables, distinguish the elegant speaker. 
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Stoeutkm. 

■IcMSUtlon is the utterance of words that are amnged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

L — Emphasis is the peculiar stress of yoioe which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
thereby distinguished from the rest, as being more especiali; 
significant 

n. — Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve 
equally to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligi- 
ble and pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be propor- 
tionate to the degree of connection between the parts of the 
discourse. 

IIL — Inflections are those peculiar variations of the hu- 
man Toice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from 
one note, key, or pitch, into another. The passage of the voice 
from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising 
or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 
to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 
inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 
the following examples : 1. T^ risingr, "Do you mean to ^6?** 
2. The/aUing, " When will you gdf 

Obs. — Questions that may be answered bj pes or n^, require ibe 
rifling inflection ; those that demand any other answer, must be uttered 
with the falling inflection. 

IV. — ^ToneS are those modulations of the voice, which de- 
pend upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates '' the language of emotions/' And it is of the 
utmost importance that they be natiutJ, unaffected, and 
rightly adapted to the subject and to the occasion ; for upon 
them, in a great measoxe^ depends all that is pleasing, or ilk 
t in elooiitioA» 
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A flgurSf in gnunmar, is an intentional da vlaU o tt fifbm 
the ordinary spellingf formation, oonstmction, or appMea- 
tion, of words. There are, accordingly, figures of Orthog- 
raphy, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, and fignres 
of lUietoric. When figures are judiciously employed, they 
both strengthen and adorn expression. They ooear more 
frequently in poetiy than in prose, and several of them are 
merely poetic licenses. 



Figures of Orthography. 

A figuro of orthography is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary or true spelling of a word* 

13ie principal figures of orthography are two; namdyi 
Mi«me'-si8 and Ar'-cha-iam. 

I. — Mimeaia is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or 
mispronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked 
by a fedse spelling, or the taking of one word for another; 
as, **Maister^ says he, have you any wery good weal in your 
vdUetf — ''Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, captain Gower.* 
— Shak. **I will description the matter to you» if you be 
ctpaoUy of if— /<2. i 



**Perdigiou8l I can hardly stand.*"— X2oydL 

n. — ^An archalam is a word or phrase expressed accord- 
ing to ancient usage, and not according to our modem or- 
thography ; as, **Newe grene chese of smaUe dammynea cam' 
farteihe a hotte 8to7nake.'*~T. Patnel : Tooke's Divemons, u^ 
132. 

**TV]th him mm nr'ssnd CSontenpUioii j^^M; 
Bow-bent with eld, his beard of snowy lme>%riffisMf>i 
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PIguras of Ktymwlogy. 

A figure of etymolosy is «a intentioiiiJ donation 
bom the ordiiiaiy:forinati<Hi of a word. 

The principal figures of etymology are eight; namelyy 
a-pheer'-e-siSf pros'-tho-slSy qfn'-co*pOy a- 
poe'-o-poy Par-a-go'-gOy di-aef-e-sta, qrn- 
aer'-e^ala, and tme'-aia. 

I — Aphaereaia is the elision of some of the initial let- 
ters of a word ; as, 'gainst, 'gan, 'neath, — ^for against, began^ 
beneath. 

n. — Proatheaia is the prefixing of an ei^letive syllable 
to a word ; as, odown, cppaid, 6estrown, evanished, ydad,— 
for down, paid, stroum, vanished, dad. 

HL — Syncopa is the eMsion of some of the middle letters 
of a word : as, metTcine, for medicine ; ^en, for even ; o'er, 
for over ; conq'ring, for conquering ; se'nnight, for sevennight, 

IV. — Apocope is the ehsion of some of the final letters of 
a word : as, tho', for though; th', for the ; t'other, for t?^ other. 

Y. — ParagOge is the annexing of an expletive syllahla 
to a word : as, wUhoiUen, for imthotU ; deary, for dear ; Johnny, 
ion John. 

YL — Diaereala is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a dij^thong: as, cooperate, not cooperate; a^onatU, not 
wronaut ; ortho^y, not orthtqpy. 

YH— Synaereaia is the sinking of two syllables into 
one : as, seest, tar seist ; tacked, for tack-ed ; drowned, for 
drownred. 

Obs.— When a vowel is entirely suppressed in prononciation (whether 
retained in writing or not), the consonants connected with it fall into 
another syllable ; thns, tried, trie$t^ taped or bm^d, hve$t or 2oe'#^ are 
monosyllables ; except in solemn disconrse, in which the e Is generaUy 
retained and made vocaL 

YQL — Tmaaia is the inserting bt a word between the 
parts of a oomponnd ; as, *' On tohich side soever." — ** To ns 
toard."—*' To God uxurd." 
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Figures of Syntax. 

A figure of syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary constmction of words. 

The principal figores of syntax are fiye ; namely, ei'lip'" 
8l8, ple'-o-naam, qrl-lep'-sls, en-ar*la-ge, and 
hy«per'-ba-ton. 

Eilipais is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the constructioD, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under^ 
stood ; because they are received as belonging to the oentence, 
though they are not uttered.* 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. Thtn 
may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or even of a whole 
clause ; but the omission of articles or interjections can scarcely consti- 
tute a proper ellipsis. Examples : — 

Of the Artide; as, **A man and [a] woman.*'— ''The day, [thi] 
month, and [the] year.'' 

Of the N<yiin ; as, " The common [tow] and the statute law."—" The 
twelve [apcw*/e«]."— "One \book\ of my books." — "A doxen \hoUU»\ of 
wine." 

Of the AdjetAine ; as, " There are subjects proper for the one, and 
not [proper] for the other." — Karnes, ^ 

Of the Pronoun; as, "I love [Mm] and [/] fear him.'* — "Th« 
estates [toAjJcA] we own." 

Of the Verb ; as, "Who did this ? I " [did ^].— " To whom ti«aB Bve, 
yet sinless" [«po&0]. 

Of the ParUc^; as, "That [being] o'er, they part." 

* There oan never be an ellipris at any thing which is either nnneoeaazy to the oon. 
Btmotion or neoenary to the sense, for to say what we mean and nothing more aerer 
oan oonstitate a deriation from the ordinary grammatical oonstmotion oC wordsi As a 
Ifure of Syntax, therefore, the tfiNpste oan be only of saoh words as ace so evident^ sug- 
gested to the reader, that the writer is as fully answerable for them as if he had written 
them To suppose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where it really 
oocnrs, is to pervert or mutilate the tert, in order to accommodate it to the panst*! 
ignorance of the principles of qrnt^. There never can be either a general nniftnmity 
or a nelf-conristency in our methods of parsing, or in our notions of grammar, ttU ths 
tnie naturt of an eUipsis is clearly ascertained ; so that the writer May ifT*lngTf*** ^ 
from a blunOering onUttUm that impairs the sense, and the reader be i 
dr^Urarif interUon of what would be cumbrous and i 
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Ot€tMAdv^b; as, *< He spoke [toMfy] and acted viaelj.**— '«Ex- 
eeedinglj great and [fxCMdrnglff] powerfnL'* 

Of the Conjunction; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, [^H'd] Joj, 
[and] peace, [and] long-suffering, [and] gentleness, [ffnd] goo lues?, 
[and] faith, [and] meekness, [and] temperance.**— (7'r< ▼., 22. Ihe 
repetition of the conjunction is called Po'ytyncLto.i ; aui the omissdou 
If it, Asyndeton. 

Of the Freporitkm; as, "[On] this day."-"[//4] next month."— 
"He departed [from] this life."—" He gave [<o] me a book."— "To 
walk [tJirotlgh] a mile." 

Ot the Interjection; as, "Oh I the frailtj, [0/i/J the witkedaesa of 
men." 

Of a P/*ra»e or a ClauM ; as, " The active commonly do more than they 
are bound to do ; the indolent, [commonly do] less " [than they are bound 
to do]. 

Pleonasm ia the introliution of sujjerfluoua woru^ 
This figure is allowable only, when, in animite J discourse, ifc 
abruptlj introduces an emphatic worl, or repeats an i.IeA to 
impress it more strongly : 

" ffe that hath ears to hear, let him hear ! "— " All ye iuhahitants of 
the world, and dwdlers on the earth/ " ** There shall not be lu^t one 
stone upon another, that shdUnotbe throa.i dojon.^ — "I know thee tdio 
thou art^^^BihU, 

A pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant, but an 
onemphatic repetition of the same idea is one of the worst 
faults of bad writing. 

Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common U33 of 
the term; it is therefore, in general, connected with sonio 
figure of rhetoric : 

"The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we heheld his 
glory."— J<?An i., 14. "Then Philip went do^n to the «Y.y of Samaria, 
and preached Christ unto tTiem.^^—Acts viii., 5. •• While Eoening 
draws Tier crimson curtains round." — TTiomson. 

Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for another. This figure borders closely upon 
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■dedflm ; * and^ for the stability of the language, it ahoidd be 
sparingly indulged. There are, howeTor, several forma of it 
which can appeal to good authority ; as, 

** Ton know that you are Brutus that apeak iMB.**^8kak, 
** Thej fall eueceeaice [Ij], and nuseesnee [Ij] rise."— i%jMi 
** Than wham [who] none higher a&t."—MUton. 
''Sure some disaster has befeil " [befallen].— 6^|f. 
"So furious was that onset's shook, 
Destruotion's gates at once urdock,^—Hogg. 

Hyperbaton is the transposition of words: 

<' He wanders earth aroftfuL^—Oowper. " Binge ths vwM with the 
rain stir. '^-^Id, '* Wham therefore je Ignonmtlj worship, him dedare 1 
unto you." — AeU, 

This figure is much employed in poetry. A judicious use 
of it confers harmony, variety, strength, and vivacity upon 
composition. But care should be taken lest it produce am- 
biguity or obscurity. 

Figures of Rhetoric. 

A figure of rhetoric is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary application of words. Some figures of this 
kind are commonly called Trcfpea, i. e., turns. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplioitj of diction occur in al- 
most everj kind of composition. They are mostly founded on some 
similitude or relation of things, which, by the power of imagination, is 
rendered conduciye to ornament or illustration. 

The principal figures of rhetoric are fourteen; namely, 
8im'-i-le, Met'-a-phor, AP-le-gor-y, Me-ton'- 
y-my, 8yn-ec'-do-che, Hy-peK-bo-iCy VIe'-ion, 
A-po8^-tro-phe, Per-son'-i-fl-ca^-tlon, Er-o- 
te'-sis, Ec-pho-ne'-sl8y An-tith'-e-ele, Cll^ 
maxy and l^-ro-ny. 

^ Derlattons of this kind are, in general^ to be oonddered solednnB ; olJuerwiw tha 
rolM oC gnmmar would be of no use or authority. There are, however, someetiangM of 
this Und, which the grammariaii is not oompetent to comdenm, thooffh Umj do not 
aoQQid with tb« OKdlnaiy prinolidef ol oonstrnotlon. 
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Aslmileiflsampkaxideqnreas oomgtaaBen,9mAiBgm^ 
maiXtjmixodiiio^hjhke, 08, or 9o: 

«« At Ibnt, Uke tkunder't diHani tone, 
The rattling din came rolling im,^^E6g§» 
^lUa, Uke the generous tfine, supported liyes ; 
The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he giyes."— l^QM. 

A metaphor is a figure that egresses the reaemblanoo 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some atlaeibiite 
adjunct^ or action of the one, directly to the other : 
" His eye was moming'e hrigMeet TaffJ**—Bbgg: 
«< Angler in the tides of fame.**— idL 
** Beside him tieeps the warrior's how.^^^Langkorn§, 
** Wild fancies in his mood j brain, 
OambcTd unbridled and unba%auL**^Bbgg. 

*< Speechless, and fiz'd in all the death of wa"— 2%Mk 

An allegory is a continaed narration of fictitious eyents^ 
designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 
the Psalmist represents the Jewish nation nnder the symbol 
of a vine: 

*' Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou bast cast out the 
heathen and planted it Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
eaose it to take deep root; and it filled the land. The hills were 
oorered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were Uke the 
goodlj cedars."— i^. Ixzz., 8. 

Obs.— The aUegcryy agreeably to the foregoing definition of it, includes 
most of those similitudes which in the Scriptures are called pardUee ; 
it includes also the better sort of fables. The term aUegory is sometimes 
applied to a true history in which something else is intended than is 
o<mtained in the words literally taken. [See Oal, iy., 24.] In the 
Seriptures the term fable denotes an idle and groundless story. [See 
1 Tim. iy., 1; Kad2PeL i., 16.] 

A metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on 
some sach relation as that of cause and eff'ect, of sn^ed and 
adjunct, ot place and inhabitant, of container and thing contained, 
or of sign and thing signified : 

**God is our sanation;" i.e., iSoekwr.— " He was the «^Aof het 
secret soul ; " ie., the youth she loyed.— ** They smote the eity; ** i.e.« 
eHMzens.-—** Hy son, giye me thy heart ; " i.e., affeOAon,—^*^ The scepteit 
shall not depart from Judah ; *' Le., kingly power. 
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ftytlMdOdM is the naming of the whole for a parf^ or 
of a part for the whole ; as, "This roof [Le., hotise] protects 
you." — " Now the year [i.e., summer] is beautiful" 

Hyperboi6 is an extravagant ex^geration, in which the 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth : 

"The sky sKrunk upward with unusuai dread. 
And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his hed^^^—Drydm. 

Vision y or Imagery, is a figure by which the speakeip 
represents the objects of his imagination as actually before 
his eyes, and present to his senses : 

" I see the dagger-crest of Mar ! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far I " — Beott, 

Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the 
subject^ into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death! where is thy sting? O Gravel 
where is thy victory ? "• — 1 Cor. xv. 

Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, 
we ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beingp 
or abstract qualities : 

" The Warm^ aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thns, right eloquent." — Gawper. 
" Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears I " — Bogen, 
•* Hark I Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease." — Id. 
Erotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the fomr 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, con^ 
fidently to assert the reverse of what is asked : 

** Hast thou an arm like God ? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him ? " — Job zl. *' He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? he thai 
formed the eye, shall he not see f " — P8, zciv. 

Ecphonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind : 

"O liberty I— O sound once delightful to every Roman ear I— O sacred 
privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once sacred — now trampled upon I "^• 
Cieero, " O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest ! "— P*. Iv., 6. 
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AffVtIthesIs is a placing of things in oppofidiion to hdt^ten 
fheir effect by contrast : 

" Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though |>a(?r, luxurious; though iubmimoe, tain; 
Though gravs^ yet trifling ; zeaUms^ yet untrue; 
^ And e'en in penanee^ planning nns anew."— 6^02dMiiAA. 

Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to advance 
by successiYe steps, to rise gradually to what is more and more 
important and interesting, or to descend to what is more and 
more minute and particular : 

*' And beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and 
to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 Peter 1. 

Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly utters 
the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood : 

** We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest man would 
not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life." — Oieero. 

JExercisea—Figurea. 
Praxis Vl.-^Prosodieal. 

In the Sixth Praxie, it is required of the pupU to point out and explain 
the sefeeral Figures of Orthography^ of Etymology, of Syntax, and 
of Bhetorie; to define each ; and to change the passage into ^ ordi- 
nary style or expression. The pupU may also be exercised on these 
selections^ in the rules of Punctuation^ and in the principles €f Utter' 
once and Versifleation, 

I.— Figures of Orthography. 

*' Fery goot : I will make a piief of it in my note-book ; and we will 
afterwards ^ork upon the cause with as great discreetly as we can." — Shak. 

" Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese Uij&. Frtkj you, go and vetch me 
in my closet un hpitier verd ; a box, a green-a box. Do intend vat I 
speak ? a green-a box." — Id. 

'* I ax^d you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessd for Wenice^ 
loading her with wariovs keinds of prowisions, and vnttunlling her f of 
Along fooyage ; and I want several undred weight of weal, wenison, etc., 
with plenty of in^t<^ns and mnegar, for the presertoaUon of ealtk,^ 
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**Vone [elM are] bo desperately ^Mf as ihey thM BMiy tefMd and 

will not : or have beene good and are not. ''^Bev. John Bog&n^ 1620. '* A 
Carpenter finds his work as hee left it, bnt a Minister shall find his $eU 
hack. You need preach ocmtinnally." 

" Here whilam Hgg^d th' Esopos of his age, 

But caird by Fame, in soul yprkked deep."— -iZ^iWMWi. 
•* It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 
Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pUcuaunce grew."— lii 

II.— Figures of Etymology. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast. 
Burst down like torrent from its crest — Scott. 
*T%i mine to teach th^ inactiye hand to reap 
mnd nature's bounties, c^er the globe diffvu?d,^^Djfer, 
Alas t alas t how impotently true 
2%' aUriai pencil forms the scene anew. 
Here a deformed monster ^'d to won. 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybeni. — Uoffd. 
WUhoutm trump was proclamation made.— r^^num. 
The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case. 
Let fall adown his silyer beard some tears. 
** Gertes," quoth he, ** it is not ^en in grace. 
T* undo the past and eke your broken years." — Id. 
Yain tamp'ring has hxii fostered his diseaae ; 
*Ti8 detp'rate^ and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Cowper. 
I have a pain upon my forehead here — 
Why <Aa<'« with watching ; 'twiU $m»j Mffan.^8haitp€ar9. 
ru to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 
Come, let*t away ; hark I the shrill horn resounds.— i8M(A. 
What prayer and supplication soever be made.— £^20. 
By the grace of God we have had our conversation in the world, aa^ 
more abundantly to you toard, — Id. 

III.— Figures of Syntax. 

Ellipsis. 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
A [— ] villager [— ] abroad at early ton.-^B6atUe, 
The cottage curs at [— ] early pilgrim bark. — Id, 
^SU granted, and no plainer truth appears, 
^hw most important [— ] are our earliest jmbl— OnqMr. 
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Tb Mm lier aid, with flz*d mud anxioiis ej^ 

JS0 looks on nature's [— ] and on fortuned oqoim \ 

Too much in yain. — Akermde. 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd abore the things [ — ] below ; 

Who, ey'rj hope and [—] fear to Heay'n resigned. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow.— BMttMk 

For longer in that paradise to dwell, 

The law [ — } I gare to nature, him forbids. — MUUnu 

80 little meroy shows [— ] who needs so much. — Ootoper. 

Bliss is the same [ — ] in subject, as [ — ] in king ; 

In [ — ] who obtain defence, and [ — ] who defend. — Pop$, 

Kan made for kings I those optics are but dim 

That tell 70U so— saj rather, they [— ] for IdnL-^G mpm 

Kan may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never [ = ].—/(«. 

Mortals whose pleasures are their only care, 

First wish to be impos'd on, and then are [ — ]. — IdL 

Vigor [--] from toil, from trouble patience growB.'^-liMMk 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — ] pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty orown*d ?— ^/dL 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies t 

How dumb the tuneful [ ] I — ThommiL 

Self-love and Beason to one end aspire, 

Pain [ — ] their aversion, pleasure [— ] their derirs ; 

But greedy that its object would devour. 

This [— ] taste the honey, and not wound the flow«r««-i%Ml 

Plbokasm. 

deocrding to their deeds, aeeordingly he will repay ; fury to his adver* 

saries, recompense to his enemies. — Bible, 
Hj head is filled with dew, and my locks toith the drape ftf the night, — 

SdomiovCe Song v., 2. 
Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock unaccustomed 
to the yoke : turn thou me, an4 1 shall be turned ; tot thou art the 
Liwrd my God.— J'Jfr. zzxi., 18. 
Ck>nsider the Wiee of the field how they grow. — MtOL vi., 2& 
He that glorieth, let Atm glory in the Lord. — ^2 Oor, z.9 17. 
JE& too is witness, noblest of the train 
TluH waits on maai t3i0 flight-peiforming horee^^Qonii^eit, 
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Thon art Simon the son of Jona: thou Shalt be called Csphat; 

18, by interpretation, a stone. — John i., 42. 
ThuB saith the Lord of hosts: "Behold I wiU break the boir of Mm^ 

the chief of their might. "-^<5r. xlix., 35. 
Behold I laj in Zion a iiumbUngsUnie and rock of offense ; and irhoac 
erer belieyeth on hm shall not be ashamed. — Bom, iz., 88. 
Thns Conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
Though long-rebeird against, not jet suppress'd. — Oowpet* 
Enowiedge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — I<L 
For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial go^^Miltan. 

Enaixaqb. 

Let me tell you, Gassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm^ 

To sell and mart your offices for gol^^ShalapeaTe, 

Gome, Philomelus ; let us itutant ga, 

Overturn his bow'rs, and lay his castle iGW^—Thammm, 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-liyed sire hegun.-^Pope. 

Such waa that temple built by Solomon, 

Than whom none richer reign'd o'er IsraeL — G, Browis* 

Bespoke: with fatal eagerness we ^tfr9>, 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return.— 2>a|f. 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he suf>Umes.-~Thomsm, 

Sometiznea, with early morn, he mounted gay, — Id. 

Htfebbaton. 
Such resting found the sole of unblest feet — MiUon. 
Yet, though successless, will the taH delight— T^iWMMib 
Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous /(?n»« descries. — BeatUi* 
Tet so much bounty is in God, such grace. 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Tjhsm he himself to glory will advance.— ifiZlta. 



Bui^pllfae mind or fanoj ift to rave 

Unoheok'd, and of her roving is no end. — IS, 

No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 

Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — J D en h a m , 

IV.— Figures of Rhetoric. 

Simile. 
fiuman greatness is short and transitoiy, as the odorqf inceme in the 

fire, — Br, Johnaon. 
Terrestial happiness is of short continuance : tJie brightness of the fiame 
is wasting its fuel, the fragrant flateer is passing away in its own 
odors. — Id, 
Thy nod S&ast/ie earthquake that shakes the mountains ; and thy smile, 
as the dawn of the vernal day, — Id 

Plants raiifd toith tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Han's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And without discipline, the f av'rite child, 
lAke a neglected forester^ runs wild. — Cowper, 

Metafhor. 
Gaihinon, thy name is a pleasant gale, — Ossian. 
Boiled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom of winds. The old oak 

fdt his departure, and shook its whistling head, — Id. 
Garazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he acquired the 
power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow upon his head, the 
freezing influence extended to his bosom. — Hawkesworth, 
The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Moiad ; the elouds ofsor- 
row ffflthered round his head ; and the ten^pest of hatred roared 
about his dwelling. — Dr. Johnson. 

The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits.— i>0aAanli 

Allegory. 
•*But what think ye ? — A certain man had two sons ; and he came to 
(he first, and said, * Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.' He answered 
and said, ' I will not ' ; but afterward he repented, and went. And he 
came to the second, and said likewise. And he answered and said, 
* I go, sir : ' and went not. Whether of them twain did the will of his 
father ? " They say unto him, • * The first. ''—Matt, xxi. , 28. 

METOimiT. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden deoith. — Hertey. 

M B^.«ll the dead forgot," said Foldath's burstisg wraths *« Pid Aot I 

,.. fail ia the field ?"—atiMi;«. . 
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Thdr/tfnvio oft the ftoUxm gtobe hi» brohfc gii ji 

Finn in his lore, rosiBtlefls in his lute, 

HiB vm is con^iMf^, and his frown i8/iie&— Itaf. 

At length the toarldj renew*d hj cahn repose, 

Was strong for toil; the dappled mom arose. — PamA 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, ' 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam/ 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that whieh warbles through the vernal woodf— i^pft 

Stnecdochb. 
*Twas thon his tkreshM first receiy'd a gnest— BimA 
For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whoee feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew. — IL 
Flnsh'd by the spirit of the genial $fear^ 
Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 
Shoots, less and less, the lire carnation ronnd.— >5ni0Mam. 

Hyperbole. 
t WW their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; his 

shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shoro, like a olond of mist 

on the hill.— OMUin. 

At which the nniyersal host np sent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaoe and old Night— Jftttanw 
Will all groat Nejytnne's ocean wash this blood 
detox fnnn my hand ? No; this my hand will ratlMr 
The multitudinons seas inoamadine. 
Making the green one red. — Shakepean. 
Bndless tears flow down in stroams. — SuifU 

Vision. 
How mighty is their defense who roverontly tmst In the arm of God I 
How powerfully do they contend who fight with lawfnl weapons f 
Hark t 'tis the voice of eloquence, pouring forth the living ene^es of 
the soul ; pleading, with generous indignation, the cause of injured 
humanity against lawless might, and reading the awful destiny thai 
awaits the oppressor I — I see the stem countenance of despotism over- 
awed t I see the eye fallen that kindled the elements of war I I see 
the brow rolaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands I I aee the 
knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field I Aif has 
mtered that heart which ambition had betrayed into rMmml TIbs 



^rrant feek klmself a man, and tabjeet to the weakneBB of humanifyl 
-*Beh<dd 1 and tell me, is that power ooatemptible wliioh oan tbvs tad 
aooesB to the stemeBt hearts ? — 6^. Btvwn. 

Apostkophb. 
Tet still the/ breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
Kew pains for life, new terrors for the graTB ; 
Artificers of death I Still monarchs dream 
Of Tmiversal empire growing up 
From universal ruin. Bkist the desiffn^ 
Cfreat God of Ho^ts / nor let thy creatures faXL 
Unpitied mctime at AmbUion,*» s/irine.-^ParimtB, 

Personification. 
Bail, sacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom^ when by Law restrained I 
Without you, what were man ? A grov'ling herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchained. — BeaUt6> 
Let cheerful Mem'ry, from her purest cells, 

Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 
Cherish'd in early youth, now paying back 

With tenfold usnry the j^ons caxe.—Jiirtmu, 

Erotbsis. 

He that chastiaeth the heathen, shall not he correct ? he that toaotietli 
man knowledge,. shall not he know ^—Psaims xciv., 10. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? then 
may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do eviL — Jer. ziii., 88. 

ECPHONESIS. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people I 
O that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of way-faring men, that I 
might leave my people, and go from them I — Jeremiah is., 1. 

Anttthbsib. 
On this side modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on this, chaa- 
tlty ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on that, fraud : on this, 
piety; on that, prof aneness : on this, constancy; on that, ficklenesa; 
mi this, honor; on that, baseness: on this, moderation; on that, US' 
Mdled passion. — Cieero, 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skleSi 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 
Here fiz'd the dreadful, there the blest abodea ; 
Faar made her deviUs and weak hope her goda— i\qMl 
18 
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I Mtloiui are neoenarilj approyed hj the awakened oonaoleiiee; 
and wben the j are approyed, thej are commended to praetiee ; and 
when thejr are practiced, they become eaej ; and when they become 
eaejy they afford pleasure ; and when they afford pleasure, they are 
done frequently ; and when they are done frequently, they are con- 
firmed by habit *, and confirmed habit is a kind of second nature. 

Ibony. 
And it oame to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, "Cry 
aloud ; for be is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is 
in [an] a journey, or peradyenture he sieepeth, and must be awaked 1 ** 
—1 JSkHf zyiii, 27. 

Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear yirtue their unshaken trust ; 
They neyer sin — or if (as all offend) 
Some triyial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A alight gratuity atones for alL — Cauiper, 



IV.— VERSIFICATION. 
Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony bj the 
r^^olar alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 

Quantity. 
The quantity of a syllable is the relatiye portion of 
time occupied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable is con- 
sidered to be either long or shorL A long syllable is reckoned 
to be equal to two short ones. 

Obs. l.—The quantity of a syUable does not depend on the sound of 
the Yowel or diphthong, but principally on the degne ai aooentoal force 
with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less portion ol 
time is employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most 
•asily protracted, yet they often occur in the shortest and faeblesi 
^fllables. 

Obs. 2. —Most monosyllables are Tariable« and may be made eithei 
long or short, as suits the meter, or rhythm. In words of greater length, 
the accented syllable is always long ; and a syllable immediately befoif 
«r alter that which is accented, is alw^s sbort 
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Rhyme. 

Rhyme is the aixnilarity of soimd between the laai w^ 
kUes of different linesoir half linea Blank verse is Terse 
ivithoat xliyiue. 

QBS.'^Tlie pdDnApal rhyming syllableB are almost alwspi long. Doable 
rhyme adds one abort ayllable; ixipLe rbyme^ tw<k Snob a/UaUea ar^ 
raduedaat in iambio and anapestio yeiaea 

Poetic Feet. 

A line of poetry consists of saccessiye combinations of 
syllables, caHedfeei. A poetic foot, in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The principal English feet are the lambuSy the Tro* 
cheop the Anapeet, and the Dactyl. 

The lambuSy or lamb, is a poetic foot consisting oi 
a short syllable and a long one ; as, bitrdy^ cdnfess. 

The Trocheep or ChoreOy is a poetic foot consisting oi 
a long syllable and a short one ; as, hateful, petHsh. 

The Anapeat is a poetic foot cnttfasHng of two short 
qrllables and one long one ; as» cdntrdvene, dcqui€ao&, 

The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long sylla- 
ble and two short ones ; as, Idbdr^, possibU, 

We haye, accordingly, four principal kinds of Terse, or 
poetic measure ; Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, and 
Dactylic. 

Obs. 1. — ^Tbe more pnre tbese aeyeral kinds are preseryed, tbe more 
exact and complete is tbe cbime of tbe yerse. Bnt poets generally in« 
dnlge some yariety ; not so mncb| boweyer, as to confound tbe drift of 
flw rytiimieal pulsations. 

Obs. 2. — ^Among tbe occasional diyersiflcations of meter, are sometimes 
fonnd, or sapposed, snndiy otber feet, wbicb are called seetrndary : as, 
the J^Mmdee, a foot of two long syllables ; tbe PprrMey of two sbort; tbe 
Mohsi, of tliree long syllables ; tbe Tribrach^ of tbree sbort ; tbe Amr 
jMbraehf a long syllable witb a sbort one on eacb side ; tbe Amphimae^ 
Amphimaeer, or Oretic^ a sbort syllable witb a long one on eacb side ; 
the Baoehg^ a sbort syllable and two long ones ; tbe Antibcicehy^ or Hy* 
fobaethyt two long syllables and a short one. Yet few, if any, ef thest 
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imitf Mw tmSfy naomuxj toa saiBdent«B|»Uiiatloii of EiigUih rene ; and 
the adoptfng of «> nuuij Is liable to the great objection, that we ihenb/ 
pioduoe different modes of measuring the same line& 

Obb. 8.— Sometunes, also, verses are rariegated bj what is eaUed the 
pedsl ecuurOf or centre (i. e., cuUing\ which is a single long qrUabla 
eoonted b/ itself as a foot For, despite the absurd suggestions of many 
grammarittts sad proeodists to the contrary, all metrioal deidencies and 
redundancies enbraoe nothing but $kort qrllablesi and the number of 
long ones in a line is almost always the number of /m( whidh oompose 
it;as» 

•* Keeping | time^ \ time, | titM, 
In a I sort of | Bunic Thyme.^^-^E, A, Foe. 

Scanning. 

Scanning, or Scansiony is the diTiding of yerses 
into the feet which compose them, according to the seyeral 
orders of poetic numbers, or the difEinrent kinds of meter. 

Obs.— When a syllable is wanting, the yerse is said to be eatdUGtic ; 
when the measure is exact, the line is acataleetie; when there is a re- 
dundant syllable, it forms hypermeter^ or a line hypercaialecUc 

Ord^r l«— -lamMo Vers*. 

In Iambic venCy the stress is laid on {he even syllables, 
and the odd ones are short It consists of the following 
measures :-* 

Mamnn IsL — ^Laabio of X^ht Feet^ or Oot<»neter : 

"O all I ye pSol-pie^ blAp | ydur hftnds, | ind with | trYllni|-pliiiit tMcH 
tetibig; 
Ko force | the mlght|>y pow*r | wHhsCands | of God | the nl-niyersj-al 
King.» 

Obs. — ^Each couplet of this Yerae is now commonly reduced to^ or ex 
shanged for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; thus, — 
••The hour | is come I — the cher'-ish'd hour, 
When from | the bu8|-y wwld | set free, 
I seek I at length | my lonel-ly bower. 
And muse | in 8i;-lent thought \ on thee."— .fiMi; 

MeoMore M, — ^Iambic of Seyen Feet, or Heptameter : 
«1M Lord I deBO§Bdi-«d from | ftboye, | Snd bow'd I thS ]My|-«w 
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• OB8.— Koton poets bftye AMded this kiiid of Tsnt, Into slttnntt 
Mns»«f four and of three feet ; thus, — 

«*0 blind I td each | Indfll l-gSnt Sim 
Of pow'r I sttpreme |-lf wlSe, 
Who fan|-cv hapj-piness | in aught 
The hsjid | of hear'n | denisst >* 

Measure 8<2. -—Iambic of Six Feet, or Hezameier ; 

MThJF realm | fGrerl-fo Iflsts, | thf 5wn | M«BSr|-fth reigns.** 

Obs.— This is the Alex mdrine ; it is seldom used except to complete 
a ataoza in an ode, or oeoasionall/ to dose a period in heroic rhyme. 
French heroics are similar to this. 

Measure Uh. — Iambic of Fiye Feet, or Pentameter : 
" FOr prftise | t5o dear|-l]F iQy'd | dr wfirm|-l]^ soqght, 

Enfee|-bles all ] inter |-nal strength | of thought" 
«« With sol|-emn ftd|-«rft|-tidn down | they cftst 

Their crowns, | inwore | with am|-arant | and gold.** 

Obs. 1.— This is the regular English herolo. li is, perhaps, the 
enlj measure suitable for blank verse. 

Obs. 2.— The eleglao stanza consists of four heroics rhyming al« 
temately; as, 

'* Enough I has Heav'n | indulg'd | of joy | below. 
To tempt I our tar|-riance in | this lor'd I retreat; 
Enough I has Heav'n | ord«in'd | of use|-ful wo, 
To make | us lang|-uish for | a hap | -pier seat." 

Measure Bth. — ^lambic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter: 
«'The joys I ftbove | ftre 11n|-derstdod 
And rel|-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6ih. — ^Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter : 
*' Bliie Ughtl-nYngs smge | the wftves* 
And thun|-der rends ] the rock." 

Measure 1th. — ^Iambic of Two Feet, or Dimeter : 

'« Their lore | ftnd ftwe 

Supply I the law." 

Measure 8A. — ^Iambic of One Foot, or Mbnometer : 

"Haw bright. 
The light!" 

Obs. 1. — Lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom found, ex- 
•ept in connection with longer verses. 

Obs. 3. — ^In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introducing 
a trochee; as, 

**Flanits I iind sflns | rttn Uw|-iess thrdugh | the skf." 
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Qbs. 8.--*BjftqriuBre>lsof tlietwoduirtqrllaliiMyorpaliif^ 
sabstitntion, an anapest maj sometimeB be emplojed for an iambiw; «r 
a dactyl, for a trochee ; ai| 

Order II.— Trochalo Verse. 
In trochaic verse, the stareas is laid on the odd bjOb^ 
bles, and the even ones are short Single-rhjmed tiodudo 
omits the final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. 
This kind of veise is the same as iambic would be without 
the initial short syllable. Iambics and trodhaics often occur 
in the same poem. 

Measure Ist. — ^Trochaic of Eight Peet, or Octometer : 
**Oiioe np|-on a ( midnigbt | dreary, | while 1 1 pondered, | weak and 
weary, 
Over I m&npd \ quaint and j ourMU \ Tolnme | offorf-gotten | lore, 
While I I nodded, | nearly | napping, | saddenl-ly there | came a | 
tapping. 
As of I some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | atmy | ohamber 
I door." 

Measure 2d. — ^Trochaic of Seven Feet^ or Heptameter : 
*' Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from | trouble ; 
Shame thou | those who | seek my | soul, re|-ward their | miwehief | 
double." 

Single Ehyme : 
**Klght and ! morning | were at | meeting | orer | Water |-loo; 
Cocks had | sung their | earliest \ greeting ; | faint and | low tbiif ' 
crew.* 

Measure 3d, — ^Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter: 
««0n & I mduntttin | stretch'd b«|-neath ft | hoarf | wtUdw, 
Lay a | shepherd | swiun, and | view'd the | rolling | billow.* 

Single Bhyme : 
"Lonely | in the | forest, | sul Ue | from his | birth, 
Lived I a necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth.* 

Measure 4iA.— Trochaic of Fiye Feet, or Pentameter 
M Virtfie's I bnght'nXng | rfty shftU | beam fdr | erfir.* 

Single Bhyme: 
««Idie I ftftfir I dinner, | m his | chflir, 
Sat a i farmer, J ruddy, | fat» and | fair.* 
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JfttAurv 5A.— Troehaic of Four Feel^ or IMrMMtar t 
«<Bdimd & I hJOHf | ofihn dlf |-fOiXng, 
LofW of I peace «&d ] lonelj | miuiiig.* 

Single Bhyme: 

«*Bestl£88 I mort&l8 | toil f5r I nftught, 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought" 

Jfinaure 6^/i.— Trochaic of Three Feet, or Trimeter : 
**When dor | he&rts ife | moiiniXng.'* 

Single Bhyme : 
•« In the I dAjs5f I old. 
Stories | pUdnlj | told." 

Measure lOi. — ^Trochaic of Two Feet» or Dimeter : 

"Fancy I viewtng, 
Joys en I -suing." 

Single Bhyme : 
"TtUnttlt I cease, 
Sink to I peace." 

Heaxure Sih. — ^Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometer s 

••Changing, 
Banging." 

Order III.— Anapestio Verse. 
J^ anapestic verse the stress is laid on eyezy third 
fliyllaUe. The first foot of an anapestic line may be an iambus. 

Measure let. — Anapestic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter : 

" At thS close I 5f th€ day, | when the ham | let Ys still, 

Andmar\-U^B the sweets | of forget |-fulness prove." 

Hypermeter with Double Bhyme : 

I* In a word, | so complete |-ly forestalled | were the wishj-es, 

£yen har|-mony struck | from the noise | of the dish|-e8.** 

Hypermeter with Triple Bhyme ; 
** Lean TVmi, | when I saw | him, last week, | on his horw \ owfy, 
Thrnaten'd loud |-ly to turn | me to stone | with his jorl-^dvy." 

MeoMure 2d. — ^Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter : 
*a im mdn|Hlroh df all | I sftryey ; 
Mp right | there is none | to dispnteu* 
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JilwmadL-wAxiapestio of Two Eoei or JXaamtmi 

««Wh«iiIldQk| On mj^ bojBi 
They renew [ ill mj jojrs.** 

JCnsifiv 4ft.— Anapefltdc of One Foot^ or Mojiometei 

M On the liind 
Let me stand." 

Order IV.— Daotyllo Verse. 
In pure dactylic verse the stresB is laid on thefindejl 
lable of each successiYe three ; that is^ on the first, the f ourth, 
the seyenth, the tenth syllable, etc. Full dactylic generally 
forms triple rhyme. Whan one of the final short syllables is 
omitted^ the rhyme is double ; when both are omitted, single. 
Dactylic with single rhyme is the same as anapestic would be 
without its initial short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather 
uncommon, and is seldom perfectly regular. 

Measure Isf. — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer : 
*«NlmrOd the | hfLntSr wtts | mIghtjF Yn | hllntYng, find | famed te fh« | 
rOlSr 61 1 oltYee df | yore ; 
Babel, and | Erech, and | Aooad, and | Galneh, from | Shlnar's fair | 
region his | name afar | bore." 

Measure 2rf.— Dactylic of Seven Feet^ or Heptameter : 
<*Oiit of the I kingdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by | angels o*eri 
SttanTic|-(orioQB, 
All that of l-fendeth, that | Ueth« that | faileth to | honor his I name 
erer | glorious.* 

Measure Sd. — Dactylic of Six Feet, or Hexameter : 
" Time, thou art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | days, years, and 
I ages; 
Restless as | wares of the I ocean, when | Enms or | Boreas | rages." 

Example without Ehyme : 
** This is the | forest pri j-meval ; bat | where are the | hearts that be |* 
neathit 
Leap'd like the | roe, when he | hears In the | woodland the | Toioeof 
the I huntsman ? ** 

Measwre 4ik. — Dactylic of Five Feet, or Pentametec: 
''Now thou dost I welcome me, | welcome me, | from the dark | aei^ 
Land of the | beautifal, | beautiful | land of the | tea.* 
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tbasure 6f&.— Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tefaametflr % 

•*Bdj9 wm ftn|-tlcYpkte, | y&rUh, Knd ] dlteYpftte 
An th&t ydnr | bfUrf pftte | hoarded with | oSie; 
And, in their | foolishness, I passion, and | mnlldmeM, 
Charge yon with | chnrlishness, | spnming your | pray*r.* 

Jfessure 6£^.— Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter: 
•• Ever sing | merrny, | mMOf.^ 

Measure lA, — ^Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter: 

"Freefr6mBi|tteg^ 

Care, and anx | iet/, 

Charms in ra | riety, 

Falltohi8|8hazou>» 

Meature 8th, — ^Dactylic of One Foot, or Mbnometer : 

"FearfWiy, 
Tearfnlly." 

Bxercises in Scanning. 

VMd4 the fdUowing tenet into the feet toMeh eempoae them, and die 
tiitffuith bjf marke the long and the short eyUaHee. 

Djutx. 

Alone thon sitst above the everlasting hills, 

And all immensity of space thy presence fills: 
For thou alone art God ; — as God thy saints adore thee ; 
Jehovah is thy name ; — ^they have no gods before thee.— G'. A 

HeAIiTH. 

Up the dewy mountain. Health is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies : 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Bedder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the hnm la. — O. A 

ImFKn it JfiNCB. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers. 
Dishonors that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are watered by showers, 
Yet barren and fruitless remain as before.— 6^. Brawn. 

Piety, 
Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 

Drawn from the fountain of mercy and lore ; 
SSndless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety. 

Rifling unearthly, and soaring above. — Q, Braim. 
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A SmiLB. 
Tbe bolt th at strikes the tow'ring oedar detd. 
Oft passes harmless o'er the haxePs head.—G'. BnmiL 

ANOTHBB flTMTT.HL 

** Yet to the general's voioe thej soon obe/^d 
Innumerable.' As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egjpt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pltohj olofod 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
like night, and darken'd all the land ot Nile.**— Jflttsn. 

Blboiac Stahza. 
Thj name is dear — ^tls yirtae b*hn*d in lore ; 
Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 
Ah I wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove, 
That fondest love but points aiUiction's stings l^G. Btnan^ 

Cupid. 
Zephyrs, mpring Uand, and breathing fngftaoA 

With the sweetest odors of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Blumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — G, Brmm. 

DrVTNlB POWBIL 

When the winds o'er (rennesaret roar*d. 

And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word ; 

They were hush'd to the calmest reposa. — O* Ik mt m , 

In VITATIOH. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, sponia^ 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse. 

Come to the mountain of Zion.— &• Brmm. 

ArafONITIDN. 

In the days of thy youth, 

Bemember thy God : 
O ! forsake not his truth, 

Inour not his rod. — G, Stomm, 
Commendation. 
Constant and duteous, 

Heek as the dove, 
How art thou beauteous. 

Daughter of love l^-O^Brown, 
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BDWINy AN ODB. 

I. 8TBOPHB. 

htd. by the power of song, md nahire^i loT0^ 
Whioli raise the soul all vulgar themes abore, 
The mouutain grove 
Would Edwin rove, 
In pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell, 
Where noontide shadows fell« 
Cheering, 
Veering, 
Moved by the zephyr's swell. 
HsTO nursed he thoughts to genius only knowB| 
When naught was heard around 
But soothed the rest profound 
Of niral beauty on her mountain throne. 

Nor less he loved (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was piled 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind. 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe. 
As in the presence of th' Eternal Mind. 
Fixed he gazed, 
Tranced and raised, 
SaUimely rapt in awful pleasure undefined. 

n. A17TI8TROPHE. 

Beckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble with affright. 
Lo I now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud. 
And dark and darker glooms the scent 
Through the thicket streaming, 
Lightnings now are gleaming ; 
Thunders rolling dread, 
Shake the mountain's head ; 
Nature's war 
Echoes far 
O'er ether borne. 
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Tluitfl«h 
The ash 
Has soaihed and toml 
Now it rages ; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writliing in the furious blast, 
Wide their leafy honors east ; 
Their gnarled arms do force to foroe oppose: 
Deep rooted in the creviced rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shook, 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing loea. 

m. BPODIB. 

'O Thou who sits above these vapors dense, 
And ml'st the storm by thine omnipotenoe 
Making the oollied cloud thy car. 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st afar, 
Thy blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain. 
Which fertilize the dusty plain. 

Thy bounteous goodness poon. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorred I 
All nature owns thee, sovereign Lord I 

And works thy gracious will ; 
At thy command the tempest roars, 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene sublime pfestdeet 
'TIS mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While from the volleyed breast of heaven* 
Transient gleams of dazzling light. 
Flashing on the balls of sight, 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thou mov'st the quick and sulphurous leren-^ 
The tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountain-side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.* 

80 breathed young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out that dark o'erchamb'ring cloud. 
With lightning flash and thunder loud, 

Burst in wild grandeur o*er his solitary bower.— d'. Btmm, 
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Questions for Review. 

I.— PUWOTUATIOK. 

Of wbat does PrcMody treat ? 

What is Punctuation f 

What are the principal points, or marks ? • 

What panees are denoted bj the first four points ? { 

What pauses are required bj the other four ? 

What is the general use of the comma ? 

How many roles for the comma are there ? — what are their heads ? 

What says Rule Ist of simple sentences /—Role 2d, of simple members ?— Role 
8d, of more than two words /—Rule 4th, of only two words /—Rule 6th, of 
words in pairs /—Rule 6th, of words put absolute /—Rule 7th, of words in 
apposition f^Rvle 8th, of adjeitives f—RxHe 9th, of JiniU verbs ^—Rvle 
10th, of if^ni^ives/— Rule 11th, of ^ar«cipZ€»/— Rule 12th, of adierhsf— 
Rule 13th, of C09^'Knc^i09U /—Rule 14th, ot prepositions i — Rule 15th, of 
interjections f-^'B.viiis 16th, of words repeated f— Rule 17th, of dependent 
quotations f 

n.— PUWOTUATIOH. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule Ist for the comma ?— to 
Rule 2d ?— to Rule 8d ?— to Rule 4th ?- to Rule 5th ?— to Rule 6th ?— to 
Rule 7th ?— to RuleSth ?— to Rule 9th ?-to Rule 10th ?— to Rule 11th ?— 
to Rule 12th ?— to Rule 18th f^to Role 14th ?-to Rule 15th ?— to Rule 
16th?— to Rule 17th? 

When are different words said to be in the same construction ? 

ni.— Punctuation. 
What is the general nse of the ■emicolon ? 

How many mles are there for the semicolon ?— what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of compound members f— Rule 2d, of simple members f^ 

Rule Sd, of words in apposition / 
What is the general nse of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the oolon ?— what are their heads ? 
What says Rule Ist of addUiofuil remarks f^Bxde 2d, of greater pauses f — 

Rnle Sd, of independent quottUions / 
What is the general use of the period ? 

How many mles are there for the period ?— what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of distinct sentences /—Rule 2d, of aUied sentences /—Rule 

8d,€it abbreviations f 

rV.— Punctuation. 

What is the nse of the dash? 

How many mles are there for the dash ? — what are their heads ? 

What says Bole 1st of abrupt pauses f—Hvle 2d, of emphatic pauses f—lXxdid 

Sd, €i faulty dashes / 
Wkai is the use of the eroteme, or note of interrogation ? 
How maay rales axe thve for it ?— what are their heads ? 
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What nys Role Ist of quetiiant dir^ f — Role 8(1, of quetUoHM uniUd f-^Rnl* 

8d, of queitiant indirect f 
What is the om of the eophoneme, or note of exobunation ? 
How many mlee are there for it ? — What are their heads ? 
What aaya Rale let of inierJeetUmM f—Rxilb 2d, of iii«OM(ioiw/— RnlaSd, of 

€xeUunaiory iguationa f 

y.^PUllCTUATION. 

What ia the nae of the onrrea, or marks of parenthesis f 
How many mlea are there for them ? — What are their heads f 
What says Rule Ist of the parenthuU /—Rule 3d, of indi^ded points f 
What ia aaid about other marks ? 

What is the ose of the apostrophe?— of the hyphen?— of the diaeresis ?■— of 
the acute accent ? — of the grave Moent ? — of the circumflex ?— «f the 
breye ?— of the macron ? — of the ellipsis ? — of the caret ?— of the brace ? 
—of tho section ?— of the paragraph ? — of the quotation points ? — of the 
crotchets ?— of the index ? — of the asterisk, the obelisk, the double dag- 
ger, and the parallels ? — of the aaterism ? — of the cedilla ? 

[HsTlng conreotly answered the tmegoing questions, the papfl should be taught to 
apply what he has learned ; and, for this parpose* he may be required to read the preCaoe 
to this Tolnme, or a portion of any other aocorately pointed book, and to assign a reason 
tor erery mark he finds.] 

VL— Uttsbanob. 

What ia Utterance f— What does it Include ? 

What is pronunciation ?— What does pronunciation require? 

What are the just powers of the letters ? 

What is acoent ?— Is every word accented ? 

Can a word have more than one accent ? 

What four things distinguish the elegant speaker ? 

What is elocation ? — What does elocution require ? — What is emphaaia ? 

What are pauaes ? — What is said of their duration ? 

What are inflections ? — What is called the rising inflection ? — What is called 

the falling inflection ? — How are these inflections exemplified ? — How are 

they uaed in asking questions ? 
What are tones ? — Why do they deserve particular attention ? 

VIL— PiGURBS. 

What is a Figure in grammar ? — How many kinds of figores are there ? 

What ia a figure of orthography ? — ^Name the figuree of thia kind. 

What is mimeaiB ?— What is an archaism ? 

What is a figure of etymology ? 

How many and what are the figures of etjrmology ? 

What ia ap'hnresis ?— prosthesis ? — syncope ?— apocope ?— paragoga t ihmn 

warn ? — synereais ? — ^tmesis ? 
What ia a figure of ayntax ?— How many and what are the figaxea of ayntac f 
What ia eUipeia in grammar ?— Are aentenoes often elliptioal ? 
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flioir oaa tliere be an effipcu of tiie aitiele f — 4li6 noon ?— the adJeotivQ ?-4he 
pronoun ?>-the Tcrb ?— the participle ? — ^the adverb ?— the oonjnnction ? — 
the preposition ? — ^the interjection ?— a phrase or a claoae ? 

¥rhat ia pleonasm ? — When is this figure allowable ? 

What is syllepsis ?— ensilage ?— hyperbaton ? — ^What is said of hjrperbaton t 

vni.— F1GUBS8. 

What IS a lignie of rhetoric ? — What name hare some such fignrest 

Do figmres fd rhetoric often ocoar ? — On what are they founded ? 

How many and what axe the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What ia a simUe ?— a metaphor ?— an allegory ?— a metonymy ?— syneodoohe ? 

— hyperbole ? — vision ? — apostrophe ? — personification ?— erotesis f — eo- 

phonesis ?— antithesis ?— climax ? — irony ? 

IX. — Vbrsification. 
What is rersifUatUm ^->What is the quantUy of a sylUble f 
How is quantity denominated ?~How is it said to be proporidoned ? 
On what does quantity depend ? — What sounds are the most easily 

ened? 
What wotds are yariahle in quantity ?— What syllables are fixed? 
What is rhyme ?— What is blank verse ? 

Of what does a line of poetry consist ?— Of what does Kfoot oonsiair 
What are the principal English feet ? 
What is an iambus ? — a trochee ?— an anapest ?>>« dactyl ? 
How many kinds of verse are there ? 
What is scanning, or scansion ? 

X.— Vebsificatioh. 
What sj^lablea am accented in an iambic line? 
What are the several measures of iambic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a trochaic line ? 
What are the several measures of trochaic verse ? 
What ayllables are accented in an anapestic line ? 
What are the several measures of anapestic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line ? 
What are the aeveral measures of dactylic verse ? 
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COMPOSITION. 

After studying carefully the Rules for Punctuation (page 
252), the pupil will be sufficiently advanced to apply to his own 
compositions the yarious principles and rules requisite for 
their full correction. The following suggestions are designed 
to a£ford a guide to the teacher and pupils for a series of 
graded exercises in composition, in continuation of the practi- 
cal language lessons already interspersed through this 
work 

In connection with these exerciflee, the pupils shookl be required to stud j OBrefoilj the 
prindplee and roles contained in Appendix II. 

Preliminary Exercises. 

1. Bead a story, biographical sketch, or inciderU in hixtory ; 
and require the pupils to reproduce it in their own language, as 
far as possible. 

This exercise should be continued sufficiently long to familiarize the 
pupils with the narrative style of composition, and to teach them to 
avoid the awkward expressions and repetitions customary with those 
untrained in this branch of composition. The simplest and easiest 
narratives should at first be selected. 

2. Write out, or otherurise give to the pupils, afuU account of 
any particular incident or event, and require them to abridge or 
condense it, omitting aU but the most important circumstances. 

3. Write a brief account of any incident or event, and require 
the pupHs to expand it, adding any circumstances uhich they 
may conceive could have existed or occurred in connection mtt 
^ facts stated. 
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Both of these ezerdses of eondenMtum and expanHon shotild be i 
tinned for some time, as they coltiyate special faculties of the mind, 
most Important to be addressed in training the pnpil in the production 
and expression of thought 

4. Sdect a piece of poetry, and require thepupQs to express 
the same thoughts in prose, using a plainer and less figurative 
siyle. 

Be carefol to select only such pieces as are full j adapted to the pnpilaP 
comprehension. 

6. Bequire the pupOs to write an analysis of any piece qf 
prose or poetry, giving the topics treated, with the arguments and 
illustrations employed, etc. 

Begin with easj pieces, and advance gradually to more difficult ones. 
Do not give argumentative pieces at first. This exercise, when skillfull/ 
employed, is a most excellent one, as it will go far to impart to the 
mind habits of regular, logical thought 

6. Bequire the pupils to unite out criticisms of selected pieces, 
making observations on the thoughts, their arrangement and re- 
lation to the subject, as well as the modes of expression employed. 

These exercises will prei>are the mind for writing compositions on 
miscellaneous subjects. This is a task which should never be im- 
posed without the preliminary exercises. Many pupils are permanently 
disgusted with composition by being required to perform this impossi- 
ble task. 

Original CompoHHon. 

7. Assign a aubfect, or theme, and suggest the mode of treat- 
ment, uniting dovmfor the pupils the topics which shoidd be con- 
sidered and discussed, with the arrangement to be employed. 

This exercise should be pursued until the pupils' minds have become 
accustomed to the discovery of topics. It is designed to afford training 
in what is called, in rhetoric, Tnventum. 

During the exercise, the teachers should require the pupils to suggest 
the topics, before deciding himself what is proper. 

8. Severse the above exercise; thai is, select an appropriate 
mulifect, and require the pupils tg di^Ggvcr the topics which BhouM 
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be ireaied under ii, and to toriie, by properly arranging Oiem, an 
analysis qf Gie mode (tf trealmerU. 

This should be done at first so as to afford a brief sketch or oatline, 
which afterward maj be expanded or filled in, bj suggesting illustra- 
tions, arguments, etc., under each topic. As considerable exercise of 
this kind will be needed, the pupils should be required to write out la 
full onlj an occasional composition ; but the analysis should be copied in 
a book, and preserved bj the pupil, for the next exercise, which is the 
writing of compositions on selected themes. 
I 

9. Bequire thepupUa to vorite compositions on su^ects eiffier 
mtededfor them or suggested by their own minds. 

It is preferable, at this stage, that the pupils should select their own 
subjects, as a general thing, in order to give full scope to the original 
suggestions of the mind, and to the unfolding of anj special talent or 
genius for composition, which will often be found to show itself under 
the training here outlined, if it be faithfnllj persevered in. 



LETTER-WRITINGh. 

In oonneciion mth the above exercises, the pupils should 
be instructed in letter- writing. This will include the 
proper forms^ as shown below. 

Heading. 

The heading consists of the name of the place (sometimei 
the street and number) from which the letter is sent, and the 
date,— including month, day, and year. This should be writ- 
ten a line or two from the top of the page, and should be 
commenced so that it may end near the margin of the sheet 
at the right. Thus : — 

Neu) York, May 10, 1882. 
Or, when the street is mentioned : — 

56 Lafayette Place, 

New York, May 10, 1882 



Address. 

The addreflB should follow on the next line, near the left 
nde of the page, hbobIIj a fitUe to the right of the bodjof the 
letter. Thna:— 
For yerj formal letiero:— 

To a lad J. 
To a gentleman. (nM]|n.fDr»xiianiBdUdy.) 

Mr. Thonuu EL Brmmi, Mm KaU L. FMm, 

Bprinqfdd, KL BrooUf^ If. T. 

Sir, JfoAiM, 

In ovdinarj use: — 

JM*. mOiam A. Thamfmk, MSm Mhwib L. JTmml 

Dear Sir, Ikar Madam, 

To a compaiiy : — 

Mmn, Wmam Wood S CkK, Thike Board <f EdaoaUm, 

JTmo Tark. 146 Orand St., ITmo TariL 

OenSmasn, €fmiSmnm, 

Ab implying greater intimacy :— 

M^ dear Mr. Bnnm, Jfy dmr Mrt. Jamn, 

doee the letter by writing the full name and address at the 
leiwer left band oomer on t^ line below your own signatore, 
as follows : 

Mr, Thomaa Brawn, Jfhi Akatand&r Jamn, 

PhOaddphia, F^ Cleutand, 0. 

In less formal letters, the address maybe written below and 
at the left of the signature, at the end of the letter. 

Other forms of address will be leqnired aooording to cir- 
cumstances^ iraiying with the persons addressed and the terms 
of intimacy that ezisi Urns : — 

A. B. Fblmer, Esq. ; John Pwier, MJ). ; Dr. John Porter. - 
B. C. Baldwin, LL.D.; Beo. H. J. Davis, or Bev. Mr. Davii > 
Noah Porter, DJ)., LL.D.; ete. 

"When ladies are addressed, the following are eustomttty }^ 

JftEss Brown; Mm Kate FiM; Mrs. Oeorge Burm; Mrs. 
Oenmi€hxuU; ete. 

These may be followed by : 

Sir, Dear Sir, My dear Sir, Sirs, OenOemen; Madtan, Dear 
M^km, My dnr Madam, Ladies; Dear Mr. Baei, My dear Mr. 
SanOki Dear Friend^ My dear Friend^ ete. 
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The title Hon. is applied to persosB holding high go?em- 
mental positionfi ; His ExceUency is sometiixies applied to the 
Presideiit of the United States and to State GbTemors. 

Body. 

The body of tiie letter should be commenced on the line 
next below the address, and a little to the right of it The 
style will vary with the character of the letter. Business let- 
ters should be formal, brief, and to the point Friendly coiv 
respondence requires an easy, familiar style, for the acquisi- 
tion of which the study of good models wiU be yeiy useful 
A few specimens for the opening are here given ^— 

Yours of the Bth inst. isju^ received, etc. 

Your favor of the M inst. is received, etc. 

Your esteemed favor of the 10th inst. is at hand, etc. 

lam in receipt of yours, etc. 

Yours of the 20th uU. has remained uncmgwered vnHlT^Oh/, «bi 

Closing. 

The forms of closing, followed by the signMore, are Ysriovs, 
A few are here given : — 

BespectfuUy yours ; Very respectfubv yours; Truly yours; 
Yours truly ; Very truly yours; Your cUdient servmU ; Your 
obedient, humble servant ; Yourt cordiaUy ; FaiUhfuUy yours ; 
Yours (j^ff'ectionaMy ; Suer uff^ecHonaiely yours ; As ever, your 
friend; etc. 

Suj^evMrtpMon. 

Write the name slaoni midway between the top and bottom 
of the envelope ; under this write the address, comm^ioiiig 
each line a littb farther to the right than that above ii 
Ghreat care should be taken to make the address as legible as 
possible. 

Affix the postage stamp to the tight-haod comw «t fb# toi 

of the en>elope. < . . . 



SUFBBSOBIPTIOS'. 
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QUALITIES OP STYLE. 

&rYLE is the particular manner in wMoh a person expresses Ms con- 
ceptions bj means of language. It is different from mere words, and is 
not to be regulated altogether bj rules of construction. It always has 
some relation to the author^s peculiar manner of thinking ; and, being 
that sort of expression which his thoughts most readily assume, some- 
times partakes, not only of what is characteristic of the man, but even 
of national peculiarity. The words which an author employs, may be 
proper, and so constructed as to violate no rule of syntax ; and yet his 
style may have great faults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as concise, 
diffuse, — neat, negligent,— nervous, feeble,— simple, affected,— easy, 
stiff, — perspicuous, obscure,— elegant, florid, — are employed. A con- 
siderable diversity of style, may be found in compositions all equally 
excellent in their kind. And, indeed, different subjects, as well as the 
different endowments by which genius is distinguished, require this 
diversity. But in forming his style, the learner should remember, that 
a negligent, feeble, affected, stiff, or obscure style, is always faulty ; 
and that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, strength, and neatness, are qui^- 
ties always to be aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the frequent practice of composing 
uid writing something, is indispensably necessary. Without exercise 
ax^d diligent attention, rules or precepts for the attainment of this object 
will be of no avail. When the learner has acquired such a knowledge 
of grammar, as to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking, he 
should devote a stated portion of his time to composition. This exer- 
cise will bring the powers of his mind into requisition, in a way that is 
well calculated to strengthen them. And if he has opportunity for 
reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the best authors, acquire both 
language and taste, as well as sentiment; and these three are the essen- 
tial qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here 
offer no more than a few brief hints. W^ith respect to words and 
phrases, particular attention should be paid to purity^ propriety, and pre- 
cision ; and, with respect to sentences, Xxipertfficui^y, unity, tLnd strength. 
Under each of these heads, we shall arrange, in the form of short pre- 
eeptSf a few of the most important directions for the forming of a good 
style. 

I.— Purity. 

Puity of style consists In the use of such words and phrases only, as 
belong to the language which we write or speak. 
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Fbeceft 1. — Avoid the nnneceasarj use of foreign words or idkmit 
as fraiehewr^ hauteur^ ddiaatesse^ poHtewe^ noblesse ; he repented hm^ 
self; it serfiss to an excellent purpose. 

Prbceft 2. — ^Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated 
words; as, whMom^ erewhUe^ whoso^ MeU, morecwer^ aforetime, ma- 
thinks. 

Pbegbft 3. — Avoid strange or unauthorized words; as, Jliutterationy 
inspectator^ judgematical^ incumberment, connexity^ eleeter&ed, mart^fr" 
teed. 

Precept 4. — Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It ii 
ridiculous, however serious the subject : as, " Personifications, however 
rich the depictions, and unconstrained their latitude ; analogies, how^ 
ever imposing the objects of parallel, and the media of comparison ; caic 
never expose the consequences of sin to the extent of fact, or thb range 
of demonstration.^ — Anonymoiu, 

I L— Propriety. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection and right construction, 
of such words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them. 

Precept 1. — Avoid low and provincial expressions: such as, ** Says 
I ;^'^^^ Thinks I to myself ^'""—'^ To get into a iMsrap*;"—" Stay here 
ftfhile I return." 

Precept 2.— In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are 
merely poetical: such as, mom, eve, plaint, lone, am%d, oft, steepy; — 
*^tDhat time the winds arise." 

Precept 8.— Avoid technical terms; except where they are neces- 
sary, in treating of a particular art or science. In technology, they are 
proper. 

Precept 4.— Avoid the recurrence of words in different senses, or 
such a repetition of words as denotes paucity of language ; as, '* His 
own reason might have suggested better rea«wi«." — " Gregory /atwfltl 
the undertaking, for no other reason than this, that the manager, in 
countenance, fanorod his friend." — **I ^oant to go and see what he 

Precept 5. — Supply words that are wanting: thus, instead of say- 
ing, "This action increased his former services," say, "This action in- 
creased the merit of his former services." 

Precept 6. — Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions; as, ''His 
memory shall be lost on the earth." — "I long since learned to like 
nothing but what you do." 

Precept 7. — Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions; as, 
" I have observed that the superiority among these coffee-house po^**- 
cians, proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and fashion." — "Thesa 
words do not convey even an opaque idea of the author's meaning." 

Precept 8. — Observe the natural order of things or events, and do 
not put the eart- before the horse; as, "The scribes taught and studied 
the law of Moses."— " They can neither return to nor leave their houses." 
— " He tumbled, head over heels^ into the water." 

III.— Precision. 

Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting th« 
expression exactly to the thought, so as to exhibit neither more nor Urn 
than is intended by the author. 
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' l.'^^ATQid * uMlen toirtologj, eiUier of ezpreflBi<m cr ainti- 
; M in, " Beioni again ; — retmn ba^ik again /•— eoBTeise togttiur; 
— ike K^/— fall do>Ufn ; — enter »»/->» mntnal likeness to «uA ^ker ; — 
the laUtT end ; — Uqwd streamB \--graUfvX th«nk8 ;— the last of all ; — 
Hifongbout the ¥M& book." ^^ Wheneyer I go, he €UtDaps meets me 
there."— " Wheie is he atr In there."— "Nothing <^bat that"— 
" It is odious and hateful,** — ** His faithfulness and fiddUy should be 
rewarded." 

Prbcbft 2. — Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synony- 
mous, and employ those words which are the must suitable ; as, '* A 
diligent scholar may aeguire knowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, 
vfin prises, and g^ liigh honor, though he eatTi no money." These 
six verbs have nearly &e same meaning, and yet thej cannot well be 



ly.— Perspicuity. 

Penpionity oonsists in freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. It is a 
quality so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no 
merit can atone. *' Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only 
glimmer through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasing the reader." — 
BUjUt. Perspieuity, being the most important property ^ language, and 
an exemption from the most embanassing detects, seems even to rise to 
A degree of positive beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that 
frees us from all suspense in regard to the meaning ; that ^^ carries us 
through the subject without embarrassment or confusion ; and that always 
iiows like a limpid stream, through which we can see to the very bottom. " 

Precept 1. — ^Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, 
and explanatory phrases, as near as possible to the words to which they 
relate, and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sen- 
tences are deficient in perspicuity : *' Reverence is the veneration paid 
to superior sanctity, interndxed with a certain degree of awe." ''The 
Komans understood liberty, at kast^ as well as we." '' Taste was never 
made to eater for vanity." 

Pbbceft 2. — ^In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Precept 3. — Avoid faulty ellipses, and repeat all words necessary to 
preserve the sense. The foUowing sentences require the words inserted 
in crotchets: *' Bestlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoy- 
ment of peace, and [for] the performance of our duty." — Murray* % Key, 
** The Christian religion gives a more lovely character of God, than any 
\ffOuT\ religion ever did."— /5tV2. 

v.— Unity. 

Unity consists in avoiding useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one 
object predominant throughout a sentence or paragraph, livery sen- 
tence, whether its i>arts be few or many, requires strict unity. 

Precept 1. — Avoid brokenness and hitching. The following example 
lacks the very quality of which it speaks : *' But most of all, in a single 
sentence, is required the strictest unity: It may consist of parts, indeed^ 
but theee parts must be so closely bound together, as to make the impres- 
sion upon the mind, of one object, not ^^fmany." — Murray* s Orammar, 

Precept 2. — Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and dis- 
tinct sentiments in sex>arate sentences. Error: ''llie two volumes are, 
Indeed, intimately eonneeted^ and constitute one uniform system of Eng> 
liah grammar." — Murray's Pt^ace. 

14 
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Bbbcbft 8.— >Iii Hm pf o g ioM of « Miilene*, 4o not desert the prtaol- 
pal SQhject In f^Tor of adjnnets. Bnror : ** To sabetaathree belong fen^ 
der, number, and eeae ; and th^ wrt a& of the third person when ipaken 
of J and of the second 10^ tpoken to.^-^Murraff'i Ormnmar, 

Prbcbpt 4. — Do not introdnee patentheses, ezoept whon a Uroly w 
marie may be thrown in without ^Terting the mind too long from the 
principal subject 

VI.— Strength. 

Strength oonsistB in giving to the seyeral words and members of s 
sentence, such an arrangement as shall bring out the sense to the best 
advantage, and present CTery idea in its due importance. A concise 
stjle is tiie most favorable to strength. 

Prbcbpt 1. — Place the most important words in the situation in whicdi 
they will make the strongest impression. 

Prbcbpt 2. — A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger ; and 
when the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the 
ooDoluding one. 

Prbcbpt 8. -When things are to be compared or contrasted, their re- 
semblance or opposition will be rendered more striking, if some resem- 
blance in the language and construction be preserved. 

Prbcbpt 4. — ^It is, in general, ungraceful to end a sentence with an 
adverb, a preposition, or any inconsiderable word or phrase, whiok maj 
either be omitted or be introduced earlier. 
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POETIC DICTION. 

PoBTRT, as defined bj Dr. Blair, *Ms the language of passion, or of 
enlivened imagination, formed, most oommonlj, into regular numbers." 
The style of poetry differs, in many respects, from that which is com- 
monly adopted in prose. Poetic diction abounds in bold figures of 
speech, and unusual collocations of words. A great part of the figures 
which have been treated of under the head of prosody, are purely poeti- 
cal. The primary aim of a poet is to please and to move ; and, tiiere- 
fore, it is to the imagination, and the passions, that he speaks. He may, 
and he ought to, have it in his view to instruct and reform ; but it is in- 
directly, and by pleasing and moving, that he accomplishes this end. 
The exterior and most obvious distinction of poetry is versification ; yet 
there are some forms of verse so loose and familiar as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from prose ; and there is also a species of prose so meas- 
ured in its cadences, and so much raised in its tone, as to approach 
very nearly to poeCieal numbers. 

Poetical Peoullarities. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiarities in which the 
poets indulge, and are indulged : — 
L— ney very often omit the articles ; as, 

** What dreadful pleasnre 1 there to stand nxblime, 
Like 9hipwreck>d mariner on Oeiert cooH I ^^B«am$. 

n. — ^They abbreviate many nouns; as, amoae^ far amaaement ; <m- 
daika^ for acdamation ; eonstUt, for eonsuUatian ; corse, for corpse ; eve, 
or evsn^ for evening; founts tot fountain ; hdm, for hornet; lament, for 
lamtntaiwn; mom^ for morning; plaint, for complaint; targe, for 
target ; weal, for wealth. 

m. — ^They employ several nouns that are not used in prose, or are 
used but rarely ; as, benieon^ boon, emprise, fane, guerdon, guise, ire, 
hen, lore, meed, sire, steed, stithy, wdkin, yore, 

lY. — They introduce the noun sdf after another noun of the possessive 
ease; as, 

1. ** iiRietion** aemblanoe bends not o*er thy tomb, 

AllH<tttoii*s «e{f deplores thy youthful doom.^ — l^fron, 
% '* TlMHvhtleas of beauty, «he was beauty's aelf.'^^Tkaauon. 

y. — ^They place before the verb nouns, or other words, that usually 
eome after it ; and, after it, those that usually come before it ; as, 

1. ** No jealousy IA«A* doton o/ tooe o'ercapt, 

Nor blasted toere their wedded dnyt with strife.**— BeoMs. 
& **No kioe hast thou of hoarded FWeets.** 
8. •* Thy chain a toretched weight nhall prove."— -KanizAonw. 
4. ** Follows the loosenM aggravated roarJ*^— Thomson. 
$. " That purpU grows the primrose paXe^^I/xnghome. 



did Ai^l'^NDlX. 

YL— Thaj often place adjeetives after their nomui ; ii^ 

1. " Or where the gorgeona Bant, with richest hftad, 

Bhowen on her kings b€a^b€trlc, pearl and gokL"— -Jfitton. 
t. " Oome, nymph (UMure^ with mantle bluej" 

yn.— Thej aaorfbe qualitieB te things to which thej do not Uterally 
belong; a8» 

1. " Or arotoav ttnkUngt lull the dirtant tolAfC*—Orav. 

%, ** Imbitter'd more and more from peevith aay to day/^ — Thcnhton, 

8. " All thin and niJced, to the numb cold night:^^ai»ak»p^ar4, 



Vm. —They nse concrete terms to ezpreas abetraet qnalitlea (ie., ad- 
JeotiTea for nouns) ; as, 

1. " Berth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 

And on the h&undUM of thy goodness calls.** — Youmff. 
tL "ICeanwhila, whatever of b«nK<A«^oriMi0, 

8iM*nu or drMk(/W, in earth, sea, or sky, 
"B^ chanoe or search was off««d to his view. 
He scanned with curious and romantic eye.**— BeaUffc 
8. ** Won from the void and formless «i;liiiM.**-jruloi». 

IX. — ^They substitute quality for manner (i.e., adjectives for adverbe) ; 
as. 

- The stately-sailing swan. 



Gires out his snowy plumage to the gale ; 
And, arohing protMl his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward Jtarce^ and guards hla osier isle.**— -TAoflWOil. 
S. •* Thither continuai pilgrims crowded still."— /d. 

X. — ^They form new compound epithets ; aa^ 

1. " In world-r^oMng state, it moves subUme."— 29komMfi. 

1 ^ The d»u>v-9k*rted clouds imbibe the sun.''— /d. 

8. <*By brooks and groves in hoUoto-iohiapeinna gales.**— M 

4. " The violet of •k^^momn vat.*'^£Mi0ft«nM. 

ft. " A league from Bpidamnum had we sailed. 

Before the ahoa^f-wind'Oheiflng deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm.**— iSikait^pearc 

3Q.— They connect the oomparatiTe degree to the positive ; a% 
1. ** Near ana mor* near the bUlows rise.**— JTerricft. 
t. *' WUU and toidar q»read» the vale.*'— Z^er. 
8. " Wide and more tcide^ the overflowings of the mind 
Take every oreatore in, of every Uad.**— AgM. 

Xn.— They form many adjectives in y, which are not common in 

CBe ; as, A gUamy T9,j,—tou>ery height,— «t«5:^ hill, — titedy casque,— 
py harvests, — moony shield, — wrtthy snake, — sUlly lake, — wisty deep, 
— foly circlet. 

TTTT . — They employ adjectives of an abbreviated form ; as, dread, for 
dreadful; drear, tor dreary ; ebon^ fordxmy; how^ taxlioary ; lone, 
for ionely; ecant^ for scanty ; alope^ for sloping; submiss, for submU' 
sive ; vermil, for TermiUion ; yon^ for yonder. 

XrV. — They employ several adjectives that are not used in prose, or 
are used but seldom ; as, aaure, blithe, boon, dank, darkling, darksome, 
doughty, dun, feU, rife, rapt, rueful, sear, siflvan, twain, wan, 

XV.— They employ personal pronouns, and introduce tlieir noons 
afterwards; as, 

1. ** It currd not Tweed alone, that Inreeae^^—W. SooSL 
t. ** Is it the lightning's quivering glance, 
That on the thicket streams ; 
Or do Shev flash on spear and lance, 
Thi4 8nn*8 retixing beama f **—/<!, 
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XVL— They sometimes omit the relatire, of the nominatiye case ; as^ 

" For Is there »aght in sleep can charm the wise ? "— 77kom«on. 
XVn. — ^Thej omit the antecedent, or introdnce it after the relative ; as^ 

1. ** V%o never fasts, no banquet e^ enjoys. 

Who never tolls or watches, never sleepB.^*->-Ji*nMlr0nir. 
S. **F%o dares think one thing and another tell, 

Hy soul detests him as the gates of heU/*->-PojD^« Homer, 

XVm. — ^Thej remove relatite prononns and other connectives, in 
QiB body joi their claases ; as, 

1. " Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deok.**— Itan0<«. 
1 " Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Orion's dog, the year tohen autamn weighs." — Popifn Sbmer, 

XIX. — ^Thej make intransitive verbs transitive; as. 



-A while he stands, 



OoMtng the inverted landscape, half afraid 
To medUcue the blue profonnd below.**— TTk^mutm. 
9. " Still in hamonimts intercourse, they Mp'tf 

The rural day, and taU''d the flowing henit,'"—T<L 

XX — The J give to the imperative mood the first and the third person ; 
as, 

1. **■ Turn iM « moment fianey*s rapid (light. "—Iftomson. 
%. ^*Be man*s peculiar leork his sole delight.''— .Beottte. 
& ** And what is reason ? £e «Ae thus d^n'd ; 

Reason is upright stature in the soul 1 ^ — Younff. 

XXI. — Thej emploj can, could, and tooiUd as principal verbs teansi' 
tive; a8» 

1. ** What for oorselves we «in, la always ours." 

2. ** Who does the best his circumstance idlow^ 

Does well, acts nobly :— angels could no more."" — Young. 
8. *' Whai ujottld this man f Now upward will he soiir. 
And, little less than angel, would be more.''— Atpe. 

XXn. — ^They place the infinitive before the word on which it de- 
pends; as, 

** When first thy sire to tend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, de9ian*d,'"^Qraif, 

XXin. — Thej place the anxiliaiy after its principal ; as, 

" No longer heed the Runbeam bright 
That plays on Carron's Inreast he oan.'^-^Langhome, 

XXIV. — Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit pre- 
fixes ; as, begird^ becUm^ evanish^ emote; for gird, dim, vanish, move:— 
kire, tDa4l, wilder, reave ; ioit aUure, bewail, bewilder^ bereave, 

XXV. — They abbreviate verbs; as, Ust, for listen ; ope, for open, 

XXVI. — ^They employ several verbs that are not nsed in prose, or are 
used but rarely ; as, appal, astound^ brook, cower^ doff, ken, wend, ween, 
trow, 

XXVn. — ^They sometimes imitate a Greek construction of the infini«' 
tive; as, 

1. ** Who would not sing for Lycidas ? he knew 

Himself to Hng, and build the lofty rhyme."— mttOM. 
H " For nut, to hoM been dipped in Lethft lake, 

Oonld i»y« th« ton o( Thetis /ro}7» to dH^'^apenHtf 
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Aivm.— They emploj the participles more freqnenflj than prgee 
writers, and in a constrnction somewhat peculiar ; as, 

1. ** He cune, and, standing in the midst, explaiuM 

Thm peaoe refected, hat the trnoe oftlainU*-^Api. 
% ^* As a poor miflemble captive thrall 

Gomes to the place where he before had safe 

Anwnig the prime in q>Iendor, now deptnCdf 

XlfeelM, emptied^ ga»''d. unftUisA, «Ai«n»*4, 

A spectacle ai rjdn or cf soom.^*— JfUkm. 

XXDL — ^They emploj aeTeral adverbs that are not tifled in mose^ 
or are need but seldom ; as, oft^ ^^y^ inly, UUhdy, eheaHy^ »^^f 
/%, Hfdy, ru^fuOy^ starkly, yardy. 

XXX. — Thej giye to adverbs a peculiar location ; as, 

1. ** Peeping from forth their alleys green."*— Collfiu. 

5. ** Brect the standard there of ancient night"— Jfltton. 
8. ** The silence <iften of pnre innocence 

Persnades, when speaking fails.**— AKaJfc^More. 

4. '* Where nnivereal Ivre fiot smiles around.**- TAofWon. 

6. ^ Bobs me of that which not enriches ldBk.'"^8hakapearB. 

XXXI.— They omit the introductory adverb there; as, 
** Wa» nought around but images <tf rest** — Thonuott. 

XXXn.— They employ the conjunctioney ^r— ^y and nor— e^, 

as correspondents ; as, 

1. " Or by the laxy Scheldt or wandering Fo.**— GoMsmlcA. 

5. '* Wealth heap'd on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys.**— ^oAiMOit. 
S. '* Who by repentance is not satlsied. 

Is nor of heaven, nor enxttk.'^—Shatapeare. 

XXXm.— They often place prepoeitione and th^ adjuncts, be* 
fore the words on which they depend ; as, 

** Againtt your fame toUh fondness hate combines; 
The rival batters, and the lover mines.**— /ioJknMm. 

XXXIV. — ^They sometimes plaoe the preposition after its object ; as, 

1. " When beauty, Eden^t botcem within. 

First staretch*d the arm to deeds of sm. 

When passion bam*d, and prudence Bkept, 

The pitying angels bent and wept.**— J7oi0V' 
t. '* The Muses fair, theat peao^fiU 9hade$ among. 

With sldUfnl Angers sweep the trebling strings.**- Z/oyiel. 

XXXY.— They employ Interjections more frequently ihan prose 

writers; as, 

" O let me gaxe 1 — Of gaxing there*s no end. 
O let me think I— Thought too is wilder*d here.**— Fovn^. 

XxjlVI.— They employ antiquated words and modes of ezprer 
sion; as, 

1. '* IRMtftilsn that would oome <m heavier bale.**— 7%MM0ft. 
S. ** He was to toesf, a little roguish page, 

SoM sleep and play, who minded nought at all.**— /dL 
8. ** Not one tftaoont in view was to be found.**— /d. 
4. " To number up the thousands dwelling here. 

An useless were, and eke an endless tadr.**^M. 
B. ** Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy.** — Id, 
C ** Bat theae Ipaeeen by, with nameless numbers mM.**— M 
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A KEY 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX, 



Rule L—ArtloiM. 

NOTB I. 

This Ib a hard saying. 

Paaeing from an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with snoh a one. 

She evinced a uniform adherence to the truth. 

This is truly a wonderful invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

Your friend is an honorable man. 

The elephant is an herbivorous animaL 

NoTB n. 

Avoid rude sports ; an eye is soon lost, or a bone brokmi. 

Aa the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balance. 

Kot a word was uttered, nor a sign given. 

I despise not the doer, but the deed. 

Crime consists not in the act, but in the motive.' 

Note m. 

What is the difference between the old and the new method f 
The sixth and the tenth have a close resemblance. 
Is Paris on the right hand, or the left ? 
Does Peru join the Atlantic, or the Pacific ocean ? 
• He was influenced both by a just and a generous principU. 
The book was read by the old and the young. 
I have both the large and the small grammar. 
Are both the north and the south line measured ? 
Are the north line and the south both measured ? 
Are both the north and the south lines measured ? 
Are both the north lines and the south measured f 
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Note IV. 

Ib the north and flouth line measured ? 

Are the two north and south lines both measored t 

A great and good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and ineffectual resistance. 

The Alleghany and Monongahela rivers form the Ohkk 

I rejoice that theie is another and better world. ' 

Were God to raise up another such man aa tf QM& 

The light and worthless kernels will float 

Note V. 
Cleon was another sort of man. 
There is a species of animal called seal. 
Let us wait in patience and quietness. 
The contemplative mind delights in silence. 
Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics. 
You win never have another snoh chance* 
I expected some such answer. 
And I persecuted this way unto death. 

NOTB VJ. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honored with the title of Earl. 

The chief magistrate is styled President 

The highest title in the State is that of Governor. 

Oak, pine, and ash, are names of whole classes of objeoliL 

Note VII. 
He is a better writer than reader. 
He was an abler mathematician than linguist 
I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Note Vni. 

The words (or, those words) which are signs of complex ideasy ai<e 

liable to be misunderstood. 
The carriages which were formerly in use were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that tfme 

Note IX. 

Means are always necessary to the accomplishing of ends. 

fiy the seeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 

In the keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 

Have you no repugpiance to the torturing of animals T 

Note X. 

By breaking the law, you dishonor the lawgiver. 
An arg^oment so weak is not worth mentioning. 
In letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keejNi rex)eating her unvaried nolei^ 
Forbear boasting; of wk9X /ca can do. 
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PBOMIBCirOITB. 

The path of tmth is a plain and safe ona 

This statement is merely an hypothesis. 

There was a harshness in his words. 

Neither the rules nor the examples are correct 

He fully deserved the name of traitor. 

He is a more effective writer than speaker. 

What sort of animal is an oyster ? 

She was carrying a ewer of water. 

He was busy in translating a*French work. 

This passage has another and different meaning. 

It showed what kind of man he was. 

What is the cost of an hour-glass ? 

Is there any difference between the upper and the lower side f 

The travelers who visited the country were put to death. 

Rule II.— Adjectives. 

Note I. 

Things of this sort are easily nndexstood. 

Who broke those tongs ? 

Where did I drop these scissQrs f 

Bring out those oats. 

Extinguish those embers. 

I disregard these minutiae. 

That kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of that gallows whloli ^«maa •reoted f 

Note n. 

We rode about ten miles an hour. 

*Tis for a thousand pounds. 

How deep is the water ? About six fathonML 

The lot is twenty-five feet wide. 

I have bought eight loads of wood. 

Notes m. and IV. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy each other. 

That the heathens tolerated one another, is allowed. 

David and Jonathan loved each other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from another in various ways. Or better : Den 

vative words are formed from their primitives in rarious ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to one another. 
The Graces always hold one another by the hand. 
He chose the last of these three. 
Trisyllables are often accented on the first syllable. 
Which are the two most remarkable isthmuses in the world ? 

Notes V. and VI. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any other writings. 
The Bussian empire is more extensive than o^y other government tn the 
world. 
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Israel lored Joseph more than all his other children, beeaoae he waa Hm 

* son of his old age. 
Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 
Eye was the fairest of women. 
Hope is the most constant of all the passions. 

NOTB VIL 

That opinion is too general (or common) to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the greatest (or highest) dig^iitj upon man. 

How much better are ye than the fowls t 

Do not thou hasten above the Most High. 

This was the unkindest cut of all. 

The waters are frozen sooner and harder. 

A healthier (or more healthy) place cannot be found. 

The best and the wisest men often meet with discouragements. 

Note vm. 

He showed us an easier and more agreeable way. 
This was the plainest and most convincing argument. 
Some of the wisest and most moderate of the senatoia. 
This is an ancient and honorable fraternity. 
There vice shall meet a fatal and irreyocable doom* 

Note IX. 

He is an industrious young man. 

She has an elegant new house. 

The first two classes have read. 

The two oldest sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen another such king. 

NOTB X 

She reads well and writes neatly. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

They went, conformably to their engagement 

He speaks very fluently, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silently. 

These appear to be finished the most neatly. 

He was scarcely gone when you arrived. 

1 am exceedingly sorry to hear of your misfortune!. 

Ihe work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much more wisely than the others. 

Note XI. 

I bought those books at a very low price. 

60 and tell those boys to be still. 

I have several copies ; thou art welcome to those twa 

Which of those three men is the most useful f 
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5dTB TIL 

Hope Is am strong an inoentiye to Action as fear; thai Is the antleipttioti 

of good, this of eviL 
The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we shonl4 
not therefore accoont these happj, and those miserable. 
Memory and forecast jnst returns engage. 
That pointing back to youth, this on to age. — Pope* 

Note XTTT. 

Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord's day, every one of us Christians keeps the sabbath. 

Is either of these men known ? 

Ko ; neither of them has any connections here. 

Note XIV. 

Did any of the company stop to assist you f 
Here are six; but none of them will answer. 

Note XV. 

Some crimes are thoujg^ht deserving of death. 

Rudeness of speech is very unbecoming to [or, in] a gentlemaa 

To eat with unwashed hanos was disgusting to a Jew.' 

Leave then thy joys, unsuiting to such age— or^ 
Leave then thy joys, not suiting such an age^ 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

Promiscuous. 

William is brighter than maj of the other pupils. 

Any of those four boys is trustworthy. 

Bears of this kind are hard to tame. 

The house is about twenty feet wide. 

These two listers are very fond of each other. 

The last of those three pictures is the prettiest^ but none of them please! 

me. 
Of all ill halnts that is the worst 
Let the first three pupils in the class rise. 
Will you have a luscious ripe peach ? 
I cannot carry those books now. 
What an exceedingly bad cold you have I 
Try to get well as quickly as you can. 

Rule IIL—AdverlM. 

KOTB L 

The work will never be completed. 

We should always prefer our duty to our plessoiv 

It is impossible to be continually at work. 

He behaved impertinently to his master. 

The heaveoly bodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found heir not only busy, but even pleased and hi^ypgr. 

The man discharged only his duty. 
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NOTB IL 

Orf Um an earl j and dedMre answer. 

When a aabetantiye is pat abeolnte. 

Such expreanoDB sound hanh. 

Stich events are of rare (or, nnfreqnent) occnrreaw, 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

The wind blew keen and oold. 

KoTK m. 

Hence it appears that the statement is inoorreot 
Thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do jon know whence it proceeds ? 

NOTB IV. 

Know now, whether this is thj son's coat or not 
Whether he is in fault or not, I cannot telL ' 
I will ascertain whether it is so or not 

KOTB V. 

I will bj no means entertain a spj. 

Kobodj ever invented or discovered any thing, in any way to be eo^ 

pared with this. ^ 

I did all I could ; I can do no more. 
Neither he nor any one else can dp that 

PROMiacuoua. 

Tell me whether this is true or not 

Why do you say nothing ? 

He came here only to make tronble. 

Nothing can ever justify an untruth. 

He was able to pay the debt but in part 

The messenger went ddreetly to the plaoeii 

Whence did he set out f 

The two ladies were dressed nearly alike. 

He read only the book, not the notice of it- 

He only read the book ; he did not tear it 

Rule IV.— PartiolplM. 

Note L 

By observing truth, you will command respect 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying him, 

I heard them discussing this subject. 

By consulting the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing which you may avoid error. 

Note II. 

Their consent was necessary for the raising of any supplies. 
Thus the saving of a great nation devolved on a husbandmaa . 
It is an overvaluing of ourselves, to decide upon every thiiif. 
The teacher does not allow any calling of ill i 
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That bnmliig of the oapitol was a wanton outrage. 
Maj nothing hinder onr receiving of so great a good. 
Mj admittii^ of the fact will not affect the argument 
Gain's killing cf his brother originated in envj. 

Note IIL 
Gssar carried off the treaBoreB whidi his opponent had nagleoted to 

take with him. 
It is dangerous to plaj with edge tools. 
I intend to return in a few dajs. 

To suffer needlessly— or, Needless suffering— is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise to complain. 

I well remember to have told jou so— or, that I told you so. 
The doing of good— or, To do good— is a Christian's vocation. 
Pietj is a constant endeavor to live to God. It is an earnest desire to 

do his will, and not our own. 

Note IV. 
There is no harm in women's knowing about these things 
They did not give notice of the pupil's leaving. 
The sun, darting his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves' being covered 
with a delicate white powder. 

Note V. 
Sailing up the river, yon may see the whole town. 
Being conscious of guilt, men tremble at death— or, Gonsdousnefli ol 

g^ilt renders death terrible. 
By yielding to temptation, we sacrifice our peace. 
In loving our enemies, we shed no man's blood. 
By teaching the young, we ^.repare them for usefulneHk 

Note VL 
A nan well driven will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stolen from my work. 
I found the water entirely frozen, and the piteher brokea* 
Being forsaken by my friends, I had no other resouroe. 

Note YIL 
Till by barbarian deluges overflowed. 
Like the luster of diamonds set in gold. 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorb'd. 
With powerless wings around them wrapped. 
Error learned from preaching, is held as sacred troth. 

PR<»fI8CnOU8 

He could not have written such a letter. 

By studying faithfully, you will acquire knowledgt. 

While crossing the street, we saw the lady 

The learning of anything requires application. 

I do not remember to have spoken of the affair. 

"Br the exercise of our faculties, they are improved. 

T&e garment was without seam, being woven in one pieeti. 
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What Is the oanse of that pupil's being so deficient ? 

To strive to excel is always commendable. 

The breaking of windows is the S2)ort of mischievoos boji. 

He disliked to be under an obligation. 

Being tonsidered a scholar did not make him one. 

Rule v.— Prepositions. 

Note L 

She finds a difiicultj in fixing her mind. 

This affair did not fall under his cognizance. 

He was accused of betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died of thirst 

I have no occasion for his services. 

You maj safely confide in him. 

I entertain no prejudice against him. 

You may rely on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely from each other. 

This remark is founded on truth. 

After many toils, we arrived at our journey's end. 

I Will tell you a story very different from thai. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety into disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let this be divided among the three. 

The shells were broken into pieces. 

The deception has passed with every one. 

They never quarrel with each other. 

Through every difficulty — or, Amidst all difficulties— he persevered. 

Let us go up stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detained at home, and disappointed of our walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expected 

Note IL 

Be worthy of me, as I am worthy of you. 
They cannot but be unworthy of the care of others. 
Then Shalt have no portion on this side of the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was banished from Bome by his patron Augustus. 

Promiscuous. 

He divided his property among his four sons. 

For whom was this message meant ? 

He plunged into the river, and swam across it 

That remark is not worthy of your notice. 

He put a basket of apples into his wagon. 

The pupil was admonished of his many faults. 

The Indian differs from the Caucasian in color. 

He is unacquainted with the subject, and hence he cannot speak upon it 
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Rule VI .—Norn I natives. 

The J thftt seek wisdom will be wise. 

She and I are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than we. 

Are not John and thou cousins ? 

Thou must have been idle. 

I can write as handsomely as thon. 

There are but few better pupils than he. 

Who do you think was there ? 

Who broke this slate ? I. 

Them that honor me, I will honor ; and they that despise me, shall be 

lightly esteemed. 
He who in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound judgment. 
You know as well as I what was done. 



. Rule VII.— Apposition. 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, him that keeps the 

book-store. 
I am going to see my friends in the county, them that we met at the 

ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, her that we saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, he that gave me the tulips, has promised me a 
peony. 

Besolye me, why the cottager and king, 
He whom sea-seyer'd realms obey, and he 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — Toung. 

Rule VIII.— Verb and Subjeot. 

W« were disappointed. 

She dares not oppose it. 

His pulse is too quick. 

Circumstances alter cases. 

He needs not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence are two shillings. i 

On one side were beautiful meadows. 

He may pursue what studies he pleases. I 

What has become of our cousins ? 

There were more impostors than one. 

What say his friends on this subject ? 

Thou knowest the urgency of the case. 

What avail good sentiments with a bad life ? 

Have those books been sent to the school ? 

There are many occasions for the exercise of patience. 

What sounds has each of the vowels ? 

There was a great number of spectators. 

There is an abundance ot treatises on this easy science. 

Is thia aflairi peiaeveranoe with dexterity was requiaiiei 
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Note I. 

TLe derivation of these words is uncertain. 

Four years' interest was demanded. 

One added to nineteen makes twenty. 

The increase of orphans renders the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, was lost. 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delights some folks. 

Note IL 

To ohtain the praise of men was their only object 
To steal and then deny it is a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, is plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is required of all men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among men admiti 
of no dispute. 

Note m. 

The reproofs of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable. 
80 great an affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, '* Who are you ? " 

Note IV. 

That boy writes very elegantly. 
Does not your cousin intend to visit you ? 
The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens. 
Do you think it will rain to-day ? 
Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion. 
My brother has torn my book. 
Tou stood in my way, and hindered me. 

80 then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but o( 
God that showeth mercy. 

Note V. 
The work was finished last week. 
He has been out of employment this fortnight. 
This mode of expression was formerly in use. 
I shall be much obliged to him if he will attend to it. 
I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 
I thought, by the accent, that he was speaking to his child. 
And he that had been dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast had patience, and for my name's sake hast 

labored, and hast not fainted. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye may have life— or, Ye would not 

come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall have been at school two ye«ra. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 
We expected that he would arrive last night. 
Our friends intended to meet us. 
We hoped to see yon. 
He would not have been allowed to ent«r. 
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KoTB VI. 

The doctor alBrmed tliat fever always produces thkit 
The ancients asserted that virtue is its own reward. 
Columbus knew that the earth is round. 

Note VIL 

I am sorry to hear of thj loss, but I hope it may be retrieved. 

The physician speaks favorably of the case ; he is inclined to think the 
patient will get well. 

£ should be happy to see you soon. 

On further information I find my loss to be inconsiderable. 
Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 
And wilt thou never be to Heaven resigned T 

Promiscuous. 

Some people are always busy, and yet do very little. 

Sulficient data were not given to solve the problem. 

A judicious selection of studies affords much aid. 

Then thou spokest in vision to thy Holy One. 

He dares not do as he threatens. 

The man doesn't know what he wants. 

Sobriety with humility leads to honor. 

New York, Hay 8, 1882. 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received your kind favor of this morning, and 1 
cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On further information, 
I find I have not lost so much as I at first sup]>osed; and I believe I 
shall still be able to meet all my engagements. I should, however, bi 
happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. G. D. 

Rule IX.— -Collective Nominative. 

The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

Blessed are the people that know the joyful 8oun£ 

The majority were disposed to adopt the measure. 

The committee have voted upon the rejtort. 

The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle class wear wooden shoes. 

The Church has no power to infiict such punishment. 

The fieet was almost destroyed in the action. 

rhe regiment consists of a thousand men. 

The council has established several salutary regulations. 

No society is responsible for the conduct of its memben. 

A large flock of birds was in sight. 

The public are informed that a meeting will be held. 

A group of children were growing up about him. 

The jury has been formed, but have not agreed. 

The happy pair have received the congratulations of their friends. 

Rule X.— Two or more Nominatives. 

Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

My love and affection toward thee remain unaltered* 
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Wealth, lumor, and lutppinefli f onHike the Indolent 

My flesh and my heart ML 

In all his works there are sprightlinefls and rigor. 

Elizabeth's meekness and hnmilitj were eztraordinarj. 

In nnity consist the secoritj and welfare of ererj socSetj. 

High pleasures and luxurious living beget satiety. 

Much do human pride and folly require oorreotion. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world ar6» inaereral rsapeeti^ 

an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of eaae^ am wkai aalvrt 

demands, and virtue allowB. 

Note L 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procures esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his fame. 

Not fear, but labor has overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinenoe, makes the dillaieiiiw. 

Not her beauty, but her talents, attract attention. 

Her talents, not her beauty, attract attention. 

Study, not vain pleasures, engages his mind. 

Note IL 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners* was ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, is held liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince I can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, pleases the indolent. 
Caesar, as well as Cicero, was admired for his eloquence.^ 

Note m. 

Each day, and each hour, brings its portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, was plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, is brought Into judgment. 
The time has come when no oppressor, and no unjust man, is able to be 
screened from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No oavem'd hermit, rests 8elf-8ati8Aed.~-i\^p«. 

Note IV. 

To profess, and to possess, are very different 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, have been 

enjoined upon all mankind. 
To cultivate the mind and to purify the heart were the objects of her 

endeavors. 

Promiscuous. 

No wife, no mother, no child was there to soothe his dying horns. 
Virtue, and virtue alone, is able to satisfy the heart 
There are beauty of thought and elegance of expressioB in all his 
The long and short of the matter is simply this. 
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/amefl, and also his brother, haa left eohool. 

Every herb, every shrub, and every tree, is beginning to bod. 

That noted poet and scholar has passed from earth. 

Not a loud voice, but strong proofs, bring convictioii. 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 

The ebb and flow of the tides is now understood. 

Rule XI.-— Singular Nominatives 

Keiiher imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, has ever been imputed to 
him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictates, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy supports such an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination was wanting. 

Bedundant grass or heath affords abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there is neither honor, nor vir- 
tue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition, otften depends upon a single letter. 

Note L 

Neither he nor you were there. 
Either the boys or I was in fault 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved. 

Whether one person or more were concerned in the business, does not 
yet appear. 

NoTB n. 

Are they, or am I, expected to be there f 

Neither is he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates have been vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor was their influence great 

Note m. 

Ky father and I were riding out 

The premiums were given to George and mo. 

Jane and I are invited. 

They ought to invite my sister and me. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and L 

Note IV. 

To practice tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, la great injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, is contemptible perfidy. 

Promiscuous. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistakob 
Neither the man nor his sons have been here. 
Either he or I am mistaken ; — or, 
Either he is mistaken, or I am. 
Neither thou nor I am to blame ; — or, 
Neither art thou to blame, nor am I. 

T» have brilliant talents, or to amass great riches, renders most peiwms 
veiy proud. 
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Neither mj f sther nor I am able to be present 
Yanitj, ambition, or sensaalitj leads many to rain. 
To read or to write was equally diffioult to her. 
Neither the captain nor the passengers were saved. 

Rule XII.— -Verbs Connected. 

He will fail, and therefore he shoold not undertake it 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go into the mountains, and 

seek that which is gone astray ¥ 
Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreat thee to forgive him ? 
If he understands the business, and attends to it, wherein is he deficient f 
The day is approaching, and is hastening upon us, in which we must 

give an account of our stewardship. 
If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but dost forget him who remem* 

bered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemnation — or, 

better : If thou turn not unto the Lord, but forget him who remem<i 

bered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemnation. 
There are a few, who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and who 

prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 
This report was current yesterday, and it agrees with what we heard 

before. 
Virtue is generally praised, and it would be generally practiced also, if 

men were wise. 

NOTB L 
He would have gone with us, if we had Invited him. 
They have chosen the part of honor and virtue. 
He soon began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken my slate . 
I saw him when he did it 

NOTB IL 
He had entered into the conspiracy. 
The Southern planters raise cottcm and rioe. 
The rex>ort is founded on truth. 
I entered the room and sat down. 
Go and lie down, my son. 
With such books, it will always be difficult to teach children to read. 

Rule XIII.— Subject and Attribute. 

We thought it was thou. 

I would act the same part, if I were he. 

It could not have been she. 

It is not I, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be me. 

It was thought to be he. 

If it had been she, she would have told vol 

We know it to be them. 

Who do you think it is ? 

Whom do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know who they were. 

Thou art he whom they described. 

Impossible I it can*t be I. 
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Who did lie fhink jou were f 
Who Baj ye that I am ? 
Art thou he who the j saj thon art ? 

If I had known it to be her, I should hare spoken to her in a rerj dif> 
f erent manner. 

Rule XIV.~Pronoun and Anteoedent. 

Ererj man must judge of his own feelings. 

Can any person, on his entrance into the world, be fvllj secure that he 

shall not be deceired ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying him. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat them. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put it on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put liiem in their place. 
Let each esteem others better than himself. 
A person may make himself happy without riches. 
Every man should try to provide for himself. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on which te 

employ its energies. 

KOTB L 

Hany words darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed Inclined to retract 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Asa's heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, are perpetually intent upon 

doing mischief. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her, they laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the fact which I have mentioned. 
He is now sorry for what he said. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears ImprobablCi yet I cannot doubt the 

author's veracity. 

Note n. 

Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove thee ; — or, 
Ton are my father's brother, else would I reprove you. 
Tour weakness is excusable, but your wickedness is not ;— or, 
Thy weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon thy fault ; 
Now, my son, I forgive you, and freely pardon your fault. 

Tou draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 

Till nobly rises emulous your own ; — or. 

Thou drawst the inspiring breath of ancient song. 

Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Note HI. 

This is the horse which my father imported. 
Those are the birds which we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one of whom I am acquainted wHh. 
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What was ihat eteatan wMch Job called levktliaii t 

Those who desire to be safe, should be careful to do that which la right 

A butterfly, who thought himself an accomplished traveler, happened 

to light upon a bee-hlYO 
There was a certain householder who planted a Tinejard. 

Note IV. 

The races that anciently inyaded Europe were Aryans. 

The court, which has great influence upon the puUio mMnmeam, ought 

to be Tory exemplary. 
The Persian armies which the Greeks defeated had been considered in^ 

vincible. 

Note V. 

Judas (which is now another name for treacheiy) betrayed his maileff 

with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalari8,->which is a name for all that is cnid. 

KOTB VL 

He was the first that entered. 

He was the drollest fellow that I ever saw. 

This is the same man that we saw before. 

Who is she that comes clothed in a robe of green f 

The wife and fortune that he gained did not aid him* 

Men that are ayaricious never have enough. 

All that I have is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, that shut the door t 

It was not I that shut it. 

The babe that was in the cradle anpeared to be healtl^. 

KoTB vn. 

Ha ts a man that knows what belongs to good mannen, and that will 

not do a dishonorable act 
The friend who was here, and who entertained us so much, will never 

be able to visit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and which we shall have 

the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Note Vm. 

Obeerve them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to which we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state in which I left him. 
The way in which I do it, is this. 

Note DC. 

Bemember the oondition from which thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule by which it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his owe 

merita. 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever praise or censure I hare 

acquired, will be remembered with equal ladiiSaranca. 
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NOTB X. 

Many win acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell 

wherein that excellence consists. 
Ever J difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. — Jefferson, 

Better : Not ever j difference of opinion is a difference of prhiciple. 
Next to the knowledge of God, the knowledge of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavor^ 

NOTB XL 

Thoa, who haai thns condemned the act, art thyself the man that com« 
mittedit 

There is in simplicity a certain majesty, which Is far aboye the quaint- 
ness of wit. 

Thou, who art a party concerned, hast no right to judge. 

It 18 impoflsibla for such men as those who are likely to get the appoint- 
ment, ever to determine this question. 

There are, in the empire of China, millions of people, whose support is 
dariyed almost entirely from rice. 

Note XIL 

I had no idea but that the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but that he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but that the men were honest 

Note XTTT. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble, and without humility there 

can be no docility. 
Judas declared him innocent ; but innocent he could not be, had he in 

any resi>ect deceiyed the disciples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do, for accuracy is important in all the 

concerns of life. 
Byery law supposes the transgressor to be wicked, and indeed he is so^ 

if the law is just 

Pbomiscuous. 

Did you commit the same mistake that I corrected you for ? 

Let eyery one of them attend to his own affairs. 

The elephant which they haye tamed was brought from Africa. 

That is the worst crime that could have been perpetrated. 

They who are negligent and slothful should haye no aid from others. 

Solomon was the wisest man that the world ever saw. 

All that beauty, all that wealth, eyer bestowed must finally pass away. 

Bo unto others as you would haye others do unto you. 

Thou art the man who has committed the crime, but it is I who nave 

laffered. 
The man who committed that dreadful deed was arrested by the officers. 

Rule XV.— Collective Antecedent. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were theli 

chief good. 
nie oounoil were not unanimous, and separated without any decision. 
This eonrt is famous for the justice of its decisions. 
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I Mw all tlie species tlins delivered from their sorrows. 

A stnmge incident happened to the army, and put them in great i 

na&m. 

The company has lost several of its members. 
A nation seldom duly rewards its noblest benefactors. 
The new board of directors has elected its officers. 
The parliament will consider the matter at its next session. 
The army were eating their dinner, when it was attacked hj th^ememj, 

and having been defeated, a large part of it were slain. 
The convention then resolved itself into a committe of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made their way 

through it 

Rule XVI.— Connected Antecedents. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent aUsabstaiv 

tial improvement 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems them oppreadve. 
Good sense and refined }>olicy are obvious to few, because they cannd 

be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behavior, and affectation of manners ; they imply 

a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they will make you partaken of one another^i 

joy. 
Buffer not jealousy and distrust to enter ; they will destroy, like a can* 

ker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity ; guard, 

therefore, against the slightest indulgence of them. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience and freedom of opinion, 

if he does not pervert them to the injury of others. 
Every plant, every flower, and every insect shows the wisdom of its 

Creator. 
Truth, and truth only, is worth seeking for its own sake. 
He and I love and obey our parents. 
Ton, your brother, and I must attend to our work. 
The same spirit, light, and life which enlightens, also sanctlfleib 



Rule XVII.— Connected Antecedents. 

N'either Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the other must relinquish his claim. 

iv man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will move 

only as it is moved. 
Rye or barley, when it is scorched, may supply the place of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read it 

in a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of life ; for it 

may be thy own lot. 
Have you seen my ox or my cow, which has strayed from the x>asture f 
Neither Sarah nor her brother Charles seemed to know his lessons ; — 

or. 
Neither Sarah seemed to know her lessons, nor her brother Charles hi* 
Either you must be mistaken in your opinion, or I in mine. 
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Rule XVIll.— Possesslves. 

Note L 

Man's cliief good is an npriglit mind 

I will not destroy the city for ten's sa^e. 

Moses's rod was turned into a serpent. 

Tbe^ are wolves in sheep's clothing. 

The tree is known by its fruit. 

The privilege is not theirs any more than It is yoora. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others' sins, but none for theirs. — Omopen 

Note n. 

There is but little difference between the Earth's and Tenus's diameter. 

This hat is John's, or James's. 

The store is opposite to Morris and Company's. 

This palace has been the grand Sultan Mahomet's. 

This was the Apostle Paul's advice. 

Were Cain's occupation and Abel's the same f 

Were Cain's and Abel's occupation the same f 

Were Cain and Abel's occupations the same f 

Were Cain's and Abel's parents the same ? 

Were Cain's parents and Abel's the same f 

Was Cain and Abel's father there ? 

Were Cain and Abel's parents there f 

Thv Maker's will has placed thee here. 
A Maker wise and good. 

Note m. 

The goyemment of the world is not left to chanoe. 
He was heir to the son of Louis the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honor is the people's choice. 
We met at the house of my brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's ocnut 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Teachers' Sociidty in the City of 
New York. 

Note IV. 

Their health perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We all have talents committed to our charge. 
For your sake forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for our part, well satisfied. 
The pious cheerfully submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Note V. 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle ? 
He errs in giving the word a double construction. 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks for quickly relieving ua. 

16 
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PROMiscnons. 
Brown and Jones's houses will be occnpied by the respective owners. 
The death of Edward the Second was a shocMng one. 
I have seen neither William's nor Charles's book. 
The sayings of Socrates are recorded in the works of Plato and Xenopho^ 
The x>oeni8 of Horace show great genios. 
Adam was the father of Cain and Abel. 
Men's and women's shoes are made differently. 
Jones and Taylor's store was destroyed by fire. 
All good i)eople most take this lesson to their lieart 
Queen Elizabeth mourned on account of the sacl fate of 1 



Rule XIX.— Object of the Verb. 

Thee only have I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and me to accomptt&y hm. 

Him that is idle and mischieyous, reprove shiurply. 

Whom should I meet but my old friend I 

He accosts whomsoever he meets. 

Whomsoever the court favors is safe. 

Them that honor me I will honor. 

Whom do you think I saw the other day f 

Let you and me avoid such company. 

Note L 
The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize themaelvw. 
I must premise three circumstances. 
This society does not allow personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish real merit. 
His servants ye are whom ye obey. 

NoTB n. 
Good keeping fattens the herd. 
We endeavored to reconcile the parties. 
Being weary he sat down. 
Go, flee away into the land of Judah. 
The popular lords did not fail to enlarge on the mbjeof. 

Rule XX.— Object of the Preposition* 

Let that remain a secret between you and me. 

I lent the book to some one, I know not [to] whom. 

Whom did he inquire for ? Thee. 

From him that is needy turn not away. 

We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 

Does that boy know whom he is speaking to i 

I bestow my favors on whomsoever I wiU. 

Except him and me, no one saw it. 

Rule XXL— Infinitives. 

Please to excuse my son's absence. 
Cause every man to go out from me. 
I would not have let him go. 
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Try to let me hAve the money, if yon can. 

To squander one's time foolishly is a sin. 

I expected to be there in time. 

He was to have finished the work before I came. 

It is requisite to read a document carefully before signing it 

It is better to suffer wrongfully than to be guilty of wxong. 

It is unjust so to decide the case. 

Rule XXII.— Infinitives. 

I felt a chilling sensation creep over me. 

I have heard him mention the subject. 

Bid the boys come in immediately. 

I dare say he has not got home yet 

Let no rash promise be made. 

We sometimes see bad men honored. 

A good reader will make himself distinctly heaid. 

Do you not observe it move ? 

Can I not make this matter understood ? 

Bid the officers do their duty. 

They have already been bidden to do It 

Rule XXIII.-SubJunctive Mood. 

First Clause. 

He will maintain his cause, though he los6 his estate 

They will fine thee, unless thou offer an excuse. 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 

Let him take heed lest he fall. 

On condition that he come, I consent to stay. 

If he be but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob. 

If thou cast me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou please. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utter folly. 

Second CiauM, 

If I were to write, he would not regard it 

If thou felt as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou shed thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee to be 

sincerely a fool. 
If thou loved him, there would be more evidence of it 
I believed, whatever were the issue, all would be welL 
If love were never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes, as it were scales. 
If he were an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Were death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be Tain. . 

Last Clause* 

Though he seems to be artless, he has deceived us. 
If he is defeated, he has not given up all hope. 
Though this event is strange, it certainly did happen. 
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If thou loveet tranqoillitj of mind, why engage in disputes ? 

If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued habit of It 

prove ? 
Though he was a son, yet learned he obedience hy the things which be 

suffered. 
I knew thou wast not slow to hear. 



Rule XXIV.— Independent Case. 

I being young, they deceiyed me. 

They refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and I, whither shall I go ? 

O happy we I surrounded thus with blessings 1 

** Thou too ! Brutus, my son 1 " cried Cssar overcome. 

But he, the chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. — SeatL 

She quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding fears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Tbou, only thou, directing all our wi^. — Pope* 



Rule XXV.— Conjunctions. 

Note L 

He has made alterations in the work, and additions to It 

He is more bold than his companion, but not so wise. 

Sincerity is as valuable as knowledge, and ev^n more so. 

I always have been, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 

What is now kept secret shall be hereafter displayed and seen In tho 

clearest light 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to defame or to 

disquiet our neighbors. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge, than to show it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and disarms the oommoa 

Uw. 

KOTB IL 

We were apprehensive that some accident had happened. 

I do not deny that he has merit. 

Are you afraid that he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not that our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness. 

Note ni 

It was no other than his own father. 

Have you no further proof than this ? 

I expected something more than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart bums with devot!a& 

Snoh literary filching is nothing else than robbery. 
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NOTB IV. 

Keither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 

He would n«)ither do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, that the confines of them are rererend. 

Whether he iiitends to do so or not, I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only as are adapted to this market 

So far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial as not to deserve correction. 

It will neither improve the mind nor delight the fancy. 

The one is as deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is as good as that ? 

The relations ai e so obscure that they require much thought 

None is so fierce as to dare stir him up. 

There was no mun so sanguine as not to apprehend some ill consequence. 

X must be so candid as to own that I do not understand it 

rhe book is not a> well printed as it ought to be. 

Ab still he sat as those who wait, 
TOl judgment speak the doom of fate. 

Prommouous Examples Corrected. 

Lesson L 

Thtfre is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding. 

My people do not consider. 

I have never heard whom they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thou away. 
Nor luster has the sun, nor joy the day. 

I am as well as when you were here. 

That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed to be the saperin- 

tendent. 
AH the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but 

their follies and vices are innumerable. 
It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire does not carry in 

it robbery or murder. 
There were more persons than one engaged in this affair. 
A man who lacks ceremony has need of great merit 
A wise man avoids the showing of any excellence in trifles. Better: 

forbears to show — or, is careful not to show, etc. 
The first and most important quality in a woman is sweetness of temper. 
We choose rather to lead than to follow. 

gliorance is the mother of fear, as well as of admiration 
e must fear many, whom many fear. 
Every one partakes of honor bestowed on the worthy. 
Neither the king nor the queen was at all deceived. 
Were there no difference, there would be no ohoioe. 
I would rather have been informed. 
Must thou return this evening ? 
life and death are in the power of the tongnt. 
T saw a person that I took to be her. 
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Let Mm be who lie may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainlj a nsef nl invention. 

That such a spirit as thon does not understand me* 

'* It is no moro than justice," quoth the farmer. 

Lesson IL 

Great improvements have been made. 

What I have heard is undoubtedly true. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten its ruiiL 

The account of these transactions was incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment is great gain. 

The number of sufferers has not been ascertained. 

There is one or more of them jet in confinement. 

They have chosen the wisest part. 

He spent his whole life in doing good. 

They scarcely know that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afraid that I have labored in vain. 

Mischief on itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harsh. 

What is the cause of the leaves' curling f 

Was it thou that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock clothe the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge are granted unto thea 

His conduct was surprisingly strange. 

This woman taught my brother and me to read. 

Let your promises be such as you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in which they now ana 

We may, however, add this observation. 

This came into fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, ye inhabitants of Saphir;— or, Pass away, thou Inhabltiw 

of Saphir. 
Give ever J syllable and every letter its proper sound* 

Lesson in. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon witk siii> 

punity, is knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
I rejoiced at this intelligence. 
I was afraid that I should lose the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettiest ? 
They that [or who] despise insiruction shall not be wisa 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken your interest 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge are a precious jeweL 
My cousin and I aire requested to attend. 
I can only say that such is my belief. 
This is different from the conscience' being made to feeL 
Here is ground for their leaving of the world with peace— or (bettmf% 

Here is ground for leaving the world with peace. 
Man is the noblest work of creation. 
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Of all crimes, willful murder is the most atrocious. 

The tribes that I yislted are partially civilized. 

Hence I conclude that they are in error. 

The gills' books are neater than the boys'. 

I intended to transcribe it. 

Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass under the 

name of gentleman ? 
Bhoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Roman; — or, Cicero was the 

most eloquent of the Bomans. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro, — which is but another name for 

rapacity ? 

Lesson IV. 

Pell me whether you will do it or not 
After the straitest [or, strictest] sect, I lived a Pharisee. 
We have no more tiian five loaves and two fishea 
I know not who it was that did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be. 
That Pll cast a crumb to thee. 
This rule is the best that can be given. 
I have never seen any other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures that we have lost 
Do you know those boys ? 
This is a part of the estate of my uncle's father. 
Many people never learn to speak correctly. 
Bome people are rash, and others timid ; these apprehend too much, 

those too little. 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Csesar or not ? 
It was not worth while to preserve any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my face in it than I was startled at the shortness of it 
Every person is answerable for his own conduct 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and that will exert themselves 

to serve you. 
I do not recollect ever to have paid it— the paying of It— the payment 

of it — or, that I ever paid it 
The stoics taught that all crimes are equal. 
Every one of these theories is now exploded. 
Any of these four will answer. 
There is no situation in which he would be happy. 
The boy that you thought so clever has been detected in stealing. 
I will meet thee there if thou please. 
He is not so sick but that he can laugh. 
These clothes do not fit me. 
The audience were all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance did fall! 

Lesson V. 

Was the master, or were many of the scholars, in the room f 
His father and mother's consent was asked. 
Who is he supposed to be ? 
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He is » yenerable old man. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sidlj. 

It is only to the learner, and him that is in doubt, that this aasHStanoe Ifl 

recommended. 
There is not the least hope of his recoYorj. 
Anger and impatience are always unreasonable. 
In his letters &ere is not only correctness, bnt elegance. 
Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment that a noble mind 

desires. 
The year in which he died is not mentioned. 
Had I known it, I should not haye gone. 
Was it thou that spoke to me ? 
The house is pleasantly situated. 
He did it as privately as he possibly could. 
To subdue our passions — ^The subduing of our passions— or, The subjugar 

tion of our passions — is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thou. 
Words interwoven with sighs found out their way. 
He api)ears to be excessively diffident 
The number of our days is with thee. 

As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
The circumstances of this case are different 
Well for us, if some other such men should rise I 
A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 
The chief captain, fearing that Paul would be pulled into pieces by 

them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and to take him by force 

from among them. 

Kay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there are left lai 
Oorselves to end ourselvei. 

Correotions under the Ceneral Rule. 

Are there, then, more true religions than one ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility for enjoyment 

Bain is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food exhibits a natural indi- 
cation of corporeal want. 

There is much truth in Ascham's observation. 

Adopting the doctrine in which he had been taught; — or. Adopting the 
doctrine which had been taught him. 

This library contained more than five hundred thousand volumes. 

The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest that were formed. 

There are many evidences of men's proneness to vice. 

To perceive nothing, and not to perceive, are the same ; — or. To perceive 
nothing is the same as not to i>erceive. 

The king of France or of England was to be the umpire. 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, consequently 
he is entitled [or, to be entitled] to the reward. 

The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and were standing before 
the gate. 

Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly help. 

That the art of printing was then unknown, was a circumstance in some 
respects favorable to the freedom of the pen. 
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Another passion whlcli the present age is apt to run into, is » desire te 

make children learn all things. 
He who possesses the least worth of his own, is always the eeverest 

censor of the defects of another. 
Kor was Philip wanting in his endeavors to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most of the leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded, wheeled about and halted, with 

the river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; 

and riches, upon the enjoying of our superfluities. 
To obtain a correct style requires but few talents beyond those to which 
most men are bom, or which they may, at least, acquire. 
That brother should not war with brother, 
Nor one despise and grieve an other. 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age; 
At first from hope, at last from vacancy ; — €ftp 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Of that from hope, of this from vacancy. 
Triumphant Sylla 1 couldst thou then divine. 
By aught but Romans Rome should thus be lali f 
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